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THE  OLD  FORSMEN  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


JOHN    H.    XATES. 


They've  left  the  school-house,  Charley,  where  years  ago  we  sat 
And  shot  our  paper  bullets  at  the  master's  time- worn  hat; 
The  hook  is  gone  on  which  it  hung,  and  the  master  sleepeth  now 
Where  school-boy  tricks  can  never  cast  a  shadow  o'er  his  brow. 

They've  built  a  new,  imposing  one — the  pride  of  all  the  town, 
And  laughing  lads  and  lasses  go  its  broad  steps  up  and  down ; 
A  tower  crowns  its  summit  with  a  new,  a  monster  bell, 
That  youthful  ears,  in  distant  homes,  may  hear  its  music  swell. 

I'm  sitting  in  the  old  one,  with  its  battered,  hingeless  door; 
The  windows  are  all  broken,  and  the  stones  lie  ou  the  floor; 
I,  alone,  of  all  the  boys  .who  romped  and  studied  here, 
Remain  to  see  it  battered  up  and  left  so  lone  and  drear. 

I'm  sitting  on  the  same  old  bench  where  we  sat  side  by  side 
And  carved  our  names  upon  the  desk,  when  not  by  master  eyed; 
Since  then  a  dozen  boys  have  sought  their  great  skill  to  display, 
And,  like  the  foot-prints  on  the  sand,  our  names  have  passed  away. 

'Twas  here  we  learned  to  conjugate  "amo,  amas,  amat," 
While  glances  from  the  lasses  made  our  hearts  go  pit-a-pat; 
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'Twas  here  we  fell  in  love,  you  know,  with  girls  who  looked  us 

through — 
Yours  with  her  piercing  eyes  of  black,  and  mine  with  eyes  of  blue. 

Our  sweethearts — pretty  girls  were  they — to  us  how  very  dear — 
Bow  down  your  head  with  me,  my  boy,  and  shed  for  them  a  tear; 
With  them  the  earthly  school  is  out;  each  lovely  maid  now  stands 
Before  the  one  Great  Master,  in  the  "house  not  made  with  hands." 

You  tell  me  you  are  far  out  West;  a  lawyer  deep  in  laws, 
With  Joe,  who  sat  behind  us  here,  and  tickled  us  with  straws; 
Look  out  for  number  one,  my  boys;  may  wealth  come  at  your 

touch ; 
But  with  your  long,  strong  legal  straws  don't  tickle  men  too  much. 

Here,  to  the  right,  sat  Jimmy  Jones — you  must  remember  Jim — 
He's  teaching  now,  and  punishing,  as  master  punished  him; 
What  an  unlucky  lad  he  was!  his  sky  was  dark  with  woes; 
Whoever  did  the  sinning  it  was  Jim  who  got  the  blows. 

Those  days  are  all  gone  by,  my  boys;  life's  hill  we're  going  down, 
With  here  and  there  a  silver  hair  amid  the  school-boy  brown ; 
But  memory  can  never  die,  so  we'll  talk  o'er  the  joys 
We  shared  together,  in  this  house,  when  you  and  I  were  boys. 

Though  ruthless  hands  may  tear  it  down — this  old  house  lone  and 

drear, 
They'll  not  destroy  the  characters  that  started  out  from  here; 
Time's  angry  waves  may  sweep  the  shore  and  wash  out  all  beside : 
Bright  as  the  stars  that  shine  above,  they  shall  for  aye  abide. 

I've  seen  the  new  house,  Charley:  'tis  the  pride  of  all  the  town, 
And  laughing  lads  and  lasses  go  its  broad  steps  up  and  down; 
But  you  or  I,  my  dear  old  friend,  can't  love  it  half  as  well 
As  this  condemned,  forsaken  one,  with  cracked  and  tono-ueless  bell. 
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A  PRACTICAL  LESSON  FOR  TEACHER  AND  SCHOLAR. 


One  of  the  great  secrets  of  successful  school-teaching  is  to 
furnish  occupation  for  all.  The  teacher  who  does  not  do  this  is 
morally  certain  to  fail;  for  the  average  American  child  is  not 
going  to  sit  quiet  very  long  without  something  to  occupy  his  time. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  abecedarians'?  They  cannot 
even  read,  and  how  then  can  they  be  expected  to  study?  True, 
they  cannot  study  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  they 
can  be  kept  occupied  just  as  well  as  the  older  pupils. 

The  inexperienced  teacher  is  puzzled  to  know  what  to  find  for 
these  little  ones  to  do.  The  ordinary  print-letters  are  difficult  for 
any  one  to  make  and  doubly  so  for  the  beginner.  And  the  average 
teacher  has  too  much  judgment  to  burden  the  brains  of  the  little 
five-year-olds  with  the  script  alphabet  before  they  are  reasonably 
familiar  with  printed  words. 

Right  here  we  know  that  we  shall  encounter  a  great  variety  of 
statements  to  the  effect  that  children  should  be  taught  the  script 
first ;  that  they  should  be  taught  the  two  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  very  first;  that  a  child  who  has  been  taught  the  script 
reads  print  at  sight  without  having  studied  it  at  all,  and,  in  short, 
that  in  case  the  primariaus  are  only  turned  loose  to  a  pile  of  copy 
books,  they  will  get  such  an  educational  boost  that  everything  else 
will  come  by  nature! 

Now,  while  we  believe  that  script  writing  on  slates  should  be 
taught  very  early  in  the  course,  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
claim  that  it  should  be  taught  from  the  start.  Our  own  expe- 
rience of  more  than  fifteen  years  is  that  it  cannot  profitably  be 
introduced  much,  if  any,  below  the  ordinary  second  reader  grades. 

But,  as  stated  before,  the  ordinary  print  of  the  reader  is  too 
difficult  to  be  copied  with  ease  by  either  pupil  or  teacher;  yet  the 
outline  of  the  print  letters  is  very  simple,  and  every  teacher  of 
little  children  should  be  able  to  place  print-words  on  the  board 
for  the  children  to  copy.     The  average  child,  when  given  the 
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proper  form  of  letters,  can  print,  and,  as  a  matter  of  faet,  does 
learn  to  print  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  teachers  have  never  had  any  special 
instruction  in  printing,  and  are  therefore  afraid  to  try  it.  They 
prefer,  rather,  to  let  the"  children  take  the  printed  words  in  the 
book  as  a  model,  with  all  their  heavy  lines,  cross-lines  and  other 
non-essentials. 

For  the  benefit  of  that  large  part  of  our  readers  who  are  wholly 
or  in  part  engaged  in  teaching  beginners,  we  append  the  form  of 
alphabet  M'hich  we  have  found  most  satisfactory  for  blackboard 
and  slate  use.  A  little  careful  study  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
use  it  with  great  ease  and  rapidity,  and  when  it  is  once  thoroughly 
mastered  she  will  have  no  further  trouble  in  furnishing  occupa- 
tion, for  all  the  little  ones.  She  should  rule  the  board  after  the 
manner  of  the  annexed  figure  as  a  guide  at  first  and  she  should 
also  rule  one  side  of  the  children's  slates  in  the  same  manner. 
The  scale  itself  is  all  the  analysis  needed  to  show  the  relative 
height  and  width  of  the  different  letters  and  parts  of  letters;  but 
as  this  will  be  much  more  apparent  to  the  teacher  than  to  the 
children  she  should  call  their  attention  to  the  height  of  the  dif- 
ferent letters  and  to  the  fact  that  p,  g,  q,  &c,  extend  below  the 
base  line. 


2e£e: 


We  believe  that  an  hour's  careful  study  and  practice  on  this 
alphabet  will  enable  the  average  teacher  to  use  it  without  embar- 
rassment and  with  great  profit  to  her  school. — Ioica  Normal 
Monthly. 
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HOW  TO  PREVENT  WHISPERING. 

A.    S.    KENDALL,    MARIETTA,    IOWA. 

Many  teachers  admit  that  whispering  in  schools  is  a  great 
annoyance,  and  that  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  it;  but  how  to 
prevent  it  is  what  has  puzzled  them.  The  following  plan  has 
worked  charmingly  in  my  schools.  When  beginning  school,  I 
tell  my  pupils  that  I  desire  no  whispering ;  that  it  is  unnecessary, 
impolite  in  company,  causes  pupils  to  be  careless  by  not  paying 
attention  to  assigned  lessons,  thinking  they  can  find  out  through 
some  one  near  them,  and  is  merely  a  habit.  Writing  notes  is 
regarded  the  same  as  whispering. 

1.  In  seating  pupils,  I  will  give  them  the  right  to  sit  alone  or 
choose  seat-mates.  In  cases  where  scarcity  of  seats  will  not  allow 
any  to  sit  alone,  I  seat  them  so  that  all  are  satisfied  with  their 
seat-mates.  I  tell  them  those  seats  belong  to  them  just  as  long 
as  they  keep  from  communicating.  As  soon  as  I  find  that  a 
pupil  has  communicated  I  have  him  exchange  his  seat  for  one 
not  so  desirable.  If  possible,  I  have  him  sit  alone,  and  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  pupils.  Of  course,  if  the  violation  was  not 
done  intentionally,  or  for  the  sake  of  communicating,  I  would 
try  him  again,  or  seat  him  at  some  other  desirable  place.  When 
reseated,  I  have  him  remain  until  he  shows  signs  of  reformation. 
Then,  at  my  discretion,  I  have  him  resume  his  original  seat,  tell- 
ing; him  if  he  communicates  again  he  cannot  sit  there  any  more 
during  the  term.  In  my  experience,  I  find  very  few  who  whis- 
per the  second  time. 

2.  Make  your  school-room  attractive,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  a  complete  home.  Teach  the  pupils  good  etiquette  or  man- 
ners, and  do  not  say;  as  a  certain  teacher  did,  "  Only  fools  study 
etiquette." 

3.  Allow  them  privileges  that  are  honorable  and  necessary 
without  asking  permission,  and  they  will  not  abuse  them.     Never 
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watch  your  pupils,  whatever  you  do.  Trust  them  and  put  them 
ou  their  honor.  Make  them  realize  that  they  are  honored  and 
trusted,  and  they  will  conduct  themselves  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  teacher.  Doing  these  things  you  will  find  whisper- 
ing disappears. — School  Journal. 


BESUTIFY  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  influence  of  the  teacher  over  his  scholars  is  next  to  that 
of  the  parent.  The  school-room,  in  pleasant  associations,  should 
be  next  to  his  home;  not  a  place  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  his  life,  where  he  has  the  feeling  of  being  compelled  to 
attend,  and  where  he  is  closely  confined,  but  with  pleasant  con- 
nection links  it  should  bind  him  to  the  past  with  pleasant  memo- 
ries. These  children  come  from  all  sorts  of  homes  and  home 
influences.  To  some,  taste,  beauty  and  refinement  are  so  closely 
connected  as  to  form  a  part  of  their  being,  while  others  are 
strangers  to  them,  and  catch  but  occasional  glimpses  of  the  fairy 
land,  or  struggle  with  the  soul  hungry  for  that  which  is  possessed 
by  them  only  in  shadowy  dreams.  How  shall  the  fine  suscepti- 
bility of  one  be  kept  untarnished?  the  dormant  sensibility  of 
the  other  awakened  to  a  more  actual,  genuine  reality?  The  daily 
surroundings  feed  the  mind  with  thought,  and  by  their  silent 
teachings  mould  the  character.  Then  educate  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  head.  Fill  the  room  with  that  which  will  have  a  tendency 
to  elevate  and  refine.  It  can  be  done  in  a  certain  degree  by  every 
teacher,  with  but  little  expense  and  great  profit. 

Sometimes  a  small  fund  raised  by  the  school,  as  opportunity 
will  suggest,  will  enable  the  procuring  of  statuary,  matting  for 
the  aisles,  carpet  for  the  rostrum,  books  for  a  library,  etc.,  and 
will  be  sacredly  guarded  because  purchased  by  them.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  afforded,  trust  to  great  ingenuity  and  a  small  income. 
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Children  all  admire  pictures — let  them  bring  some  of  their 
little  gems  to  grace  the  walls;  they  love  flowers — allow  them  to 
furnish  plants  for  the  window;  they  never  tire  of  watching  the 
graceful  motions  of  fishes — permit  them  to  get  two  or  three  min- 
nows, which,  in  a  glass  jar,  will  be  quite  an  ornament;  encourage 
them  to  gather  curious  pebbles,  or  other  collections,  to  preserve ; 
stimulate  them  in  their  efforts  to  find  beautiful  shells,  to  gather 
the  delicate  grasses,  ferns,  or  variegated  autumn  leaves  for  winter 
adornment;  guide  the,  as  yet,  unskilled  hand  of  the  little  artist 
in  his  drawings,  both  of  pictures  and  maps;  with  colored  crayon 
place  a  simple  but  expressive  motto  on  the  board,  and  let  them 
try  to  follow  its  sentiments  for  a  day  or  week;  assist  them  to 
devise  means  by  which  the  room  will  lose  some  of  its  stern 
straightness,  and  you  will  be  repaid  by  the  heartfelt  words,  "Isn't 
our  room  pretty?"  for  children  are  not  worldly-wise  enough  to 
flatter. 

The  surroundings  will  suggest  numberless  and  varied  lessons, 
will  stimulate  them  to  admiration  of  the  beautiful  wherever  found, 
and  throw  a  fascination  over  the  hardest  task.  It  will  have  the 
desired  effect  of  sowing  the  young  heart  with  purer  thoughts, 
grander  ideas,  enriching  the  world  many  fold,  since  the  heart's 
harvest  is  perpetual. — Practical  Teacher. 


WHO  SHOULD  TESCH, 

The  Hartford  Courant  well  says:  "JNTot  every  high  school 
graduate  is  prepared  to  step  at  once  into  the  school-room  and 
assume  the  responsible  task  of  teaching  the  future  citizens  of  the 
republic.  It  is  a  common  fact,  however,  that  many  young  per- 
sons every  year  take  up  the  teacher's  vocation  in  this  premature 
and  unprepared  fashion,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  many  such  young 
persons  become  good  teachers  in  process  of  time.     Their  case  is 
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very  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  young  man  who  should  decide 
to  become  a  physician,  but  who,  instead  of  attending  lectures  and 
studying  the  science  of  medicine,  should  commence  practice  at 
once,  trusting  to  experience  and  general  information  for  the  special 
knowledge  which  alone  can  give  professional  skill.  The  would-be 
doctor  might  meet  with  reverses  in  search  for  patients  and 
experience,  but  no  such  difficulty  confronts  the  young  teacher. 
Armed  with  her  certificate,  she  finds  the  tender  subjects  for  her 
educational  experiments  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  school-room. 
The  children,  apparently,  have  no  rights  in  this  matter  which 
their  elders  are  bound  to  respect. 

"  How  many  of  the  young  people  who  rush  so  eagerly  into 
the  teacher's  profession  bring  to  their  work  any  foundation  of 
professional  knowledge  ?  How  many  so-called  teachers  make 
any  study  of  educational  literature?  How  many  school  com- 
mittees insist  on  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of 
education  as  a  requisite  of  a  good  teacher"?  A  fair  answer  to 
any  one  of  these  questions  would  alarm  all  reflecting  people. 
Recently,  in  a  neighboring  State,  a  large  number  of  teachers  were 
officially  asked  what  books  on  education  they  had  read.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  whole  number  admitted  that  they  had 
never  read  a  single  book  on  subjects  connected  with  their  pro- 
fession. What  would  be  thought  of  a  lawyer  or  preacher  who 
should  make  the  same'admission?" 


TALK  WITH  PUPILS. 

A  good  motto  for  your  little  books  is  this,  "  A  place  for  every- 
thing." I  once  visited  a  house  in  the  country  and,  at  night,  a 
tool  was  wanted  from  the  tool-room  ;  a  little  boy  ran  out  in  the 
dark  and  brought  it  in.  His  father  put  everything  in  its  place 
so  it  could  be  found  when  wanted.  He  was  a  prosperous  man. 
I  have  heard  of  an  engineer  who  worked  in   a  mine  where  an 
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explosion  broke  the  lamp  he  had  in  his  hand  and  endangered  the 
machinery,  but  he  knew  where  the  tools  were  and  so  repaired  it 
in  the  dark.  A  pupil  who  studies  his  book  thoroughly  knows 
almost  where  every  word  is.  It  helps  him  to  learn  his  lessons, 
to  be  careful  about  the  putting  away  of  his  things.  I  was  once 
walking  among  the  desks  with  a  gentleman,  and  lifted  the  lids  to 
show  him  how  neatly  the  books  were  put  away;  at  one  desk  he 
stopped  and  said,  "  I  should  say  that  is  a  very  good  scholar." 
"You  are  right;  he  is  the  best  scholar  in  the  school;  why  did 
you  think  so  ?"  "  Because  the  desk  was  in  such  good  order,  and 
the  work  on  the  slate  is  so  well  arranged." 

A  person  who  has  a  place  for  everything  can  do  twice  as  much 
work  as  another.  He  arranges  his  thoughts  and  knowledge  in 
good  order;  he  carries  his  exactness  into  all  that  he  does.  When 
I  see  a  pupil  that  is  careful  about  putting  away  his  things,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  a  successful  scholar.  You  know  that  it  is  very 
inconvenient  when  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  start  for  school  in  the 
morning,  to  be  obliged  to  look  in  a  dozen  places  for  your  hat  and 
books.  Begin  to-day.  Have  a  certain  place  to  hang  your  hat, 
and  a  certain  place  to  put  your  books,  and  so  go  on ;  then  when 
you  reach  home  put  your  hat  on  that  particular  nail,  and  your 
books  on  that  spot  on  the  shelf.  You  will  be  stronger  for  it. — 
Teachers'  Institute. 


TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 

Next  to  the  "  three  R's,"  "  'Reading,  'Riting  and  'Rithmetic," 
there  is  no  more  important  subject  to  be  taught  in  our  schools 
than  Geography.  The  generation  before  us  gave  this  branch  of 
education  very  little  attention,  on  the  theory  that  "  when  a  person 
goes  out  into  the  world  he  will  learn  plenty  of  Geography,  and 
if  he  never  goes  away  from  home  he  will  not  need  it,"  which  was 
almost  as  ludicrous  an  idea  as  that  of  the  mother  who  said  that 
her  son   "should  never  go  into  the  river  swimming  until  he  had 
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first  learned  how  to  swim."  The  new  system  of  education  takes 
the  correct  view  of  the  importance  of  Geography,  and  endeavors 
to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  something  about  the  world  before  they 
go  out  iuto  it.  While  all  educators  now  agree  as  to  the  great 
necessity  of  teaching  Geography  to  every  pupil,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  how  many  different  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  are 
to  be  found  in  our  schools,  and  some  one  of  these  various  plans  is 
made  the  basis  of  each  text-book  on  Geography  now  published. 

All  the  plans  have  their  merits,  but  experience  and  careful 
observation  prove  that  the  most  successful  and  satisfactory 
method  is  to  begin  by  thoroughly  acquainting  the  pupils  with 
objects,  directions,  distances  and  locations  with  which  they  are 
already  somewhat  familiar.  It  is  well  to  begin  by  pointing  out 
upon  a  map  of  the  State  the  situation  of  your  school-room,  then 
thoroughly  explain  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  until  you 
are  sure  that  this  primary  part  of  the  Geography  lesson  is 
clearly  understood,  so  that  the  pupils  can  readily  name  the  direc- 
tion from  their  school-room  to  any  object  in  the  vicinity.  Xow 
point  out  on  the  map  other  places  in  your  county :  post-offices, 
rivers,  mountains,  railroads;  give  their  directions  and  measure 
their  distances  with  your  rule.  Then  call  particular  attention  to 
the  counties  which  bound  yours,  and  require  the  pupils  to  point 
out  with  the  hand  the  directions  of  adjoining  counties.  In  this 
way  lead  their  minds  into  adjoining  States,  taking  up  each  section 
as  you  proceed,  then  extend  their  studies  into  foreign  countries 
and  across  oceans,  explaining  clearly  all  geographical  lines  as  you 
progress  with  the  study. 

Try  this  method  of  gradually  leading  the  geographical  ideas 
of  the  young  people  from  their  own  localities  outward,  and  you 
will  be  greatly  pleased  at  the  result.  The  children  will  find  a 
new  interest  in  the  study  of  Geography  and  they  will  remember 
a  very  large  part  of  each  lesson.  Of  course,  in  this  article  we 
have  merely  outlined  the  method  in  a  very  few  words,  but  this 
will  suggest  the  plan  which  we  favor,  and  we  want  our  teachers  to 
try  it  for  a  lesson  or  so,  and  see  how  quickly  their  pupils  catch 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  study. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  UNGRADED  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

BY   JOHN   SWETT,    CALIFORNIA. 

1.  The  true  economy  of  teaching  an  ungraded  school  is  to 
make  the  fewest  possible  number  of  classes,  and  to  consider  both 
age  and  capacity  in  making  your  classification. 

2.  If  your  school  is  a  large  one  do  not  attempt  to  hear  daily 
recitations  in  everything,  but  alternate  the  studies  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils. 

3.  When  they  are  not  reciting,  assign  your  classes  text-book 
lessons,  or  some  piece  of  definite  work  ou  slates  or  blackboards. 

4.  Economize  time  and  instruction  by  means,  of  as  many  gen- 
eral exercises  as  possible,  in  which  all  except  the  youngest  pupils 
can  joiu ;  such  as  drill -exercises  in  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
mental  arithmetic  examples,  the  spelling  of  common  words, 
abstracts  in  composition,  review  questions  on  the  leading  facts  of 
geography,  etc.  To  do  this  will  require  tact  and  forethought; 
but  when  well  done,  it  is  invaluable. 

5.  Take  an  hour,  weekly,  for  select  readings,  dialogues,  and 
lessons  on  morals  and  manners.  You  can  fire  a  whole  school 
with  enthusiasm  for  good  by  reading  the  right  kind  of  stories. 

6.  Occasionally  give  your  classes  a  written  examination.  In  most 
city  schools,  written  examinations  are  carried  to  great  extremes; 
but  in  most  country  schools  there  is  not  enough  of  written  work 
to  give  readiness  and  exactness  in  the  written  expression  of 
thought. 

7.  Train  your  older  pupil  to  correct  and  credit  the  papers  of 
the  younger  ones,  and  let  the  oldest  girls  play  teacher  occasionally. 

8.  If  you  are  a  woman,  give  your  girls  occasional  talks  on 
domestic  economy.  Buy  some  sensible  book  on  the  subject  and 
lend  it  to  them.  A  great  many  homes  are  poorly  kept  on  account 
of  ignorance.  Huxley  says:  "I  put  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  household  work  and  of  domestic  economy  next  in  order  to 
physical  training."  "Knowledge  of  domestic  economy,"  says 
Kingsley,  "saves  income." 
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9.  If  you  are  a  man,  take  some  interest  in  the  homework  of 
your  boys.  Instill  into  their  minds  the  necessity  of  labor  for 
every  human  being.  Point  out  to  them  the  life-long  value  of 
being  trained  in  boyhood  to  habits  of  regular  employment  in 
useful  labor.  Many  a  boy  on  the  farm  complains  of  his  hard 
lot,  when  he  is  really  being  blessed  by  hard  labor.  A  wise 
teacher  can  often  set  him  right  in  his  notions. 

10.  Endeavor  to  make  your  school  the  district  center  of  civility, 
politeness  and  good  manners.  If  they  learn  good-breeding  at 
all,  many  pupils  must  learn  it  at  school.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  civilizing  influence  of  a  gentle  woman  or  a  gentlemanly  man 
in  a  country  school.  Send  out  your  pupils  with  the  seal  of  honor 
and  truthfulness. 

11.  Persuade  the  parents  to  visit  your  school,  even  if  you 
have  to  do  so  by  means  of  exhibitions  in  which  their  children 
take  a  part. 

12.  Remember  the  school  trustees  are  your  legal  superiors  in 
office.  Argue  with  them,  persuade  and  convince  them  if  you 
can,  but  do  not  contradict  them. 

13.  Bear  in  mind  that  though  you  may  have  more  "book-learn- 
ing" than  most  of  the  men  and  women  in  a  country  district,  there 
are  sure  to  be  many  parents  who  are  your  superiors  in  sound  sense, 
in  judgment,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  solid  facts  of  human  life. 

14.  Before  you  begin  school,  if  possible,  call  a  meeting  of  the 
"trustees,"  or  "committee."  Talk  over  matters  with  them,  ask 
their  advice,  and  tell  them  your  plans.  It  is  well  to  go  into  a 
new  school  backed  by  the  weight  of  official  power. 

15.  Whenever  you  have  any  unusual  cases  of  discipline,  consult 
the  trustees  or  the  parents  before  you  take  action. 

K3.  The  following  may  be  taken  for  practical  guidance  in  your 
course  of  instruction : 

A  child  of  average  mental  powers  ought  to  be  able  on  leaving 
school  at  fifteen  years  of  age, — 

1.  To  read  and  spell  well. 

2.  To  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand. 
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3.  To  know  the  main  points  in  the  geography  of  the  world, 
and  the  leading  events  in  onr  country's  history. 

4.  To    speak    correct    English,    and    to   write  readily  a  well 
expressed  letter  of  business  or  friendship. 

5.  To  work  accurately  any  plain  business  questions  involving 
the  four  rules,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  simple  interest. 


THE  WM  TO  SUCCESS. 

A  boy  looks  at  a  rich  man,  a  great  writer,  a  wonderful  inventor, 
or  a  very  learned  scholar,  and  wonders  how  it  all  came  about. 
He  knows  that  at  sometime  each  was  a  child  that  grew  to  be  a 
boy,  that  grew  on  to  be  a  man.  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  would 
like  to  ask  each  one  how  he  became  so  successful  in  his  chosen 
pursuit.  If  he  should,  each  would  say,  "  I  gave  my  entire  time 
and  thought  to  this  thing ;  and  if  you  do  the  same  you  will  suc- 
ceed, and  in  no  other  way.  This  may  seem  hard,  but  that  is  the 
way  it  is  doue.  Agassiz  used  to  say  that  he  wished  the  day 
would  never  come  to  an  end.  He  worked  for  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  When  asked  to  lecture  for  money  he  replied  :  "  I 
have  no  time  to  make  money."  He  meant  he  must  stick  to  the 
work  he  had  chosen.  It  is  true  Agassiz  was  a  genius,  but  if  he 
had  not  consecrated  his  genius  to  his  work  he  never  would  have 
triumphed.  Lord  Macaulay  labored  with  constant  and  enthusi- 
astic toil  on  his  great  history.  Thackeray  said  of  him :  "  He 
reads  twenty  books  to  write  a  sentence;  he  travels  a  hundred 
miles  to  make  a  line  of  description."  His  marvelous  pages  are 
the  result  of  patient  investigation  and  careful  writing.  The 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  built  by  five  merchants  of  Sacra- 
mento, who  devoted  their  fortunes  and  influence  to  its  construc- 
tion.    The  difficulties  seemed  insurmountable.     The  stock  sold 
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slowly.  Every  rail  laid,  every  spike  driven,  had  to  be  brought 
thousands  of  miles  around  Cape  Horn.  In  crossing  the  Ameri- 
can Desert  water  for  the  use  of  the  laborers  was  brought  the 
distance  of  forty  miles.  Labor  was  scarce  and  ten  thousand 
Chinamen  were  brought  across  the  Pacific.  Boys,  consecrate 
yourselves  to  your  tasks  and  you  will  succeed.  The  Bible  says : 
"Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business;  he  shall  stand  before 
kings;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men." — Scholar's  Com- 
panion. 


NINE  RULES  FOR  LOSING  CONTROL  OF  A  SCHOOL. 

1.  Neglect  to  furnish  each  pupil  plenty  of  suitable  seat  work. 

2.  Make  commands  that  you  do  not  or  cannot  secure  the  exe- 
cution of.  Occasionally  make  a  demand  with  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  comply. 

3.  Be  frivolous  and  joke  pupils  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  be  forced  to  "  talk  back."  This  will  "  break  the  ice  "  and 
they  will  soon  learn  to  be  impertinent  in  earnest.  Or  be  so  cold 
and  formal  as  to  repel  them. 

4.  Allow  pupils  to  find  out  that  they  can  annoy  you. 

5.  Promise  more  in  your  pleasant  moods  than  you  can  perform, 
and  threaten  more  in  your  "  blue  spell"  than  you  intend  to  perform. 

6.  Be  so  variable  in  your  moods  that  what  was  allowable 
yesterday  is  criminal  to-day,  or  vice  versa. 

7.  Be  overbearing  to  one  class  of  pupils  and  obsequious  to 
another  class. 

8.  Utterly  ingore  the  little  formalities  and  courtesies  of  life  in 
the  treatment  of  the  pupils  in  school  and  elsewhere. 

9.  Consider  the  body,  mind  and  soul  of  a  child  utterly 
unworthy  of  study  and  care.  Let  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  you  whether  a  child  is  comfortable  or  uncomfortable.  Con- 
sider that  it  is  unimportant  why  a  child  enjoys  one  thing  and 
dislikes  another,  and  it  is  not  your  business  to  aid  him  in  form- 
ing a  worthy  character. — School  Journal. 
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SPELLING  TEST. 


The  Indiana  School  Journal  publishes  the  following  list  of 
words,  which  it  says  was  submitted  to  the  teachers  of  Montgom- 
ery County  Institute  by  the  Superintendent,  with  the  offer  of  $5 
to  any  one  who  would  correctly  spell  all  the  words  in  the  list. 
About  thirty-five  teachers  entered  the  contest,  but  no  one  won 
the  prize.  The  highest  number  of  the  fifty  words  correctly 
spelled  by  any  one  was  forty-one.  The  greatest  number  of  words 
missed  bv  any  one  was  forty-four. 


Apostasy, 

Euchre, 

Mishawaka, 

Artesian, 

Empyreal, 

Missouri, 

Ascension, 

Elecampane, 

Natchez, 

Antitypical, 

Exchequer, 

Psychology, 

Axletree, 

Fogginess, 

Physique, 

Baton  Rouge, 

Geyser, 

Portuguese, 

Buenos  Ay  res, 

Ghoul, 

Prairie  du  Chien, 

Butte, 

Glycerine, 

Rendezvous, 

Brail, 

Guerrilla, 

Rensselear, 

Bicycle, 

Guillotine, 

Shekel, 

Bivouac, 

Gauge, 

Sauerkraut, 

Bologna, 

Howitzer, 

Cheyenne, 

Bronchitis, 

Kaleidoscope, 

San  Joaquin, 

Bowie-knife, 

Laurel, 

Terre  Coupee, 

Bilious, 

Lacquer, 

Wurtemberg, 

Caisson, 

Labyrinth, 

Ypsilanti. 

Dyspepsia, 

Lachrymal. 

Try  your  spelling  class  with  these  words  some  Friday  afternoon 
and  require  all  the  words  to  be  written. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  DUTY. 

The  educational  reforms  now  agitated  are  subjects  in  which 
every  teacher  should  be  well  posted.  All  may  help  these  grand 
movements,  and  it  is  by  accurate  and  sufficient  knowledge  that 
they  will  be  able  to  do  this.  Many  are  content  to  practice  the 
old  ways  and  neglect  the  problem  whose  solutions  promise  so 
much  fruit.  The  high  school,  public  school,  graduation,  the 
spelling-reform,  schools  for  teachers,  industrial  education,  coedu- 
cation, etc.,  present  subjects  of  interesting  study  for  every  think- 
ing teacher.  True  progress  calls  for  these  new  things  in  our 
educational  system.  Wise,  patient  efforts  will  bring  to  us  these 
great  gains,  but  we  cannot  look  for  the  needed  assistance  to  the 
teacher  who  will  not  read,  and  study,  and  talk,  and  write. — 
Southern  Educational  Monthly. 


PROGRESS. 


One  of  the  surest  signs  of  our  progress  in  education  is  the  fact 
that  our  teachers  are  reading  more  books  and  journals  devoted 
to  their  profession.  The  largely  increased  circulation  of  teachers' 
aids  of  every  description  indicates  the  ambition  to  reach  greater 
proficiency.  If  you  want  to  succeed  as  a  teacher  you  must  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various  systems  of  education 
which  have  been  tried  and  found  successful  by  other  teachers. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  you  follow  all  the  plans  strictly,  but  the 
suggestions  which  they  offer  will  prove  invaluable  to  you  in 
organizing  your  own  methods.  Try  this  for  a  term  and  see  if 
the  result  is  not  very  gratifying  to  you  and  the  patrons  of  your 
school. 


jNortn   Carolina    ^laie   uurciry 
Raleigh,  N.  C 
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THE  STATE  MD  EDUCATION. 

Many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
fact  that  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  proper  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  and  also,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
see  to  it,  by  suitable  legislation,  that  all  the  children  within  its 
borders  are  sent  to  school,  either  to  some  private  one  or  else  they 
must  be  placed  within  the  advantages  offered  by  the  public  school 
system . 

The  relation  that  exists  between  the  State  and  the  school  is 
acknowledged,  by  every  thinking  person,  to  be  an  exceedingly 
important  one,  and  it  is  well  known  that  just  in  proportion  as 
general  education  progresses  in  a  State  or  country,  so  prejudice, 
crime,  vice  and  discord  disappear.  A  good  school  system  is  the 
noblest  boon  which  a  State  can  bestow  upon  its  people  and  it  is 
well  for  the  makers  of  our  laws  to  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
this  portion  of  legislative  business. 

An  exceedingly  able  article  upon  this  subject,  by  Hon.  Samuel 
Barnett,  of  Washington,  Ga.,  appeared  in  the  April  number  of 
that  excellent  journal,  Education  (Boston,  Mass.),  and  we  make 
a  brief  extract  as  follows: 

"  The  foundation  principle  of  education  by  the  State  is  mutual 
interest  founded  on  mutual  service. 

"  In  the  relations  of  State  and  school,  the  work  of  each  is  neces- 
sary to  the  other,  and  each  is  best  qualified  for  its  own  share  of 
the  work.  That  of  the  school  is  preparatory  and  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State ;  the  State  is  equally  essential  to  the  school. 
Justice  must  first  be  established  before  so  peaceful  an  institution 
can  prosper.  The  services  are  mutually  complimentary,  and 
each  does  its  part  at  a  great  relative  advantage;  The  relation  has 
considerable  analogy  to  marriage,  the  State  performing  the  sterner, 
harder,  and  more  exterior  duties  and  using  force;  the  school,  the 
gentler  domestic  duties,  using  reason  and  kindness.  To  develop 
the  subject  more  accurately  we  present  a  general  view  in  a  few 
formulated  theses: 
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THESES. 

"  1.  State  and  school  are  both  institutions  of  a  common  princi- 
pal, society. 

"2.  In  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  social  state,  the  school  is 
a  necessary  agency;  with  advancing  civilization  this  necessity 
constantly  increases. 

"3.  The  interest  of  the  State  in  this  preparation  is  too  profound 
to  be  left  to  chance;  indeed,  no  legislation  so  involves  the  highest 
interests  of  society  and  of  the  State  as  that  which  concerns  the 
education  of  the  people. 

"  4.  While  the  State  should  avail  itself  of  all  auxiliaries,  it  must 
at  its  peril  see  to  it  that  the  work  of  its  servant  and  ally,  the 
school,  is  timely  and  properly  done.  It  is  under  a  subpoena — 
'  Herein  fail  not  under  a  great  penalty.' 

"  5.  Education  subserves  the  purposes  not  only  of  the  best  dis- 
tributed justice,  but  of  the  most  enlightened  policy,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  harmonizing  ends  of  the  most  tender  mercy,  the 
most  melting  pity,  the  most  loving  charity;  and  all  these  without 
their  usual  accompanying  enervating  influences. 

"  6.  Education  is  the  profoundest  security  of  the  State  within 
and  without,  the  basis  of  wealth  and  strength,  the  chief  means  of 
prosperity  and  of  recuperation  from  adversity. 

"  An  enlightened  people  is  the  only  safety,  the  only  solid  bottom 
of  national  prosperity ;  and  this  is  trii3  a  fortiori  in  a  popular 
government. 

"  7.  While  no  wild,  indefinite  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
government  is  to  be  favored,  the  study  of  the  subject  will  induce 
a  more  and  more  profound  conviction  of  the  fundamental  charac- 
ter of  knowledge  in  its  relations  to  government  as  to  all  things  else; 
and  especially  of  the  very  near  and  intimate  relations  of  knowl- 
edge to  justice  and  liberty — the  great  ends  of  government. 

u8.  Admitting  the  importance  of  properly  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  State,  education  supplies  the  best  means  of  effecting  such 
limitation.  Among  its  numerous  and  incalculable  benefits  this  is 
but  one,  yet  one  of  inestimable  importance;  therefore,  the  power- 
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fal  guns  of  strict-construction  may  be  captured  and  reversed ;  for 

"  9.  Maximum  education  gives  maximum  liberty,  permits 
minimum  government. 

"Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  governed,  the  principal, 
is  the  best  and  only  security  against  their  agents,  the  rulers. 

"The  inclusion  of  knowledge  is  the  exclusion  of  all  that  is 
wrong  and  the  strengthening  of  all  that  is  good  in  government. 
Usurpations  and  abuses  seek  darkness,  they  shun  the  light. 
Knowledge  is  as  essential  to  self-protection  against  government 
as  against  any  other  power.  Knowledge  is  ever  associated  with 
liberty,  ignorance  with  despotism.  There  is  no  safety  short  of 
an  intelligent  criticism  on  the  action  of  government.  But  for 
knowledge  we  should  have  no  strict-construction  critics  to  tell  us 
of  its  excesses. 

"10.  AVith  an  enlightened  people  the  powers  of  government 
may  to  some  extent  be  innocently  extended,  for  with  growing- 
checks  growing  powers  are  possible. 

"11.  An  enlightened  people  is  the  best  constitution  of  a  State. 

"The  central  ideas  of  school  and  State,  respectively,  are 
knowledge  and  justice.  Now,  the  relations  between  knowledge 
and  justice  are  wonderfully  close.  In  the  animal  world  there  is 
scarcely  any  sense  of  justice,  and  little  of  it  among  savages: 
knowledge  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  it. 

"Knowledge  prepares  man  for  life,  justice  for  social  life.  Edu- 
cation is  the  art  of  living,  government  the  means  of  living 
together.  The  objects  are  almost  the  same.  Knowledge  and 
justice  kiss  each  other.  The  methods  of  the  State  and  the  school 
differ;  but  the  ends  are  the  same.  That  of  the  school  is  superior, 
however,  and  most  to  be  encouraged,  for  the  State  disciplines  by 
force,  the  school  by  reason.  The  State  governs  from  without, 
the  school  from  within.  Government  from  within  reduces  the 
need  of  government  from  without.  Says  Coleridge:  'The 
necessity  for  external  government  to  man  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
vigor  of  his  self-government.'  ***** 

"  Education  goes  to  the  fountain-head  ;  begins  at  the  beginning, 
at  the  proper  age,  cuts  up  the  little  weeds,  cultivates  in  the  spring- 
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time,  establishes  the  school  instead  of  the  prison,  the  teacher 
instead  of  the  jailor  or  hangman;  substitutes  reason  for  force. 
Education  protects  also  from  pauperism,  by  fitting  men  for  the 
competitions  of  life.  It  makes  men  self-supporting.  Finally, 
it  protects  us  from  our  protectors.  The  object  of  government  is 
to  protect  citizen  from  citizen ;  of  a  constitution,  to  protect  citizen 
from  ruler.  ■  The  best  constitution  is  an  enlightened  people. 

"An  educated  people  supplies  better  voters  to  choose  their 
rulers,  better  critics  to  judge  their  conduct,  a  better  and  larger 
selection  of  rulers.  They  best  know  their  rights,  they  best  know 
how  to  maintain  them.  They  are  strongest  to  enforce  the  means. 
They  are  the  best  check  on  war,  on  unjust  privileges,  on  discrimi- 
nating taxation,  on  all  forms  of-  public  plunder  and  peculation. 

"Thus  might  we  go  on  with  the  comparison,  item  by  item,  for 
knowledge  underlies  all — individual  interests  and  social  interests. 
It  is  the  universal  solvent." 


THE  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  surest  evidences  that  North  Carolina  is  moving 
onward  in  educational  matters  is  the  growth  of  our  graded 
schools.  Only  a  few  years  ago  not  one  of  these  most  excellent 
institutions  was  to  be  found  in  the  State  and  now  we  have  a  good 
number  of  them,  superintended  by  men  thoroughly  qualified  for 
this  work,  whose  labors  are  appreciated.  Every  school  is  well 
sustained,  some  of  them  having  an  enrollment  of  more  than  five 
hundred  pupils. 

Flourishing  graded  schools  are  now  in  operation  in  the  fol- 
lowing towns  and  cities  of  the  State:  Charlotte,  High  Point, 
Greensboro,  Durham,  Fayetteville,  Raleigh,  Salisbury,  Goldsboro, 
Rocky  Mount,  Wilson,  New  Bern  and  Wilmington. 
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Other  towns  are  proposing  to  organize  schools,  as  follows : 
Edenton,  Elizabeth  City,  Beaufort,  Kinston,  Shoe  Heel,  Tarboro, 
Lumberton,  Monroe,  Rockingham,  Apex,  Toisnot,  Enfield, 
Concord,  Statesville,  Hickory,  Shelby  and  Cary.  It  is  hoped 
that  ere  long  every  town  in  the  State  will  have  a  well  organized, 
thoroughly  alive  graded  school;  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known  that 
wherever  these  schools  exist  not  only  has  the  cause  of  education 
been  promoted  but  the  general  prosperity  of  the  town  has  also 
been  greatly  built  up.  The  advantage  of  good  instruction,  free 
to  all,  will  always  draw  new  residents  to  a  town  where  these 
advantages  exist. 


CURIOUS  FACTS. 


Nineveh  was  fourteen  miles  long,  eight  miles  wide,  and  forty- 
six  miles  round,  with  a  Avail  thick  enough  for  three  chariots 
abreast.  Babylon  was  fifty  miles  within  walls,  which  were  sev- 
enty-five feet  thick  and  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  one  hundred 
brazen  gates.  The  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  to  the  support  of  the  roof,  and  it  was  one ' 
hundred  years  in  building.  The  largest  of  the  pyramids  wTas 
four  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  in  height,  and  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-three  feet  on  the  sides.  The  base  covers  eleven  acres. 
The  stones  are  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the  layers  are  two 
hundred  and  eight.  It  gave  employment  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  while  being  built.  The  Labyrinth,  in  Egypt, 
contains  three  hundred  chambers  and  twelve  halls.  Thebes,  in 
Egypt,  presents  ruins  twenty-seven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contained  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  citizens  and  four 
hundred  thousand  slaves.  The  temple  of  Delphos  was  so  rich 
in  decorations  that  it  was  plundered  of  fifty  million  dollars,  and 
the  Emperor  Nero  carried  away  from  it  two  hundred  statues. 
The  walls  of  Rome  were  thirteen  miles  in  circumference. — The 
Teacher  {Philadelphia). 
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IMPORTANT  INFORMATION. 

Every  person  in  North  Carolina  ought  to  commit  to  memory 
the  following  facts  about  the  State,  because  it  is  just  such  infor- 
mation as  we  have  frequent  occasion  to  use : 

Area  of  the  State, 52,286  square  miles. 

Land  Surface, 48,666 

Water  Surface, 3,620 

Extreme  Length, 503]-  miles. 

Breadth, 187A       " 

Length  of  Coast  line, 314         "  I 

Latitude  of  Raleigh  (the  Capital), 35°47/ 

Longitude, 78°3S/5// 

Altitude, 365  feet. 

Average  elevation  of  the  State, 640     " 

Highest  point  (Mitchell's  Peak), 6688     " 

Highest  Town  (Boone), 3250     " 

Population  of  the  State, 1,399,750 

White, 867,242 

Colored, .- 531,277 

Indians, 1,230 

Number  of  Counties, 96 

Area  of  largest  County  (Brunswick,  Robeson), 750  miles. 

Area  of  smallest  County  (New  Hanover), 80       " 

Population  of  largest  County  (Wake), 47,939 

of  smallest  County  (Graham), 2,335 

of  Capital  (Raleigh), 9,265 

of  largest  City  (Wilmington), 17,350 

Miles  of  Railroad, , 2,040 

Miles  of  Inland  Steamboat  Navigation, 900 

Average  Mean  Annual  Temperature, 59° 

"         Rainfall,  52  inches. 

. Total  Water-power, 3,500,000  horse-power. 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LSW. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  many  changes  were  made 
in  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  and,  for  the  information 
of  those  concerned  we  mention  the  changes  which  are  of  most 
importance: 

In  case  a  vacaucy  occurs  in  the  office  of  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  the  School  Committee  of  any  district 
in  such  county  are  empowered  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
office  during  the  vacancy. 

School  Committees  to  be  elected  biennially  in  October,  instead 
of  December;  term  of  service  beginning  first  Monday  in  December. 

No  order  given  by  a  School  Committee  of  any  district  for 
maps,  charts,  globes  or  other  school  apparatus,  shall  be  valid 
unless  the  same  be  endorsed  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  approved  by  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

A  third  grade  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  unless  the  appli- 
cant answer  correctly  seventy  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  examina- 
tion questions. 

The  clause  making  it  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  "  visit  and  inspect  the  public  schools  of 
his  county  regularly  "  is  repealed.  The  County  Superintendent 
can  suspend  a  teacher  for  any  cause  only  "with  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  district  in  which 
he  (the  teacher)  is  employed."     * 

The  daily  pay  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  reduced  from  three  to  two  dollars,  and  the  Superintendent 
must  render  an  "itemized"  account  "with  an  affidavit  attached 
that  the  services  therein  charged  have  been  in  fact  made  and 
rendered."  The  salary  received  by  the  County  Superintendent 
"  shall  not  exceed  three  per  centum  of  the  school  fund  apportioned 
in  the  county." 

School  Committeemen  "  shall  be  exempt  from  jury  service  and 
working  on  the  public  roads." 
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We  cannot  say,  at  present,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  these 
changes  upon  the  cause  of  public  instruction  in  our  State,  but 
we  will  all  hope  for  the  best.  The  columns  of  The  Teacher 
are  offered  to  the  educational  people  of  our  State  for  full  discus- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  the  amended  School  Law,  with  an 
earnest  desire  that  the  best  points  may  yet  be  brought  to  the 
attention  qf  our  law  makers  and  combined  in  a  school  bill  which 
shall  bring  to  the  children  of  the  State  the  highest  educational 
advantages. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  recently 
issued  the  following  official  circulars  in  regard  to  the  new  School 
Law : 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
Office  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  March  22d,  1883. 
To  County  Superintendents: 

Gentlemen: — I  have  this  da)'  forwarded  copies  of  the  Act  of  18S3,  amend- 
ing the  School  Law  of  1881.  I  will  forward  a  supply  of  copies  of  the  law,  as 
amended,  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  with  explanatory  notes  and  my  con- 
struction of  its  provisions,  with  a  circular-letter  to  you  of  directions  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  your  duties  and  powers  under  the  law'.  The  amendatory  act  is 
a  long  step  backwards  and  is  very  discouraging  to  the  true  friends  of  public 
schools  and  popular  education,  but  it  cannot  be  undone  now.  Let  us,  therefore, 
do  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances  and  work  wisely  for  a  better  sys- 
tem from  future  legislation.  Let  us  stand  to  our  guns  until  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  our  cause  shall  be  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  all. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  C.  SCARBOROUGH, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
Office  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  March  27th,  1883. 

To  the  County  Boards  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen: — Under  the  recent  act  of  the  the  General  Assembly,  amend- 
ing the  School  Law  of  1881,  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  County  Superinten- 
dents of  Public  Instruction,  outside  of  examining  teachers,  holding  teachers' 
institutes,  distributing  blanks  and  collecting  and  reporting  statistics,  is  left 
largely  to  your  wise  determination  and  direction.  The  pay  of  this  officer  has 
been  unwisely  cut  down  to  two  dollars  per  day,  and  the  limit  beyond  which 
you  cannot  go  in  allowing  pay  for  his  work  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  school 
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fund  disbursed.  Within  these  limits  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  as  amended, 
is  that  you  shall  keep  his  time  occupied  with  the  very  important  work  of 
supervising,  inspecting  and  helping  forward  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  the 
interest  of  public  schools.  I  therefore  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  giving 
these  officers  as  much  of  this  kind  of  work  to  do  as  possible,  and  that  you 
insist  upon  its  faithful  performance  and  upon  a  thorough  organization  of  the 
school  system  of  your  county.  No  work  of  greater  responsibility  can  be 
placed  upon  any  citizen  than  this  which  is  committed  to  you  anjl  the  County 
Superintendents,  to-wit:  The  education  of  the  children  and  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  this  free  government  of  ours,  wherein  each 
citizen  is  a  sovereign. 

Let  no  backward  steps  be  taken  by  you  as  far  as  in  your  power  lies  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  let  everything  be  done  that  can  be  under  the  law  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teachers  and  the  schools  of  the  people.  Let  us  all  work  together 
for  the  common  good  and  endeavor  to  continue  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  school  system  which  has  marked  the  past  two  years  of  its  history. 

A  supply  of  copies  of  the  law  as  amended  will  be  forwarded  for  distribution 
at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  C.  SCARBOROUGH, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ATTENDING  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

BY    UICHARD    H.    LEWIS,    OP    KINSTON   COLLEGE. 

The  motto  of  every  teacher  should  be:  "While  we  live,  let  us 
learn." 

The  pedagogue  who  cannot  be  taught  is  ripe  for  the  grave — 
let  him  descend  into  it. 

"Methods  of  Instruction,"  '" Theories  of  Teaching,"  "How  to 
Teach,"  are  good  books — they  should  be  read,  pondered  and 
studied;  but  the  living  voice  is  a  better  instructor,  especially 
when  example  follows  upon  the  heels  of  precept  and  fastens  the 
truths  in  the  mind. 
4 
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"One  story  is  good  till  another  is  told"  is  a  good  old  saving. 
And  one  method  of  teaching  is  good  till  a  better  is  exemplified. 
Therefore,  we  advise  every  teacher  to  attend  a  Normal  School  the 
coming  summer.  Go  and  see  men  who  have  earned  distinction 
in  their  profession,  study  their  methods,  accept  the  truths  which 
they  present  and  thereby  brighten  your  own  armor  for  future 
conflicts.  Stoop  that  you  may  conquer.  Humble  yourself  that 
you  may  be  exalted.     Be  a  boy  or  a  girl  again — be  a  pupil. 

Thrice  blessed  are  the  young  teachers  of  to-day  who  have 
Normal  School  training:. 


THE  NORMSL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  last  meeting  decided  to 
leave  the  Normal  Schools  at  the  same  places  at  which  they  have 
previously  beeu  held.  Below  are  given  the  places  and  the  local 
Boards  of  Management  at  each  place.  So  far  as  I  am  at  present 
informed,  no  organization  of  any  of  the  Boards  has  been  effected, 
except  for  the  Franklin  Board.  Indeed,  all  of  the  gentlemen 
have  not  notified  me  of  their  willingness  to  serve.  I  presume, 
however,  they  will  do  so.  J.  C.  Scarborough, 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

WHITE    NORMALS. 

Franklin. — N.  P.  Rankin,  Chairman  ;  A.  D.  Farmer,  Secre- 
tary; J.  G.  Crawford,  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Lucas. 

Newton.— M.  O.  Sherrill,  Jas.  A.  Garvin,  M.  L.  McCorkle, 
F.  M.  Williams  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Foil. 

Wilson.— H.  G.  Connor,  R,  W.  King,  G.  W.  Blount,  J.  R. 
Woodard,  J.  A.  Tynes,  T.  J.  Hadley,  Josephus  Daniels,  Wilson  ; 
James  S.  Battle  and  Jacob  Battle,  Rocky  Mount;  and  John  D. 
Wells,  Toisnot. 

Elizabeth  Oity.—W.  W.  Keneday,  Dr.  S.  N.  Butts,  W.  F. 
Pool  and  W.  J.  Griffin. 
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COLORED    NORMALS. 

Fayetteville.—Dr.  T.  D.  Haigh,  W:  C.  Troy  and  T.  D. 
Williams. 

Salisbury.— Thos.  F.  Klutz,  S.  H.  Wiley,  John  Ramsey,  M. 
L.  Holmes  and  Rev.  J.  Rumple. 

Franklinton.—W.  P.  Clegg,  J.  C.  Hines,  W.  H.  Mitchell, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Wellons  and  J.  8.  Joyner. 

New  Bern. — Geo.  Allen,  Rev.  L.  C.  Vass  and  George  Fisher. 

UNIVERSITY    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  entire  list  of  instructors  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but 
the  following  constitutes  the  faculty  as  far  as  the  engagements 
have  been  made: 

Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  LL.  D.,  President;  Capt.  John  E. 
Hugger,  Principal  of  Rocky  Mount  Graded  School,  Secretary; 
Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Principal  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School,  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  of  Golds- 
boro  Graded  School;  Prof.  W.  A.  Wilborn,  of  Salisbury  Graded 
School;  Prof.  M.  C.  Noble,  Superintendent  of  Wilmington 
Public  Schools ;  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Principal  of  Kinston  College ; 
Prof.  J.  C.  Meares,  of  Raleigh  Graded  School;  Mrs.  M.  O.  Hum- 
phrey, of  Goldsboro  Graded  School;  Miss  Jane  C.  Wade,  of 
Monroe  High  School ;  Miss  Lily  W.  Long,  of  Charlotte  Female 
Seminary. 

The  session  will  begin  on  the  21st  day  of  June  and  continue 
five  weeks. 


Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a  standing 
army.  If  we  retrench  the  wages  of  the  school-master,  we  must 
raise  those  of  the  recruiting  sergeant. — Edward  Everett. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

WHY  COUNTY  INSTITUTES  SHOULD  BE  ATTENDED. 

BY  REV.  P.  R.  LAW,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT,  CHATHAM  COUNTY. 

Nothing  more  than  a  few  practical  hints  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  we  have  chosen  as  our  subject  are  intended  to  be  given 
in  this  article.  We  may  ask  attention  to  a  more  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  in  future  issues  of  The  Teacher. 

I  define  a  Teachers'  Institute  to  be  an  organization  under  the 
control  of  a  County  Superintendent,  for  the  pupose  of  improving 
the  teacher  in  everything  that  concerns  the  successful  perfor- 
mance of  his  professional  duties,  both  within  and  without  the 
school-room. 

1.  Every  teacher  should  attend  the  Institute  in  his  county, 
because  thereby  his  scholarship  may  be  improved.  I  have  said 
may  be  improved,  because  personal  application  is  necessary  to 
personal  improvement.  No  educational  machinery,  however 
wisely  adjusted,  can  improve  the  scholarship  of  a  pupil  unless 
the  pupil  applies  himself  by  mental  efforts  for  improvement 
under  its  guidance.  All  educated  men  are  self-made,  and  all 
scholarship  is  acquired  by  individual  effort.  County  Institutes, 
properly  conducted,  awaken,  increase  and  give  wise  guidance  to 
efforts  for  improvement  in  scholarship,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
attended.  And  they  should  be  attended  especially,  I  will  add 
with  feelings  of  sadness  and  regret,  because  there  is  such  an 
abounding  all  over  North  Carolina  of  unscholarly  teachers.  It 
is  needful  to  write  plainly  and  candidly.  One  great  reason  why 
our  public  school  system  is  to-day  in  such  great  disrepute  in  the 
State  is  the  prevalent  lack  of  competent  teachers.  As  Superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  my  county,  I  have  known  a 
teacher  to  write  a  postal,  in  complaint  of  having  received  only 
a  third  grade  certificate  to  teach,  instead  of  a  first  grade  certificate, 
which  he  had  been  receiving  for  several  successive  years,  and  spell 
four  words  incorrectly  and  make  three  grammatical  blunders  in  the 
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few  lines  that  made  up  the  composition.  Such  occurrences  have 
not  been  uncommon.  The  widespread  incompetency  of  teachers, 
I  presume,  is  conceded.  Without  scholarship  in  the  teacher  there 
can  be  none  in  the  school.  The  teacher  is  the  soul  of  the  school 
in  this  particular.  It  is  neces^uy,  then,  that  something  should 
be  done,  such  as  the  properly  conducted  Institute  accomplishes, 
to  inspire  among  the  teachers  of  the  State  a  higher  ideal  of 
scholarship  and  awaken  a  longing  for  greater  proficiency  in  con- 
ducting the  studies  to  be  pursued  iu  the  public  schools.  Example 
is  contagious.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  forceful  incentive  to 
study  than  the  presence  and  labors  of  a  corps  of  scholarly  and 
accomplished  instructors. 

2.  County  Iustitues  ought  to  be  attended  by  teachers  in  order 
to  learn  new  and  improved  and  successful  methods  of  effecting 
instruction.  In  my  experience  in  inspecting  school-room  work,  I 
have  found  excessive  ignorance  of  successful  modes  of  teaching. 
The  teachers  of  the  State  are,  I  presume,  more  lacking  in  profi- 
ciency of  teaching  than  in  scholarship.  Every  properly  con- 
ducted Institute  is  a  model  school.  For  the  time,  the  teachers 
are  transformed  to  pupils  as  in  boyhood  days,  and  school  life  is 
lived  over  again.  The  teacher  learns  under  the  tuition  of  learned 
and  progressive  men,  who  have  been  chosen  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  in  hand,  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  successfully  conducting  school-room  work  in  all  its  aspects. 
For  this  reason  a  strong  plea  may  be  grounded  for  attending 
Institutes. 

3.  Teachers  ought  to  attend  County  Institutes  in  order  to 
elevate  public  sentiment  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  a  country 
like  ours,  no  great  jmblic  measure  can  long  prosper  without  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  cause  of 
education  is  pre-eminently  the  people's  cause.  The  people  must 
be  made  to  see  that  it  is  the  life  and  glory  of  the  Republic,  and 
that  they  are  receiving  it  in  return  for  their  taxes.  The  world, 
a  distinguished  writer  has  well  said,  is  governed  by  three  things, 
viz.  :•"  Wisdom,  love  and  appearance."  He  is  not  a  practical 
man  who  ignores  appearance.     The  people  must  be  enabled  to 
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see  "able  masters,  worthy  of  the  high  vocation  of  instructing  the 
people."  This  glorious  result  can  be  promoted  by  attending 
Institutes.  The  fact  that  the  teachers  of  a  county  are  assembled 
in  a  body  to  learn  more  about  their  text-books,  and  more  about 
the  best  methods  of  unfolding  to*  the  children  of  the  county  the 
knowledge  contained  in  the  text-books,  serves  the  noble  pupose 
of  ingratiating  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  great  heart 
of  the  people. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  County  Superinten- 
dents of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  will 
be  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  July,  1883. 
The  following  is  the  programme: 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JULY  3. 

PRELIMINARY    MEETING. 

Address  of  welcome  at  8  p.  m.,  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Mangum,  D.  D.  Response 
by  the  President,  Rev.  W.  B.  Pressley. 

WEDNESDAY  FORENOON. 

Roll  call  and  enrollment  of  new  members.  Reading  of  minutes  of  last 
meeting.  Election  and  installation  of  new  officers.  Paper  by  Eugene  T. 
Jones — subject:  "The  Encouragements  and  Discouragements  of  the  Prac- 
tical Work  of  the  County  Superintendent."  Discussion  of  the  paper  opened 
by  Isham  Royal,  of  Sampson.     General  Discussion. 

RECESS. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Paper  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Long,  of  Alamance — subject:  "The  Examination  of 
Teachers — its  Method,  Scope  and  Purpose."  Discussion  by  W.  H.  P.Jenkins, 
of  Granville.  Paper  by  L.  H.  Rothrock,  of  Rowan — subject :  "  The  Discipline 
of  the  School-room."  Discussion  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Smith,  of  Cabarrus.  (General 
Discussion. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Address  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, at  8  P.  M.     New  and  Unfinished  Business. 

THURSO  A  Y  FORENOON. 

Paper  by  B.  F.  Grady,  Jr.,  of  Duplin — subject:  "Personal  Inspection  of 
the  Schools  by  the  Superintendents — its  Method,  Scope  and  Purpose."  Dis- 
cussion by  Rev.  J.  L.  Currie,  of  Orange.  General  Discussion.  Brief  reports 
by  Superintendents  of  their  year's  work  and  success. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Paper  by  B.  W.  Hatcher,  of  Johnston — subject:  "  The  Efficient  Superinten- 
dent." Discussion  by  J.  D.  Pegram,  of  Harnett.  General  Discussion.  Read- 
ing, correction  and  approval  of  minutes.     Adjournment. 

Committee  of  Local  Arrangements — Superintendents  of  Orange,  Durham  and 
Chatham. 

Railroad  fares  secured  for  Normal  School  by  President  Battle  will  apply  to 
Superintendents. 

P.  R.  LAW, 

J.  R.  Wharton,  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

Secretary. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


In  our  institutions  of  learning  the  destiny  of  the  great 
American  Commonwealth  is  to  be  sealed. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  of  Baltimore,  will  preach  the  Commence- 
ment Sermon  at  Wake  Forest  College  in  Jnne. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Robey,  of  Golclsboro,  will  preach  the  Annual 
Sermon  at  Rntherfordton  College  Commencement  in  Ma)'. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island,  Dominion  of  Canada,  there  are 
said  to  be  fewer  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
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Sixty  years  ago  the  Methodists  of  this  country  had  but 
oue  denominational  school.  Now  they  have  fifty-seven  colleges, 
with  4,500  students,  and  own  $11,000,000  in  college  property. 

The  Commencement  address  at  Clinton  Collegiate  Institute 
will  be  delivered  by  Colonel  Walter  Clark  on  May  18th.  Colonel 
Clark  is  an  excellent  speaker,  and  we  congratulate  our  Clinton 
friends  on  their  selection. 

The  first  reform  needed  to  improve  our  schools  is  to 
raise  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  the  only  way  to  elevate  the 
profession  is  to  free  teachers  from  this  utter  and  helpless  depend- 
ence upon  unprofessional  men — this  bondage  to  outside  igno- 
rance.— Ex. 

Music. — Singing  is  one  of  the  most  joyful  exercises  in  school. 
It  animates;  it  exhilarates;  it  invigorates.  Music  reaches  the 
soul  itself.  Have  a  few  real  lively  songs  which  the  pupils  can 
sing  well,  and  you  drive  despondency,  ill-humor,  heartache,  and 
all  other  disagreeable  feelings  away  with  the  passing  winds. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  Jonesboro  High  School 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  24,  and  will  be  as  follows:  11 
A.  m.,  annual  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Wrenn,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference;  3  P.  m.,  annual  literary  address  by  Hon.  Geo. 
M.  Rose,  of  Fayetteville;  7:30  p.  m.,  concert,  declamation,  reci- 
tations, dialogues,  &c. 

Vary  the  Exercises. — Pupils  soon  tire  of  sameness.  Vary 
the  methods.  Introduce  new  exercises.  Be  mirthful.  Keep 
wide  awake.  Dress  with  good  taste.  Discuss  the  news.  Talk 
with  your  pupils.  Have  games,  and  play  with  the  scholars  your- 
self. Do  all  this,  and  cheerfulness  will  sit  enthroned  on  every 
countenance. — Ex. 

The  new  Compulsory  Education  "Law  of  Rhode  Island  re- 
quires that  every  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen 
years  shall  have  sixteen  weeks  of  schooling  each  year.     No  child 
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under  twelve  is  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  manufactory,  and 
no  one  under  fourteen  who  cannot  write  his  name,  age  and  place 
of  residence,  or  read  some  part  of  the  State  Constitution. 

A  nation's  advancement  depends  upon  its  teachers.  To  make 
true  progress  each  generation  must  give  to  the  next  something 
which  it  did  not  receive,  but  itself  discovered  or  originated,  and 
added  to  the  common  hereditary  store.  This,  then,  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  toward  the  world — to  help  his  generation  to  take  a 
step  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization. —  The  Teacher  (Phila). 

Educational  Generals. — What  we  want  at  the  heads  of 
our  schools  and  colleges,  as  what  we  want  at  the  head  of  our 
army  divisions,  is  generals.  And  that  State  is  the  most  thrifty 
which  searches  for  this  power  wherever  it  can  be  found,  and 
placing  it  at  the  head  of  its  educational  institutions,  pays  for  it 
whatever  it  may  demand,  as  it  pours  out  its  treasure  at  the  feet 
of  its  successful  army  generals. — Anna  C.  Braekett. 

The  following,  which  we  find  in  the  Book-Keeper,  expresses 
our  sentiments : 

The  one  who  would  honestly  edit 
Should  always  be  willing  to  credit; 
To  clip  without  end, 
And  no  credit  append, 
Is  noffthe  square  thing.     We  have  said  it. 

Mr.  James  D.  Murphy,  of  La  Grange  Academy,  has  been 
offered  a  professorship  in  a  college  at  Lamartine,  Nebraska. 
This  is  a  worthy  compliment  to  a  most  worthy  gentleman,  and 
while  we  feel  proud  of.  the  honor  bestowed  upon  one  of  our 
North  Carolina  teachers,  yet  we  hope  that  Mr.  Murphy  will  con- 
clude to  remain  iu  the  State.  His  labors  as  a  teacher  are  very 
.  valuable  and  successful,  and  we  are  loth  to  part  with  him. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Greensboro  Female 
College  are  appointed  for  the  last  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
May.  On  the  last  Sunday  in  May,  Rev.  W.  W.  Duncan,  D.  D., 
of  Wofford  College,  South  Carolina,  will  preach  the  annual  ser- 
mon.    On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Rev.  J.  H.  Guinn  will 
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preach  a  missionary  sermon  before  the  Young  Ladies'  Missionary 
Society,  and  ex -Governor  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  will  deliver  the 
animal  address  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May.  This  is  a  splendid 
programme.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  college  has  a  larger 
number  of  boarding  pupils  than  it  has  had  for  the  past  ten  years. — 
Wilson  Advance. 

The  next  Commencement  of  Graham  Normal  College  will 
take  place  on  Friday,  May  25th,  1 883.  The  number  of  graduates 
will  be  larger  than  ever  before.  The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  will 
be  preached  by  Rev.  J.  Pressley  Barrett,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Sun,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  The  address  before  the  Literary 
Society  will  be  delivered  by  B.  F.  Long,  of  the  law  firm  of  Rob- 
bins  &  Long,  Statesville,  North  Carolina.  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett  is 
one  of  our  most  prominent  religious  editors  and  ministers.  Mr. 
Long  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  since  the  war,  with 
just  distinction,  and  received  the  orator's  medal,  which  was 
awarded  him  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  of  that  celebrated 
institution. 

We  recently  published  the  offer  of  a  $30  set  of  maps  as  a 
special  premium  to  be  competed  for  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall  by 
the  pupils  of  public  schools,  outside  of  incorporated  cities,  for 
the  best  map  drawing.  We  now  take  pleasure  in  stating,  for  the 
further  benefit  of  the  schools,  that  Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  & 
Co.,  booksellers  of  this  city,  offer  one  Johnson  Revolving  Book 
Case,  valued  at  $15,  for  the  best  county  map,  drawn  by  any 
pupil  of  a  public  school  located  in  any  incorporated  town;  the 
map  to  be  of  the  county  in  which  the  pupil  resides.  Also,  Baker, 
Pratt  &  Co.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  school  furniture, 
through  Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  offer  one  handsome 
walnut  teacher's  desk,  valued  at  $40,  for  the  best  drawn  map  of 
North  Carolina,  by  any  teacher  in  the  State,  on  a  scale  of  one 
mile  to  the  inch.  All  maps  to  be  drawn  in  1883.  These  are 
most  elegant  and  useful  premiums  and  are  well  worth  competing 
for. — News  and  Observer. 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR  JOURNfiL. 

The  North  Carolina  Teacher  enters  upon  its  mission  with 
this  number.  No  explanation  is  deemed  necessary  as  to  its  appear- 
ance, except  that  we,  as  citizens  of  the  old  North  State,  feel  an 
earnest  interest  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  our  State,  and 
desire  to  aid  as  far  as  possible  those  who  are  engaged  in  training 
our  boys  and  girls,  by  giving  to  them,  in  convenient  shape,  through 
the  pages  of  The  Teacher,  the  very  best  and  most  practical 
hints,  suggestions  and  methods  upon  educational  subjects  that 
have  been  tried  by  the  leading  instructors  of  the  times  and  proven 
successful. 

A  sound,  practical,  well  organized,  progressive  system  of  edu- 
cation is  what  we  are  all  sincerely  interested  in,  and  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  securing  this  blessing  is  put  in  operation  when 
every  teacher  in  the  State  strives  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  profession,  and  feels  an  honest  ambition  to  excel  in  his 
calling. 

This  is  an  age  of  advancement.  In  every  department  of  life 
we  can  see  the  actual  effects  and  unmistakable  indications  of  pro- 
gress. In  business  circles,  where  gather  the  interests  which  are 
felt  throughout  the  world,  the  watch- word  is  "onward;"  in  the 
great  manufacturing  establishments,  the  past  few  years  have  shown 
wonderful  improvements  in  methods  and  results;  on  the  farm  is 
seen  almost  marvelous  pieces  of  agricultural  machinery,  so  gigan- 
tic in  their  power  that  more  is  accomplished  in  twelve  hours  than 
our  ancestors  «oulcl  effect  in  as  many  days;  even  in  the  home 
circle  we  find  the  modern  machines  of  domestic  economy  rapidly 
displacing  the  old,  tedious  and  bungling  methods  of  former  days. 
Our  educational  systems,  too,  throughout  the  whole  country,  are 
beginning  to  advance  under  the  powerful  and  irresistible  influ- 
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ences  of  this  universal  progress,  and  it  is  a  sacred  duty,  which 
every  citizen  of  this  State  owes  to  the  children,  to  bring  his 
best  efforts  to  work  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  highest  improve- 
ment in  our  systems  of  education,  both  public  and  private,  from 
the  most  primary  even  to  the  most  advanced  grade. 

To  the  mutual  assistance  of  our  teachers,  we  invite  all  to  con- 
tribute in  brief,  practical,  pointed  articles  as  to  methods,  discipline, 
improvement  and  elevation  of  teachers,  and  every  other  matter 
of  school-room  work  tending  to  progressive  education ;  and  it  is 
our  aim  to  make  the  journal  so  valuable  and  indispensable  an  aid 
that  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  We  want  our  County 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  to  make  free  use  of  the 
pages  of  The  Teacher  in  discussing  any  improvements  which 
may  be  deemed  advisable  in  our  Common  School  Law,  or  any 
other  matters  relating  to  their  work  Avhich  will  help  to  banish 
ignorance  and  prejudice  and  build  up  our  educational  advan- 
tages—the greatest  inheritance  which  a  State  can  give  to  its 
children. 

Our  teachers  cannot  overestimate  the  benefit  which  they 
will  derive  by  attendance  upon  some  one  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  this  summer.  The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  shown  great  wisdom  in  fixing  the  location  of  the 
Normal  Schools  in  such  sections  of  the  State  as  make  them  con- 
venient and  easy  of  access  by  every  teacher  within  the  scope  of 
their  territory.  The  expense  of  attending  a  session  of  any  one 
of  the  schools  is  comparatively  light.  The  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  all  give  very  low  rates  to  students,  and  our  railroads 
alWays  favor  the  normalite  liberally,  so  that  the  entire  expense  of 
attending  a  session  of  the  Normal  School  will  hardly  exceed  the 
cost  of  a  month  or  six  weeks'  board  at  home.  We  advise  you  sin- 
cerely not  to  fail  to  attend  some  Normal  School  this  summer,  for 
you  will  find  it  a  paying  investment  for  the  amount  expended, 
and  you  will  cany  home  many  new  ideas  which  will  prove  very 
valuable  to  you  in  the  work  of  the  school-room. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
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Instruction,  in  a  recent  circular  upon  the  subject  to  the  County 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  says: 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  most  particularly  to  the  State  Normal  Schools 
to  be  held  during  the  ensuing  summer,  at  various  places,  with  which  you  are 
familiar — to  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  attending  one  of  them  at  least, 
in  person,  and  of  insisting  that  the  teachers  of  your  county  shall  also  attend. 

If  our  public  school  system  is  to  be  improved  it  must  be  done  by  an  improve- 
ment of  the  teachers.  The  Normal  Schools,  established  at  so  many  widely 
separated  points,  place  the  means  of  improvement  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Let  it  be  understood  by  them,  that  in  future  examinations  you  propose  to  raise 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  thus  offered.  An 
applicant  can  then  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint  should  he  be  rejected  for 
incompetency.  Let  me  beg  that  you  give  this  matter  prompt  and  earnest 
attention. 

We  want  a  good,  active  agent  for  The  Teacher  at  each  of 
our  Normal  Schools  this  summer.  Our  terms  to  agents  are  ex- 
ceedingly liberal,  and  a  little  effort  will  enable  you  to  realize  a 
neat  sum  during  your  vacation.  If  you  are  going  to  the  Normal 
School,  and  would  like  to  represent  The  Teacher,  write  to  us 
at  once  for  terms  and  sample  copies.  We  want  over  a  thousand 
new  subscribers  during  the  summer. 

We  earnestly  desire  our  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  education  to  write  freely  their  views  upon  any  topics  relating 
to  this  great  question.  It  is  only  by  free  communication  with 
one  another  that  new  hints  and  suggestions  can  be  carefully  exam- 
ined and  tried,  and  thus  you  are  enabled  to  improve  your  own  ideas 
and  methods  of  teaching.  Don't  be  afraid  to  write,  for  other 
teachers  are  anxious  to  know  your  opinions  upon  any  educational 
subjects,  and  all  your  letters  will  have  many  readers. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tional Journal,  comes  to  us  this  month  filled  with  valuable  arti- 
cles. The  Journal  is  indeed  an  excellent  publication  and  well 
worthy  the  support  of  every  teacher  in  the  State.  Friend  Heit- 
man  has  given  much  time  and  labor  towards  promoting  our  edu- 
cational interests,  and  we  feel  that  his  efforts  ought  to  be  appre- 
ciated and  his  labors  amply  rewarded. 
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For  the  convenience  of  teachers  who  desire  to  take  any  of 
the  popular  periodicals,  we  have  arranged  the  following  favorable 
club  rates  with  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.  Examine  the 
list  and  see  if  it  will  not  be  to  your  interest  to  take  advantage  of 
our  reduced  terras.     The  subscriptions  are  for  one  year : 

Regular  Bate.     With  "Teacher." 

Harper's  Magazine $4  00  $4  50 

Weekly 4  00  4  50 

Bazar 4  00  4  50 

Young  People 150  2  10 

Leslie's   Weekly 4  00  4  50 

"         Popular  Monthly 3  00  3  60 

"         Sunday  Magazine 3  00  3  60 

St.   Nicholas 3  00  3  60 

The  Century  (Scribner's) 4  00  4  50 

Our  Continent 4  00  4  25 

Demorest  Magazine 2  00  2  50 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education 1  00  1  50 

We  are  prepared  to  arrange  very  favorable  club  rates  with  any 
publication  in  the  United  States,  with  either  Webster's  or  Wor- 
cester's Unabridged  Dictionary,  or  any  other  book  which  may  be 
desired. 

Be  sure  that  your  communications  for  publication  reach  us 
not  later  than  the  25th  of  each  month,  or  they  will  be  too  late 
for  the  current  issue  of  The  Teacher.  We  have  several  val- 
uable articles  which  we  would  have  been  very  glad  to  publish  in 
this  number,  but  the  edition  had  passed  through  the  press  when 
the  articles  arrived.     They  will  appear  in  the  July  number. 

We  send  out  a  large  number  of  this  issue  of  The  Teacher 
as  sample  copies,  and  ask  all  who  receive  the  magazine  to  care- 
fully examine  it.  Teachers,  do  you  not  think  its  monthly  visits 
will  bring  many  valuable  suggestions  to  you,  aiding  toward 
making  your  daily  labor  in  the  school-room  or  in  any  other 
department  of  our  educational  system  more  pleasant,  more  prac- 
tical, and  more  productive  of  good  results? 

We  shall  spare  no  labor,  care,  time  nor  expense  in  trying  to 
make  the  journal  just  what  the  teacher  needs,  and  we  want  the 
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name  of  every  teacher  in  the  State  on  onr  subscription  book. 
The  price  of  subscription  is  very  low,  and  scarcely  any  sacrifice 
need  be  made  in  order  that  you  may  spare  the  small  amount  from 
your  salary,  and  we  are  sure  that  you  will  feel  amply  repaid  for 
the  outlay  in  the  smiling  thanks  of  the  pupils  and  patrons  of 
your  school.  Send  in  your  subscription  at  once,  that  you  may 
not  miss  any  number  of  the  magazine. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  County  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction,  at  Chapel  Hill,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
July,  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  importance  and  interest. 
The  programme,  as  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee,  is  a 
very  attractive  one,  and  presents  a  fine  array  of  excellent  and 
forcible  sj)eakers  upon  each  topic  selected  for  discussion.  It  is 
very  earnestly  desired  that  every  County  Superintendent  in  the 
State  be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  the  arrangements  for  attend- 
ing are  so  favorable  that  no  one  need  stay  away.  Let  us  suppose 
that  all  our  ninety-six  Superintendents  are  at  this  meeting,  getting 
acquainted  with  each  other,  talking  about  the  great  educational 
interests  of  our  State,  discussing  plans  of  work,  organizing 
thoroughly  for  faithful  cooperation  of  labor,  and  mapping  out 
progressive  efforts  toward  improving  our  school  system.  What  an 
impetus  would  be  given  to  the  cause  of  education  in  North 
Carolina !  Every  Superintendent  would  carry  home  with  him  an 
enthusiasm  in  this  great  cause  which  will  give  a  "boom"  to 
education  in  his  county,  the  benefits  of  which  would  soon  be  felt 
and  seen  in  every  school  under  his  charge.  We  earnestly  urge 
you  to  attend  this  annual  meeting,  for  we  believe  that  not  only 
will  you  be  benefited  in  doing  so,  but  your  presence  will  encourage 
others,  and  mutual  good  will  be  the  result. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  advertising  pages. 
They  represent  only  the  very  best  business  houses,  widely  known 
and  thoroughly  reliable  in  all  their  dealings.  We  are  sorry  that 
our  limited  space  prevents  a  more  extended  and  particular  notice 
in  this  issue. 


ZLOT^T    PBICESI 


WW  PEgTI0R 


ANSWERED. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  School  Books. 


Within  the  past  few  years  the  demand  has  been  made  that  Text-books  for 
use  of  Common  Schools  should  be  furnished  at  the  Lowest  Rates  at  which  they 
can  be  afforded. 

With  the  advantages  gained  by  fifty  years  experience  as  Publishers  and 
Manufacturers  of  School  Text-books,  we  are  able  to  furnish  our  publications 
at  lower  prices  than  any  other  similar  publications  are  furnished. 

THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  contain  a  greater  amount  of  choice  and 

useful  matter,  with  the  very  best  material,  binding  and  workmanship,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prices,  than  any  other  school  books,  or  any  other  class  of  books 

published  in  this  country. 

ECONOMICAL  CO  URSE  OF  STUB  I. 

A  complete  Course  of  Study  for  schools  in  the  "common  branches"  may  be 
arranged  with  the  following  essential  books  in  each  branch : 

SPELLING— McGuffey's  Revised  Eclectic  Speller,  one  book. 

READING— McGuffey's  Revised  Eclectic  Readers,  five  books. 

ARITHMETIC— Ray's  New  Series  of  Arithmetics,  three  books. 

GEOGRAPHY— Electic  Series  of  Geographies,  two  books. 

GRAMMAR — Harvey's  Revised  Grammars,  two  books. 

HISTORY— Eclectic  U.  S.  History,  one  book. 

PENMANSHIP— Eclectic  Copy  Books,  Series. 

g@"For  Special  and  Regular  Prices  of  all  our  books,  and  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  first  introduction,  see  our  "Special  Price-List,"  sent  with  catalogue  to 
teachers  and  school  officers  on  application. 

VAN  ANTWERP,   BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK, 
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GOD  BLESS  OUR  SCHOOL. 

About  the  room  the  Christmas  greens 

In  rich  profusion  hung, 
While  sparkling  in  their  gilded  dress 

Those  graceful  vines  among, 
Where  fitting  mottoes  wrought  with  care, 

Each  with  its  wealth  of  good, 
And  this  of  all  that  decked  those  walls 

The  children's  favorite  stood — 
"God  bless  our  school." 

It  glittered  in  the  morning  sun 

In  characters  of  gold, 
As  beautiful  at  noontide  hour, 

Like  truth  that  ne'er  grows  old; 
What  though  the  storms  were  fierce  without, 

With  low-hung  clouds  of  gloom, 
A  halo  crowned  those  sacred  words, 

Its  radiance  filled  the  room — 
"God  bless  our  school." 

Once  to  my  side  a  fair  young  child 

Came  with  her  eyes  of  blue, 
So  full  of  light  and  innocence, 

Pure  thoughts  were  there  I  knew. 
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"Teacher,"  said  she,  "I  wonder  so 

If  it  can  really  be, 
That  God  who  lives  high  up  above 

Looks  down  from  heaven  to  see 
And  bless  our  school." 

Oh,  what  a  fitting  time  to  teach 

A  sweet  and  holy  truth, 
To  leave  its  impress  deep  engraved 

Upon  the  mind  of  youth  ! 
I  took  the  little  hand  in  mine, 

Gazed  in  that  childish  face, 
And  told  how  He,  whose  watchful  love 

Abides  in  every  place, 

Could  bless  our  school ; 

And  how  not  e'en  a  sparrow's  fall, 

Not  e'en  a  raven's  cry, 
Though  small  they  seem,  could  e'er  escape 

The  notice  of  His  eye. 
The  child-face  glowed  with  happy  smiles, 

"  Ah !  now  I  know,"  said  she, 
"  If  God  loves  e'en  the  little  birds, 

He  surely  cares  for  me, 

And  all  our  school." 

Oh  ye!  unto  whose  tender  care 

These  little  ones  are  given, 
Spurn  not  the  thoughtful  questionings, 

But  turn  their  hearts  to  heaven. 
And  when  ye  twine  about  your  rooms 

The  rich  festoons  of  green, 
There  place  among  those  graceful  vines 

These  golden  words  to  gleam — 
"  God  bless  our  school." 

— Selected. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHER. 

[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  R  TEACHER. 


I  contend  that  there  is  bnt  one  more  responsible  office  than  that 
of  the  teacher,  and  that  is  the  office  of  God's  ministry.     Now, 
fellow-teachers,  and  especially  fellow  primary  teachers,  have  yon 
thought  much   of  the    responsibilities  of  your   office?     Let   me 
suggest  that  the  first  question  you  put  to  yourself  be:  What  man- 
ner of  spirit  am  I  of?     This  all-important  question  is  of  vital 
consequence  to  your  success  in   the  training  of  the  young  minds 
and  souls  entrusted  to  your  care  ;   and  let  me  beg  of  you  to  answer 
the  question  honestly,  and  let  your  answer  be  what  it  should,  before 
you  dare  assume  the  great  responsibilities  of  our  post.     Strive  to 
attain  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher — a  spirit  which  is  beautifully 
described  by  David  O.  Page,  in  his  book  on  "  Theory  aud  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching,"  as  follows:  "A  spirit  that  seeks  not  alone  pecu- 
niary emolument,  but  deserves  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  useful 
to  those  who  are  to  be  taught;  a  spirit  that  elevates  above  every- 
thing else  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  human  soul,  and  that 
trembles  under  the  responsibility  of  being  its  educator ;  a  spirit 
that  looks  upon  gold  as  the   contemptible  dross  of  earth   when 
compared  with  the  imperishable  gem  which  is  to  be  polished  and 
brought  out  into  Heaven's  light  to  shine   forever;  a  spirit  that 
scorns  all  the  rewards  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  approving- 
God;  a  spirit   that    earnestly   inquires  what  is   right,   and  that 
dreads  to  do  what  is  wrong;  a  spirit  that  can  recognize  and  rev- 
erence the  handiwork    of  God  in  every  child,  and  that  burns 
with  the  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  training  it  to  the  highest 
attainment  to  which  it  is  capable."     Such  a  spirit  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  sought  by  the  teacher,  and  without  it,  the  •  highest  talent 
cannot  make  him  truly  excellent  in  the   profession.     Look  well 
to  your  motives,  fellow-teachers,  and  remember,  that  while  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  go  before  a  County  Examiner  and  procure  a 
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certificate  to  teach — an  easy  matter  to  enter  upon  your  duties  as 
teacher  (in  the  eyes  of  the  world),  with  no  further  recommenda- 
tion, but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  undo  the  mischief  which  a 
single  mistake  may  produce  on  the  mind  of  a  child  at  that  early 
age  when  mistakes  are  so  prone  to  be  made  upon  the  tender  little 
mind. 

How  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  are  teaching  from  a 
love  of  the  work ?  How  many  are  making  it  a  mere  stepping 
stone  for  something  higher,  in  their  estimation,  in  the  scale  of 
respectability?  How  many  consider  it  an  irksome  employment, 
and  never  manifest  half  so  much  delight  at  anything  as  at  the 
time  for  closing  school?  If  these  are  your  motives  for  teaching, 
give  it  up,  and  do  not,  for  conscience  sake,  impose  upon  the  chil- 
dren this  grudging  sort  of  labor  in  their  behalf,  when  you 
ought  to  make  your  work  a  labor  of  love,  and  realize  that  you 
are  blessed  in  being  chosen  to  care  for  God's  little  ones !  Do  not, 
I  beg  of  you,  enter  upon  the  high  duty  of  teaching  without  first 
considering  well  the  importance  of  its  position.  Ponder  the  re- 
sponsibilities, devote  your  best  powers  to  a  searching  and  thorough 
preparation  for  the  high  duties  you  propose  to  assume,  and  do 
not  enter  upon  them  lightly,  but  be  sure  that  your  motives  in 
entering  upon  said  duties  will  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  thus, 
trustingly,  prayerfully,  go  to  your  work  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance aud  an  earnest  determination  to  be  a  faithful  steward. 

The  qualifications  of  a  teacher  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
his  knowledge  of  all  the  "ologies"  and  sciences  of  the  present 
day.  Let  me  submit  some  of  the  main  qualifications  for  your 
consideration. 

"Manners"  is  an  all-important  one  to  begin  with,  and  can  a 
teacher  who  neglects  this  feature  expect  to  gain  the  respect  and 
good-will  of  the  severe  little  critics  he  is  teaching?  Pupils 
invariably  imitate  the  manners  of  their  teacher.  Look  well  to 
your  manners  then,  and  polish  them  unceasingly  till  you  will 
not  be  ashamed  of  the  reflection  they  will  cast  forth  when  your 
pupils  reproduce  them.  Have  you  a  large  amount  of  self-control  f 
If  not,  dare  you  hope  to  initiate  authority  over  the  little  wills 
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you  are  dealing  with?  Have  you  a  great  degree  of  firmness  f 
How  can  you  expect  to  be  respected  if  you  have  not,  but  are 
fickle-minded — undoing  to-morrow  what  has  been  done  to-day? 
Where  will  the  confidence  which  the  pupils  should  always  have 
in  their  teacher  be  in  such  a  case?  Are  you  consistent  and  just? 
If  not,  do  not  expect  the  slightest  show  of  voluntary  obedience 
from  your  pupils,  for  they  are  quick  to  see  if  their  master  is 
the  slave  of  caprice  and  prejudice,  and  he  will  be  respected 
accordingly.  Have  you  sympathy  with  the  children  you  are 
teaching  and  with  all  children?  Can  you,  do  you,  enter  readily 
into  all  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  are  you  helpful  and 
loving  in  your  intercourse  with  them?  Do  you  gain  their 
confidence  as  well  as  respect,  or  are  you  satisfied  with  a  cold, 
formal  obedience,  the  result  of  fear  of  punishment?  Are  you 
tolerant  ?  If  not,  how  can  you  deal  justly  with  all  the  party 
feelings  of  the  school  ?  How  can  you  temper  them  all  ?  Take 
side  with  none  if  you  are  not  tolerant.  Are  you  patient,  fellow- 
teachers  ?  Remember  that  without  this  virtue  you  are  certainly 
a  failure  as  a  teacher.  Are  you  kind,  invariably  kind  in  words 
and  actions  toward  your  pupils  ?  "  Patience  waits  while  kindness 
works."  Be  patient,  be  kind.  Your  example  is  all-powerful. 
The 'mistakes  you  make  cannot  be  corrected.  Think  of  the  ter- 
rible consequence  of  improper  teaching  to  the  moral  nature  of 
innocent  childhood.  A  teacher  should  be  an  earnest-minded, 
hard-striving' Christian — a  true  liver. 
Remember,  teacher, 

"Thou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach  ; 
Thy  soul  must  overflow  if  thou    ' 

Another's  soul  wouldst  reach. 
It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 

To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 

Shalt  the  world's  famine  feed  ; 
Speak  truly  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shalt  be  a  fruitful  reed. 
Live  truly  and  thy  life  shall  be 

A  great  and  noble  creed." 
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TESCH  PUPILS  HOW  TO  LEARN, 

Not  only  must  we  have  Normal  Schools  "to  teach  teachers 
how  to  teach,"  but  children  also  must  be  taught  how  to  learn. 
The  work  of  the  school-room  is  two-fold,  or,  as  we  have  often 
thought,  many-fold.  Knowledge  must  be  imparted,  the  effect  of 
the  pupil  must  be  supplemented,  his  ideas  must  be  strengthened 
and  systematized,  his  fragmentary  knowledge  connected  with 
known  facts,  and  his  erroneous  impressions  corrected.  This, 
however,  is  the  natural  work  of  the  recitation  period.  Apart 
from  that,  pupils  must  be  taught  how  to  best  utilize  their  powers. 
Help  should  be  administered  to  them  in  such  ways  as  will  assist 
and  strengthen,  but  not  take  place  of,  their  own  efforts.  Given 
a  child  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  a  book  the  consecutive  words 
in  which  are  reasonably  plain  to  the  child — the  mere  act  of  bring- 
ing the  two  things  together  does  not  argue  that  the  one  will 
readily  absorb  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  other.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  effort  at  first  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  new  and 
untried  experiment.  Many  children  think  that  if  they  learn  the 
words  by  rote  they  have  of  necessity  acquired  the  ideas.  Others 
read  over  the  pages  and  feel  that  they  understand  the  matter  as 
they,  proceed,  but  are  quite  unable  to  determine  when  they  know 
or  do  not  know  the  essential  part  of  it.  With  many  children 
this  ability  to  study  in  a  proper  manner  comes,  if  at  all,  late  in 
their  school-room  experience.  The  time  may  be  hastened  by 
careful  guidance,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to 
observe  each  individual  case,  so  as  to  induce  correct  habits  of 
mind  from  the  first. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  best  methods  for  increasing  the 
mental  grasp  and  strengthening  the  power  of  comprehension  is 
that  of  employing  the  children  to  look  up  certain  things  in 
books  other  than  their  text-books,  the  subject-matter  afterward  to 
be  retailed  to  the  teacher  in  the  child's  own  words.  Beginning 
with  narratives,  they  may  gradually  pass  to  matters  of  reasoning, 
the  statement  of  arguments,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.     It  is 
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easier  thus  to  search  for  a  particular  thing  than  to  go  over  certain 
pages  with  the  general  purpose  of  acquiring  whatever  is  in  them. 
Whatever  else,  teach  the  child  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions. 
This  will  not  be  a  palatable  lesson.  He  can  understand  in 
general  terms  that  the  practice  of  throwing  stones  himself,  and 
not  by  proxy,  increases  his  own  power  to  throw  stones.  Not  so 
readily  will  he  believe  that  extra  work,  spent  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  the  arithmetic,  is  equally  beneficial  in  strengthening 
him  for  future  effort.  Most  children  would  be  more  willing  to 
"do"  percentage  and  compound  proportion  by  proxy.  If  they 
only  knew,  they  might  as  reasonably  expect  to  learn  to  skate  or 
play  cricket  in  the  same  way.  We  have  known  two  boys  to 
cipher  through  the  arithmetic  together,  one  self-reliant,  the  other 
dependent.  One  not  only  did  most  of  the  problems  himself,  but 
explained  them  down  to  the  comprehension  of  his  companion, 
thereby  clearing  up  any  obscurities  which  might  have  remained 
in  his  own  mind.  Day  by  day  they  received  equally  good  num- 
bers for  recitation;  but  the  future  showed  that  one  had  grown 
stronger,  the  other  weaker,  all  the  time. —  The  Student. 


EXERCISE  FOR  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

BY  GEO:  0.   MASTIN,  COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT  OF   CARROLL  COUNTY,  ILL. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  asking  for  suggestions  relative 
to  "Friday  Afternoon  Exercises,"  a  leading  and  progressive 
teacher  wrote  this :  "  If  I  were  teaching  in  a  country  school  I 
should  make  my  Friday  afternoons  the  happiest  half-days  of  the 
week."  With  this  object  and  that  of  instruction  in  view,  success 
will  surely  follow.  Pupils  may  be  led  to  do  much  work,  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  playing.  Among  the  many  things 
that  you  may  do,  the  following  are  presented  as  examples : 

1.  Have  a  pronunciation  test.     Prepare  and  put  on  the  board 
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at   least  ten    words    commonly   mispronounced.     Do   this   soon 
enough  to  enable  the  earnest  pupils  to  consult  the  dictionary. 

2.  Devote  twenty  minutes  to  "  spelling  down,"  using  a  list  of 
words  commonly  misspelled. 

3.  Have  a  chart  or  map  exercise. 

4.  Read  a  short  sketch  and  have  the  pupils  reproduce  the 
thought  orally  or  from  writing. 

5.  Give  out  work,  either  orally  or  from  blackboard,  requiring 
work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  com- 
bined.    Teach  squares  of  numbers. 

6.  Let  each  pupil  give  a  sentiment  from  a  standard  author. 
If  possible,  induce  the  pupil  to  develop  the  thought  in  his 
sentiment.     (Language  lesson). 

7.  Put  "queer  queries."  on  the  board  for  investigation.  Do 
this  a  week  in  advance.  It  will  stimulate  observation.  Parents 
will  grow  interested. 

8.  Require  pupils  to  answer  rapidly  ten  questions  about 
current  events,  dates,  places,  persons,  etc.  Number  the  answer 
from  1  to  10,  and  criticise  as  in  written  spelling  lessons. 

9.  Give  a  practical  lesson  in  civil  government. 

10.  Conduct  an  exercise  in  false  syntax.  This  work  is  very 
practical.  Require  pupils  to  correct  sentences  without  giving  the 
grammatical  reasons.  In  this  way  you  can  do  much  to  teach  the 
true  use  of  the  verbs,  teach,  lie,  sit,  lay,  set;  the  true  use  of  the 
past  tense  and  past  participle  of  irregular  verbs;  and  also 
discountenance  many  vulgarisms.  It  is  better  to  do  this  than  to 
teach  the  list  of  presidents  of  the  United  States. 

11.  Require  older  pupils  to  write,  fold  properly,  inclose,  and 
address  a  letter  of  some  kind. 

The  above  are  among  the  many  things  that  pupils  can  and  will 
do.  You  cannot  expect  to  bring  about  all  of  these  results  at 
once.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  state  what  to  do;  but  it  takes 
time  and  patience  to  learn  how  to  do  these  things.  When  the 
very  young  pupils  grow  weary,  let  those  of  them  who  prefer  it  go 
home.  You  need  not  hope  to  secure  a  willing  co-operation  of  all 
your  pupils.     If  half   of  them   try   it    at   first,  you    may   feel 
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encouraged.  Giving  sentiments  is  a  pleasant  exercise.  Every 
teacher  should  own  an  Emerson  or  a  Longfellow  calendar,  and 
place  it  in  his  school-room.  If  you  know  of  anything  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  that  adds  interest  to  these  suggestions,  please 
let  the  teaching  fraternity  hear  from  you.  If  the  plan  of  having 
"  Friday  Afternoon "  exercises  impresses  you  favorably,  don't 
fail  to  attempt  it,  no  matter  how  small  your  school,  nor  how 
unruly,  or  how  unlimited  your  supply  of  books  and  appliances, 
•'nor  how  brief  your  experience.  But  of  one  fact  you  may  be 
assured :  Unless  you  are  willing  to  do  much  extra  work  out  of 
regular  school  hours,  you  can  hardly  hope  to  win. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

HINTS  ON  TEACHING  DRAWING. 

BY    EUGENE    L.    HARRIS,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 


I  wish  to  help  you,  teachers,  in  the  beginning  and  progress  of 
drawing  in  your  schools.  You  naturally  shrink  from  trying  to 
teach  that  in  which,  probably,  you  have  never  been  taught,  and 
need  some  encouragement.  You  can  teach  it,  one  and  all,  and 
learn  it  too  at  the  same  time.  The  teacher  who  does  not  learn  as 
he  teaches  is  a  poor  teacher.  You  teach  writing — drawing  is  not 
more  difficult.  Says  one  of  great  experience,  "  Drawing  can  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  well  taught,  by  any  teacher  who 
can  teach  writing;  and  all  children  who  can  be  taught  to  read, 
write,  or  cipher,  can  be  taught  to  draw."  It  does  not  require  a 
special  talent,  or  gift,  but  like  all  worthy  branches — work.  Per- 
haps you  have  never  gotten  hold  of  drawing  by  the  right  handle. 
Let  us  find  its  best  handle. 

Begin  with  your  pupils  early — as  soon  as  they  use  the  slate 
and  pencil,  and,  you  know,  that  is  from  the  very  first.  Let  the 
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drawing  lesson  be  a  part  of  every  day's  work.  With  drawing 
lay  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.  ■  So  much  for  the  when. 
Now  for  the  cui  bono. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  is  not  merely  to  learn  your  pupils  to 
make  meaningless  marks  upon  their  slates  or  paper.  Or  even  to 
enable  them  to  copy  without  thought  elaborate  designs.  It  is  to 
express  ideas — ideas  which  are  developed  in  the  drawing  lessons 
by  leading  them  to  perceive,  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  remember, 
and,  as  a  result,  to  know.  We  go  through  the  world  with  our 
eyes  shut,  nine-tenths  of  us,  never  seeing,  never  knowing  any- 
thing clearly.  Nothing  like  drawing  opens  our  eyes  to  what  is 
around  us  or  gives  such  a  thirst  for  more  knowledge.  Further, 
it  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.  Picture-making  is  not  the  object 
you  seek  in  teaching  it,  but  to  train  the  eye  and  hand  to  be  more 
accurate  and  skillful  in  any  walk  of  life.  Teach  them  properly 
in  drawing  and  you  give  your  pupils  a  new  sense  for  enjoyment, 
a  new  language  for  expression,  and  a  new  hand  for  execution. 
In  its  relation  and  application  to  whatever  vocation  each  may 
choose  he  will  be  possessed  of  a  bread-making  tool — and  our  age 
and  generation  has  need  of  a  "  bread-making  education." 

You  wish  to  know  how  and  with  what  to  begin.  The  infant 
begins  its  learning  by  contact  with  external  objects.  It  develops 
ideas  by  perceiving,  observing,  comparing,  remembering.  This 
is  Nature's  method  of  teaching.  Thus  let  drawing  proceed,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract — from* the  thing  to  the  think.  Pre- 
sent actual  objects.  Therefore,  the  very  first  lessons  should  be 
from  the  geometrical  solids,  the  simplest  objects  that  can  be  found. 
These  must  be  handled  and  observed  by  the  children  till  they  are 
perfectly  familiar  by  sight  and  touch  with  the  forms  of  these 
solids.  All  drawing  can  be  reduced  to  the  element,  the  line.  If 
the  children  can  be  led  to  discover  the  surfaces,  corners  and  edges 
of  the  solids,  and  if  they  learn  to  see  that  the  edges  are  lines,  they 
will  learn  to  represent  objects  with  comparative  ease;,  for  they 
will  be  able  to  see  the  lines  in  objects.  The  ordinary  method  of 
having  them  copy  lines  from  the  blackboard  gives  them  the 
false  impression  that  lines  can  be  seen  only  on  flat  surfaces.     A 
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line  is  only  length,  and  is  represented  by  the  drawn  lines  on  the 
board  or  on  the  slate.  The  edge  of  a  solid  represents  a  line.  If 
children  learn  to  see  in  the  outset  lines  in  objects,  their  way  of 
looking  at  and  seeing  an  object  will  be  changed  and  they  will 
soon  learn  to  discover  the  forms  of  objects,  which  they  would  not 
have  seen  without  this  instruction. 

Develop  the  idea  of  surface,  curved  and  plane,  faces,  edges, 
lines,  straight  and  curved,  angles,  triangles,  squares,  oblongs  and 
circles.  For  this,  six  solids  will  be  needed,  the  Sphere,  Cube, 
Cylinder,  Hemisphere,  Triangular  Prism  and  Square  Prism. 
These  need  not  cost  you  money.  All  the  better  if  you  can  buy 
a  costly  set.  For  the  sphere  you  may  use  a  croquet  ball.  Get 
a  carpenter  with  a  fine  saw  to  saw  it  exactly  in  half  for  hemi- 
spheres. Two  small  dowel  pins,  made  of  finishing  nails  with  the 
heads  filed  off,  fixed  in  one  hemisphere  and  fitting  in  awl-holes 
in  the  other,  will  hold  the  two  together  as  a  sphere.  Get  the 
carpenter  to  saw  from  a  square  scantling  a  block  as  long  as  thick. 
This  for  a  cube.  Or,  make  one  of  pasteboard,  or  find  a  cubical 
pasteboard  box.  A  bonnet-box  is  good.  An  empty  tin  fruit 
can  is  a  cylinder.  A  ribbon  block  or  a  full  spool  will  do.  Saw 
off  from  the  same  scantling  a  longer  block  than  the  cube.  Split 
it  with  a  saw  lengthwise,  diagonally — from  corner  to  corner. 
Together,  these  form  a  square  prism ;  apart,  two  triangular  prisms. 

In  primary  instruction  not  more  than  one  side  of  the  solids 
should  be  represented  in  drawing.  You  are  to  make  the  children 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  forms  of  these  solids,  it  may  be 
before  they  even  know  the  name.  The  thing  first,  then  the  think 
comes  easily,  naturally  and  correctly.  The  very  best  way  to 
acquaint  them  with  these  solids  is  for  pupils  to  make  them  in 
clay—  a  process  practicable  in  every  school-room.  Why  not  ?  It 
is  a  delight  to  the  children  and  a  capital  educational  training,  not 
only  to  the  hand,  but  to  the  eye  and  mind.  The  varied  lessons 
from  the  solids,  of  which  this  is  a  beginning  of  hints,  will  induce 
comparison,  by  which  all  knowledge  comes.  Keep  that  in  mind. 
The  correct  idea  of  curved  surface,  for  instance,  is  clinched,  if  a 
plane  surface  is  contrasted  by  sight  and  touch  with  it. 
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You  are  before  your  class.  You  have  your  solids.  Let  us  have 
an  illustrative  lesson.  Begin  with  the  Sphere,  the  simplest.  This 
should  be  the  'order  of  every  lesson  from  solids :  1 .  Review. 
2.  Observation — by  eye,  by  hand.  3.  Term  or  name  given. 
4.  Drill.  5.  Application.  6.  Drawing  when  practicable.  Central 
Truth:  A  sphere  will  roll.  A  sphere  will  stand.  [Observation 
by  sight  and  touch].  Teacher — See  what  I  have.  (Rolls  the 
sphere  to  Annie).  Annie,  what  did  I  ?  Annie — You  rolled 
the  ball  to  me.  Teacher  -You  may  take  it.  Roll  it  to  me. 
(Rolls  it  to  John).  John,  you  may  roll  it  to  Mary.  Mary,  what 
can  you  do  with  it  ?  Mary — I  can  roll  it.  Roll  it  to  George. 
Can  you  make  it  stand  still?  George — Yes.  (Does  so).  Teacher — 
So  you  can.  Roll  it  to  me.  It  can  roll  and  it  can  stand.  [Term]. 
We  call  it  a  sphere.  (Then  follows  Drill  in  use  of  name.) 
Teacher — Lucy,  you  may  take  the  sphere  in  your  hands.  What 
have  you?  Lucy — A  sphere.  What  has  Lucy?  All — A  sphere. 
Then  may  follow  a  variety  of  questions  on  this,  doing  something 
with  the  sphere — rolling  it,  standing  it,  finding  it,  etc.  Let  each 
child  be  brought  in  contact  with  it. 

Application.— Make  them  find  other  spheres  and  do  the 
same  with  those.  One  will  find  a  ball,  another  a  marble,  another 
a  peacli,  &c.  Teacher  should  provide  such  in  a  box  in  case  chil- 
dren should  not  have  any.  Busy  work  may  follow  in  letting 
them  draw  little  spheres  between  the  ruled  lines  on  their  slates. 
Children,  each  bring  a  sphere  with  you  to  school  to-morrow. 

This  is  condensed  and  only  suggestive.  Every  child  should 
handle  the  solid ;  not  only  hear  the  name,  but  use  it ;  not  only 
learn  the  form  of  the  geometric  solid,  but  see  its  form  in  other 
objects,  and  should  finally  express  that  form  in  drawing. 


It  need  hardly  be  said  here  that  the  one  crowning  qualifica- 
tion of  a  perfect  teacher  is  sympathy — sympathy  with  young 
children,  with  their  wants  and  their  ways — and  that  without  this 
all  other  qualifications  fail  to  achieve  the  highest  results. 
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THE  RATTLE  OF  TME  BONES. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  face? 
Fourteen,  when  they're  all  in  place. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  head  ? 
Eight,  my  child,  as  I've  often  said. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  ear? 
Three  in  each,  and  they  help  to  hear. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  spine? 
Twenty-six,  like  a  climbing  vine. 

How  many  bones  of  the  human  chest  ? 
Twenty-four  ribs,  and  two  of  the  rest. 

How  many  bones  the  shoulders  bind  ? 
Two  in  each ;  one  before,  one  behind. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  arm?  • 
In  each  arm  one;  two  in  each  fore-arm. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  wrist  ? 
Eight  in  each,  if  none  are  missed. 

How  many  bones  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
Five  in  each,  with  many  a  baud. 

How  many  bones  in  the  fingers  ten  ? 
Twenty-eight,  and  by  joints  they  bend. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  hip? 
One  in  each;  like  a  dish  they  dip. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  thigh? 
One  in  each — and  deep  they  lie. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  knees? 
One  in  each — the  knee-pan,  please. 
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How  many  bones  in  the  leg  from  the  knee  ? 
Two  in  each — we  can  plainly  see. 

How  many  bones  in  the  ankle  strong  ? 
Seven  in  each — but  none  are  long. 

How  many  bones  in  the  ball  of  the  foot  ? 
Five  in  each,  as  in  the  palms  were  put. 

How  many  bones  in  the  toes  half-a-score "? 
Twenty-eight,  and  there  are  no  more. 

And  now,  altogether,  these  many  bones  fix, 

And  they  count  in  the  body  two  hundred  and  Six. 

And  then  we  have  in  the  human  mouth, 
Of  upper  and  under,  thirty-two  teeth. 

And  we  now  and  then  have  a  bone  I  should  think, 
That  forms  on  a  joint,  or  to  fill  up  a  chink. 

A  Sesamoid  bone,  or  a  Wormian  we  call, 
And  now  we  may  rest,  for  we've  told  them  all. 

—Mother  Truth. 

[If  the  primary  pupils  memorize  these  lines  they  will  find  them   interesting  and 
useful.] 


1 

Teachers  should  do  more  studying  of  methods.  Institutes 
are  good,  but  institute  instruction  cannot  take  the  place  of  hard 
study  and  hard  thinking;  it  can  only  supplement  them.  The 
institute  ought  to  be  to  the  teacher  what  the  teacher  is  to  the 
pupil — the  helper.  Thorough,  careful  preparation  for  the  day's 
labor  is  just  as  essential  to  the  teacher  as  it  is  to  the  pupil.  To 
secure  this  preparation,  which  in  time  will  amount  to  training, 
teachers  ought  to  read  more  educational  journals  and  study  more 
educational  books.  There  are  teachers,  who  have  been  teaching 
for  years,  who  do  not  own  a  single  book  on  education,  who  read 
no  educational  journals,  and  yet  they  wonder  that  they  and  their 
business  are  not  held  in  a  higher  esteem. — Exchange. 
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QUESTIONING. 

BY   ALICE   M.   BECKHAM. 

The  modes  of  questioning  used  by  different  teachers  are  very 
dissimilar;  only  a  few  of  us  have  the  right  end  in  view  when  we 
question  our  pupils.  Suppose  we  tell  them  that  to-morrow  in 
History  they  are  to  be  prepared  to  recite  upon  the  Indians,  their 
origin,  occupations,  etc. ;  in  Grammar,  upon  the  classes  of  nouns 
and  give  illustrations ;  in  Arithmetic,  upon  the  mode  of  writing 
decimals,  and  so  in  their  other  studies. 

If  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  we,  on  assigning 
the  lesson,  should  tell  them  a  little  about  those  people,  then  they 
will  not  be  so  apt  to  repeat  verbatim  the  words  of  the  author; 
what  we  want,  I  suppose,  is  that  when  they  read  a  sentence  they 
.will  obtain  ideas  that  are  their  own.  Thus,  they  read  "  The 
Indians  belong  to  the  Red  race."  Now  if  they  stop  to  think, 
they  say  to  themselves,  yes,  and  this  race  received  its  name  from 
the  color  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is  also  called  the  American  race, 
because  the  Indians  inhabit  America.  If  they  will  study  in  this 
manner,  they  are  not  only  getting  a  good  preparation  for  our 
questions,  but  they  are  also  employing  the  only  true  method  of 
study. 

If  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  classes  of  nouns,  we  make 
it  very  much  easier,  not  only  for  them,  but  also  for  ourselves,  by 
writing  upon  the  blackboard  some  nouns  of  the  different  classes, 
and  talking  to  them  a  little  about  them.  We  do  the  same  with 
the  Arithmetic  lesson  on  decimals. 

The  next  day  comes.  We  take  the  History,  glance  over  the 
sentences.  We  ask  questions  to  see  what  ideas  they  have  formed, 
and  also  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  giving  them 
such  of  our  ideas  as  they  can  grasp.  A  good  teacher  questions 
to  see  not  only  what  his  pupils  know,  but  their  mode  of  thought 
also.  Pupils  who  are  accustomed  to  have  such  questions,  look 
into  the  subjects  they  are  pursuing  and  learn  with  great  rapidity; 
the  questions  fix  the  knowledge,  extend  it  and  create  a  profound 
interest. — School  Journal. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  NORMAL  COLLEGE  IT  NSSMYILLE. 

BY    ONE    OP    THE   STUDENTS. 

This  college,  though  situated  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
usually  named  from  that  city,  is  open  to  students  from  other 
Southern  States — indeed,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  of  this 
latter  class.  In  the  session  just  closed,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  A7irginia,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia  were  all 
represented,  the  delegations  varying  in  number  from  three  to 
fourteen. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  students  are  the  recipients  of  Peabody 
scholarships,  which  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  course. 
All  such  students  sign  a  solemn  obligation  to  remain  at  the  col- 
lege two  years  and  to  teach  two  years  more  ;  for  this  institution 
is  strictly  professional,  and  no  one  need  expect  to  remain  or  be 
benefited  unless  he  has  in  view  the  profession  of  teaching.  Every 
day,  in  the  regular  class-work,  the  students  are  called  on  to  take 
the  place  of  the  teacher,  and  woe-betide  the  luckless  wight-  who 
has  dared  to  enter  the  class  unprepared.  Not  only  his  "mark" 
suffers,  but  he  is  subjected  to  the  merciless  criticisms  of  teacher 
and  fellow-students.  No  pity  is  shown,  but  voice,  gestures,  atti- 
tude, language,  and  every  little  minutia,  are  all  criticised,  as  well 
as  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  exercise  to  be  given.  Nor  is 
this  teaching  a  mere  lifeless,  parrot-like  repetition  of  question 
and  answer.  Each  exercise  is  conducted  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  class  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  lesson  for  the  day ; 
and  no  exercise  is  reckoned  good  that  does  not  literally  teach  the 
class  something  not  known  before — not  by  a  lecture,  that  is  mere 
telling,  but  by  well-directed  questions,  leading  the  mind  of  the 
pupils  to  observe  the  required  facts,  and  to  group  them  together 
into  a  symmetrical  whole. 

Of  course,  among  students  as  old  .as  the  members  of  this  col- 
lege, very  little  discipline  is  needed,  and  what  there  is,  is  chiefly 
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directed  toward  attaining;  that  hardest  of  all  ends,  self-govern- 
ment. And  be  it  recorded,  to  the  honor  both  of  students  and 
faculty,  not  a  single  case  of  insubordination  occurred  during  the 
session  just  ended. 

About  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  students  were  enrolled 
last  session — eleven  from  our  own  State.  One  more  entered,  but 
withdrew  very  early  in  the  session.  But  the  eleven  remaining 
ranked  with  the  best  in  the  college,  taking  them  as  a  class. 
For  instance,  the  Honor  Roll  necessitates  an  average  of  ninety 
per  cent,  throughout  the  session ;  there  were  seventy-five  students 
in  the  Middle  Year,  ten  being  North  Carolinians;  of  this  entire 
number,  fifteen  attained  the  Honor  Roll,  four  of  these  being 
North  Carolinians.  Of  these,  one  (Mr.  E.  C.  Branson,  of  Ral- 
eigh) surpassed  any  other  member  of  the  college,  his  marks  being 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  student. 

The  representatives  from  North  Carolina  this  year  were:  Mr. 
Quinn  of  Shelby,  among  the  Seniors;  and  Messrs.  Branson  of 
Raleigh,  Dodson  of  Selma,  Goodwin  of  Raleigh,  McDowell  of 
Island  Ford,  Nevill  of  Chapel  Hill,  Nolan  of  Finis  Creek, 
Misses  Pescud  of  Raleigh,  Ratterree  of  King's  Mountain,  Rey- 
nolds of  Salisbury,  and  Ulrich  of  New  Bern,  among  the  Middle 
Class.  The  "  Honor  Students"  are:  Messrs.  Branson  and  Good- 
win and  Misses  Pescud  and  Ulrich. 

No  delegation  showed  more  esprit  du  corps,  and  in  none  did 
better  feeling  exist,  both  among  themselves  and  with  the  other 
students.  Some  were  heavily  handicapped  by  late  entrance,  and 
it  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  that  all  of  our  students,  particularly, 
shall  be  present  on  the  very  first  day.  With  none  is  this  more 
desirable  than  with  the  Middle  Class,  as  the  entrance  examina- 
tions and  first  few  days,  or  weeks,  of  instruction  seem  to  be  par- 
ticularly valuable,  judging  from  the  difference  in  the  work  of 
those  who  were  on  time,  and  those  who  came  late. 

North  Carolina's  students  did  not  disgrace  her  this  year,  and 
we,  next  year's  Seniors,  hope  that  those  who  fill  our  vacant 
places  in  the  Middle  Class  will  make  us  work  hard  to  keep  our 
grades  above  theirs,  and  so  will  we  excel  any  other  State  in  the 
"  Normal,"  as  we  already  do,  in  the  Union. 
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BOOK-KEEPING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Nothing  which  is  taught  in  common  schools  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  book-keeping,  yet  nothing  is  more  neglected. 

The  use  and  misuse  of  money  have  much  to  do  with  forming 
the  habits  of  young  people.  Habits  of  method  and  accuracy 
invariably  have  a  moral  and  restraining  influence,  and  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  character  and  success.  A  person  whose  income 
exceeds  his  outlay  is  on  the  road  to  competency  and  wealth;  but 
he  whose  outlay  exceeds  his  income  is  on  the  road  to  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  A  knowledge  of  the  names,  qualities  and  varieties 
of  articles,  the  condition  and  changeableness  of  prices,  a  just 
appreciation  and  discrimination  of  values  in  addition  to  the  use 
of  proper  forms  and  records  of  transactions,  or  knowledge  of 
business  principles  and  their  application  to  practice  is  essential  to 
a  prudent  adjustment  of  our  expenditures  to  our  income.  This 
is  all  embraced  in  book-keeping,  properly  taught,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  financial  success  in  life. 

It  should  be  taught  in  all  our  common  schools.  It  should  be 
included  in  the  branches  on  which  teachers  are  examined  in  order 
to  get  certificates.  Teachers  who  are  incompetent  to  teach  it 
should  not  receive  certificates.  I  maintain  this  because  early 
training  is  necessary  to  fixed  and  permanent  habits  and  promise 
of  usefulness.  "  As  the  twig  is  bent  so  the  tree  is  inclined."  One 
of  our  leading  educators  and  ablest  writers  on  book-keeping,  says : 
"A  course  of  study  which  does  not  embrace  the  application  of 
writing  and  arithmetic  to  business  affairs  is  defective,  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  lead  to  disaster.  The  merchant  has  tried  young 
men  graduated  from  our  schools,  and  found  them  unable  to  write 
a  legible  hand  with  accuracy;  ignorant  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  book-keeping;  and  his  experience  has  been  repeated 
with  many  of  our  best  graduates.  Their  awkward  penmanship 
and  uncertain  arithmetic  applied  to  book-keeping — a  subject 
which  they  do  not  understand — have  placed  them  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, and  the  qualities,  uses  and   prices  of  articles  bought 
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and  sold  add  to  their  confusion.  They  can  solve  difficult  prob- 
lems in  mathematics,  analyze  sentences  in  grammar,  etc.,  but  the 
qualifications  which  constitute  fitness  for  business  are  undeveloped, 
and  they  must  plod  on  under  the  weight  of  needless  difficulties. 
The  merchant  cannot  be  master  of  his  business  unless  he  under- 
stands the  principles  and  details  of  accounts.  The  truth  is  well 
established  that  more  than  ninety  merchants  in  every  hundred 
become  bankrupt;  that  about  half  of  the  estates  settled  are  found 
insolvent;  and  that  the  chief  causes  are  neglect  of  an  early  busi- 
ness training,  ignorance  of  the  qualities  and  prices  of  goods,  want 
of  industry  in  the  occupation  chosen,  and  expensive  habits  of 
living."  The  wise  proverb,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is  no 
less  applicable  to  a  correct  financial  training  than  to  religious 
rectitude.  This  sacred  maxim  relates  to  a  business  education  the 
same  as  to  any  other  training.  There  is  no  better  preventive  of 
extravagance  nor  stronger  safe-guard  against  it  and  consequent 
poverty  with  their  attendant  ills,  than  an  early  good  business 
education. 

No  doubt  the  principal  reason  why  this  branch  of  education 
has  been  so  entirely  overlooked  in  our  common  schools  is  because 
our  text-books  on  book-keeping  have  not  been  sufficiently  sim- 
plified and  practical  for  popular  use.  I  am  glad  that  our  best 
educators  are  waking  up  to  this  defect  and  consequent  neglect  in 
this  branch  of  our  popular  education.  I,  however,  would  not 
recommend  the  higher  treatises  on  book-keeping  for  common 
school  use,  but  only  the  primary.  There  are  works  now  issued 
which  contain  the  elements  of  the  science  in  a  simple  and  attract- 
ive form,  besides  being  filled  with  practical  applications  of  its  prin- 
ciples to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  and  with  sound  advice  on 
financial  subjects. — Iowa  Normal  Monthly. 


The  aim  of  all  intellectual  training  for  the  mass  of  the  people 
should  be  to  cultivate  common  sense. — J.  Stuart  Mill. 
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OUR  TEACHERS. 

The  following  handsome  tribute  to  oar  teachers  is  an  extract 
from  a  speech  on  June  4th,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watkins,  of  Raleigh, 
in  presenting  Bibles  to  the  young  ladies  graduating  from  Peace 
Institute : 

"One  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  society  is  a  faithful,  successful 
teacher.  Those  who  are  charged  with  the  mental  and  moral 
training  of  the  young  occupy  a  position  of  great  responsibility. 
There  is  no  secular  profession  more  important  than  that  of  teacher. 
There  is  no  calling  which  in  the  end  yields  a  greater  or  more 
glorious  reward.  There  are  other  callings  attended  by  more 
showy  and  glittering  honors,  but  none  so  rich  in  solid  and  per- 
manent results.  Our  country  owes  as  much  to  the  teachers  who 
have  trained  her  youth  and  inspired  them  with  right  sentiments, 
as  to  her  statesmen  who  have  directed  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment. Many  of  these  eminent  men  owe  their  greatness  to  those 
who  trained  their  minds  and  hearts  in  early  years.  The  future 
interests  of  the  church  and  of  the  country  depend  upon  the 
rising  generation.  The  teachers  who  have  them  in  hand,  there- 
fore, have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  mental  and  moral  status 
of  society.  The  laborious,  patient,  faithful  teacher  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  civilization  and  elevation  of  the  race,  and 
is  entitled  to  a  larger  measure  of  praise  and  esteem." 


Stop  your  croaking— don't  tell  your  pupils  how  you  hate  to 
give  lessons  and  what  a  burden  they  are  to  you,  for  the  inference 
is  that  you  do  bad  work.  A  man  that  hates  his  work  usually 
does  it  poorly.  The  teacher  that  dislikes  to  teach  hardly  loves  his 
pupils.  Such  talk  is  productive  of  evil  results.  Not  only  stop 
it,  but  go  further  and  try  in  every  way  to  be  bright,  cheerful  and 
patient.     This  wins  the  love  of  your  pupils. — School  Journal. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

When  " communication "  between  pupils  is  so  shut  off  that 
ordinary  politeness  is  included  in  the  fiat,  is  it  not  carried  a  little 
too  far?  Many  of  our  children  learn  their  entire  code  of  etiquette 
in  the  school-room,  and  if  politeness  is  left  out,  the  omission  will 
be  felt  through  life.  Foreign  critics  tell  us  that  our  national 
code  is  extremely  limited  at  the  best,  and  if  we  have  this  natural 
brusqueness  to  overcome  in  addition,  can  we  begin  too  early,  or 
insist  too  strongly  upon  the  recognition  of  the  little  civilities  that 
lubricate  the  grinding  machinery  of  every-day  life?  "Excuse 
me,"  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  "Thank  you,"  and  "If  you  please," 
should  be  heard  in  the  school-room  as  in  the  parlor,  and  from 
teacher  to  pupil,  as  wTell  as  from  pupil  to  pupil.  A  teacher  never 
yet  lost  dignity,  authority  or  respect  by  the  frank  confession  to 
her  class,  "Beg  pardon,  I  was  wrong." 

A  word  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  mixed 
school  of  boys  and  girls.  I  say  "fortunate,"  for  it  seems  that 
the  only  true  way  to  prepare"  the  coming  man  and  woman  to  walk 
side  by  side  through  life,  is  to  teach  them  to  step  together  in  the 
school-room.  Each  loses  the  unattractive  shyness,  and  painful 
self-consciousness,  which  marks  the  first  association  of  the  boy 
and  girl  wTho  have  been  educated  apart.  The  boy  needs  the  gen- 
tleness and  inspiratory  stimulus  of  the  girl's  presence,  and  the 
girl  finds  in  the  independent  strength  of  the  boy,  the  necessary 
complement  to  her  own  nature.  In  such  a  school  the  opportuni- 
ties are  countless  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  life  relation. 
Above  all  things,  let  us  discountenance  any  compulsory  associa- 
tion between  the  sexes,  as  a  penalty,  and  so  pervert  the  true  inten- 
tion of  the  sex  association  by  the  Creator.  The  boy  and  girl 
should  be  sent  to  each  other  for  assistance  in  lessons,  whenever 
desirable,  and  any  hesitation  arising  on  either  side  should  be 
entirely  ignored  by  the  teacher. 

A  boy  who  is  taught  from  boyhood  to  seek  for  opportunities 
to  help  his  girl  acquaintances,  is  not  going  to  be  the  man  to  oppose 
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a  broader  channel  for  woman ;  and  the  girl  who  is  early  taught 
to  gratefully  recognize  this  chivalry  of  boyhood,  will  not  grow 
to  be  the  woman  to  ask  for  an  unwomanly  sphere. — Mrs.  E.  D. 
Kellogg. 


READING. 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  teacher  in  teaching  reading  to  get  the  chil- 
dren to  read  as  they  talk,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  in  any 
degree  it  is  necessary  that  the  children  feel  the  force  and  the 
meaning  of  the  words  they  read,  as  they  do  with  the  words  they  use 
when  they  talk.  The  word  uttered  when  reading  should  be  made 
to  live,  as  it  were,  and  not  be  merely  a  thing  in  a  book  which 
suggests  no  thought,  presents  no  picture  to  the  mind,  and  that 
awakens  no  interest.  Pictures  are  the  teacher's  chief  dependence 
in  this  work,  as  objects  can  be  readily  obtained  and  the  readers 
are  amply  supplied  with  pictures.  Before  coming  to  the  reading 
lesson  proper,  place  the  new  words  found  in  it  upon  the  black- 
board and  drill  on  them  by  sight  and  sound.  Now,  with  books 
in  hand  and  the  teacher  in  such  a  position  that  he  can  view  each 
child's  book,  get  the  story  from  the  picture.  Let  one  member  of 
the  class  name  an  object  he  sees  in  the  picture,  all  the  others 
pointing  to  the  object,  then  finding  the  words  that  represent  it. 
Let  another  tell  what  the  object  is  doing,  its  color,  etc.,  the  class 
finding  the  word  or  words  expressing  the  action  or  descriptive  of 
the  object.  When  the  picture  has  been  thoroughly  analyzed  and 
its  different  parts  and  the  words  in  the  lesson  associated,  take  up 
the  printed  story.  In  a  lesson  which  is  a  conversation  and  only 
one  side  of  it  given,  the  side  omitted,  given  by  the  teacher,  Mall 
give  the  lesson  a  reality  which  it  would  otherwise  not  possess. 
Children  like  to  imagine  themselves  some  one  else;  we  notice  this 
in  their  play.  In  a  lesson  which  will  permit  it,  suggest  to  the 
reader  to  play  that  he  is  the  person  talking,  and  very  often  the 
drawling  monotone  will  disappear,  and  a  pleasant  conversational 
tone  take  its  place. — Mary  S.  Hill  in  Educational  Monthly. 
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ENGLAND'S  RULERS. 

The  following  method  presents  in  regular  order  the  names  of 
all  the  English  monarchs.  It  would  be  well  for  every  one  to 
commit  the  lines  to  memory,  as  the  information  will  often  be  found 
useful : 

"First  William  the  Norman, 

Then  William  his  son ; 
Henry,  Stephen  and  Henry, 

Then  Richard  and  John ; 
Third  Henry  preceded 

Edwards  One,  Two  and  Three ; 
And  again,  after  Richard, 

Three  Henrys  we  see, 
Two  Edwards,  Third  Richard, 

Two  Henrys,  I  guess ; 
And,  after  Sixth  Edward, 

Queen  Mary,  Queen  Bess, 
Then  Jamie,  the  Scotchman, 

And  Charles,  whom  they  slew; 
And  again,  after  Cromwell, 

Another  Charles  too. 
After  Jamie  the  Second 

Ascended  the  throne, 
Good  William  and  Mary 

Together  came  on  • 
Then  Anne,  Georges  four, 

And  Fourth  William  all  past, 
Then  God  sent  us  Victoria, 

May  she  long  be  the  last!" 


The  pCorest  education  that  teaches  self-control  is  better  than 
the  best  that  neglects  it. — Sterling. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION. 

BY    0.    L.    DOWELL,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

As  soon  as  children  become  passibly  conversant  with  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  addition  and  subtraction  in  arithmetic, 
they  should  begin  the  study  of  multiplication  and  division. 
These  latter  subjects  are  so  intimately  connected  that  the  one 
merges  into  the  other,  and  they  should  be  learned  simultaneously. 
The  old  method  of  teaching  the  former  of  these  rules  was  to 
place  the  multiplication  table  in  the  hands  of  the  child,  and, 
without  any  explanation  relative  to  the  import  of  the  subject, 
require  him  to  commit  to  memory  the  entire  table,  and  in  case  of 
failure,  frequently  due  to  non-retentive  memory,  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  impressive  elucidation  resorted  to  was  the  "birch."  Of 
the  import  of  the  table,  from  whence  it  came,  and  its  connection 
with  what  had  been  learned  previously,  the  child  knew  nothing. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  simple  and  a  more  natural  mode  of 
presenting  the  subject,  which  we  will  suggest  in  as  brief  remarks 
as  practicable. 

The  subject  of  multiplication  should  not  be  treated  as  some- 
thing entirely  foreign,  having  no  sympathy  or  connection  with 
what  has  been  previously  learned.  The  teacher  should  endeavor 
as  much  as  possible  to  make  every  new  subject  appear  as  familiar 
and  as  simple  as  practicability  will  admit.  Multiplication  should 
be  taught  as  a  brief  process  of  addition,  and  in  this  way  the 
pupil  will  associate  this  subject  with  what  he  has  studied  before, 
and  he  will  be  enabled  to  progress  more  rapidly.  He  should  be. 
taught  that  two  2's  are  4,  because  2+2=4,  and  that  three  3's  are 
9,  because  3+3+3=9,  etc, 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  pupil's  entering  upon  multiplication 
as  a  new  and  independent  process,  he  will  form  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  the 
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opperatiou  is  adduced.  He  will  trace  the  origin  of  the  multipli- 
cation table,  understand  its  meaning  and  use,  and  can  reproduce 
it  for  himself.  He  will  also  understand  why  he  should  commit 
it  to  memory — that  he  may  not  have  to  derive  these  consecutive 
products  on  every  occasion  when  he  is  required  to  make  use  of 
them. 

In  a  like  manner,  division  should  be  taught  as  reverse  multi- 
plication. It  can  be  successfully  taught  in  this  maimer,  or  as  a 
brief  method  of  subtraction.  That  is,  the  primary  quotients  may 
be  obtained  either  by  reverse  multiplication,  or  by  a  process  of 
subtraction.  Both  methods  are  used,  but  we  think  the  former 
preferable  because  of  its  convenience,  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
primary  quotients  can  be  immediately  derived  from  primary 
products. 


THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

If  you  look  at  a  piano-forte  when  the  cover  is  off,  you  will  say, 
"  Why,  it  is  a  harp ;"  and  so  it  is.  We  cannot  tell  when  it  was 
invented;  it  seems  to  have  grown;  one  made  one  improvement, 
another,  another,  and  so  it  has  gone  on  for  ages.  It  is  said  that 
the  twanging  of  a  bowstring  led  to  the  invention  of  the  harp. 
From  the  bow  to  a  grand  piano  are  many,  many  steps. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  they  called  a  harp  in  a  box  a  vir- 
ginal. You  remember,  if  you  have  read  her  life,  that  she  was 
quite  jealous  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotts,  because  she  could  play 
so  well  on  the  virginal.  The  sound  was  made  by  scraping  a  quill 
on  the  strings.  As  time  went  on  the  box  was  enlarged,  and  it 
was  called  a  harpsichord;  this  kind  of  instrument  was  used  by 
Handel,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  defect  in  the  harpsichord 
was  that  the  player  could  not  make  the  sound  louder  or  softer  as 
he  desired. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  three  men — Christofali 
of  Italy,  Marius  of  France,  Schroler  of  Germany — conceived  the 
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idea  of  sounding  the  strings  by  means  of  a  hammer.  Then 
efforts  were  made  to  deaden  the  sound  when  needed,  and  so  an 
instrument  that  could  play  loud  and  soft  was  discovered;  for 
piano  means  soft,  and  forte  loud.  The  piano  as  it  is  made  to-day 
is  a  great  advance  upon  the  rude  instrument  that  was  first  invented. 
As  made  by  the  best  makers  it  is  a  wonderful  instrument. 

A  piano  consists  of  a  case  and  an  interior  machine.  The  case 
is  a  box,  well  and  strongly  made.  The  interior  consists  of  the 
frame,  the  strings,  the  sounding-board,  the  action,  the  keys,  and 
the  pedal.  The  frame  must  be  stout  and  strong,  for  there  are  270 
wire  strings  jjulling  with  immense  force.  This  force  is  exerted 
on  the  frame,  and  if  it  gives  way  in  any  part,  the  piano  goes  out 
of  tune.  In  the  best  pianos  the  frame  consists  of  beams,  nine 
inches  thick ;  on  this  is  a  cast-iron  frame  to  make  it  still  more 
firm.  The  strings  are  of  the  finest  steel  wire;  to  produce  the 
bass  note,  a  covering  of  copper  or  iron  is  wound  on.  Under  the 
strings  is  the  sounding-board.  This  is  very  important;  it  is 
what  gives  the  resonance,  or  singing  and  ringing  quality  to  the 
sounds  from  the  strings.  The  action  consists  of  a  hammer  for 
each  string ;  this  is  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  and  it  is  so  fixed  that  as 
soon  as  the  string  is  struck  the  hammer  falls  back,  and  a  damper 
stops  the  vibration.  The  hammer  is  coated  with  felt;  if  a  bril- 
liant tone  is  wanted,  the  felt  is  hard;  if  a  soft  tone,  it  is  soft. 
The  keys  move  the  hammer,  and  it  is  important  that  the  same 
force  shall  produce  the  same  degree  of  loudness  from  each  string. 
In  making  a  piano  twenty  or  thirty  different  men  are  employed, 
each  of  whom  learns  a  special  trade.  It  requires  great  skill  in 
each  of  these  men.  The  action  alone  consists  of  about  6,000 
pieces,  all  of  which  must  be  properly  adjusted,  or  music  cannot 
be  produced.  The  piano  contains  all  that  human  ingenuity  can 
do  to  produce  music. — Scholar's  Companion. 


Nothing  exerts  a  more  refining  influence  in  a  community  than 

a  p;ood  school. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  PETER  COOPER'S  LIFE, 

What  a  noble  text  the  life  of  Peter  Cooper  will  be  for  those 
who  wish  to  teach  men  how  to  live  so  as  to  do  the  most  good  to 
their  fellows !  Mere  giving  of  money  is  not  the  way  to  benefit 
mankind.  The  recipients  of  bounty  are  often  injured  by  it,  for 
they  lose  self-respect,  and  their  whole  moral  fibre  becomes  im- 
paired. Peter  Cooper's  idea  was  to  give  such  an  education  to  the 
young  as  would  make  them  self-respecting  and  self-supporting. 
Americans  are  all  too  prone  to  suppose  that  their  system  of  edu- 
cation for  the  common  people  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  several  very  important  matters, 
our  working  men  and  women  are  inferior  to  the  French,  Swiss, 
German  and  English  artisans.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  American 
boy  and  girl  learns  how  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  but  neither  their 
hands,  eyes  nor  tastes  are  trained  for  necessary,  useful  or  orna- 
mental work.  It  is  in  this  field  that  Peter  Cooper  distinguished 
himself.  Fully  40,000  persons  have  been  educated  at  the  Cooper 
Union  in  occupations  which  will  make  them  telegraphists,  type- 
writers, engineers,  modelers,  designers,  wood-engravers  and  artists. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  such  as  would  fit  a  man  to  become  a 
master  mechanic  in  every  sense,  for  he  could  do  the  choicest  and 
most  difficult  work  in  any  shop  in  which  he  might  be  employed. 

Technical  schools  are  very  common  in  Europe,  where  they  are 
often  founded  and  encouraged  by  the  different  governments;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  fact,  so  mortifying  to  us  Americans,  that  in 
our  great  factories  and  shops  it  is  the  foreign  workmen  who  fill 
the  highest  positions  and  get  the  best  pay,  for  they  have  been 
especially  trained  in  those  departments  which  call  for  manual 
dexterity  and  artistic  cultivation.  It  is  the  German  and  French 
decorators,  cabinet-makers  and  workers  in  wood  and  metal  of  all 
kinds  who  occupy  the  superior  positions.  The  American  em- 
ployee has  to  be  content  with  the  lowest  wages  and  the  work 
which  requires  little  or  no  skill.  Mr.  Cooper's  idea  was  to  marry 
art  and  science  to  industry.     Cooper  Unions  should  be  multi- 
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plied;  we  want  a  thousand  of  them  in  this  country  and  each 
with  a  thousand  pupils.  We  are  to  become  a  great  industrial 
nation;  the  concentration  of  business  in  great  stores  gives  less 
and  less  chance  every  year  for  our  young  men  becoming  mer- 
chants on  their  own  account.  All  departments  of  trade  are 
overrun.  We  have  too  many  clerks,  salesmen  and  small  traders 
and  altogether  too  few  trained  and  educated  artisans.  Peter 
Cooper  got  out  of  life  probably  as  much  as  any  man  who  ever 
lived;  to  him  was  given  length  of  years,  good  health,  content- 
ment, the  ability  to  benefit  his  fellow-men  and  yet  have  an  ample 
fortune  at  the  close  of  his  life.  He  did  not  -wait  for  others  to 
administer  his  benefactions,  but  saw  they  were  distributed  him- 
self. — Demorest  Magazine. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  strong  points  urged  in  favor  of 
a  compulsory  system  of  education  : 

If  the  State  may  say  to  a  rich  man  as  it  does,  and  as  it  has  a 
right  and  is  bound  to  do,  "  Give  me  of  your  money  that  I  may 
train  and  educate  those  who  are  soon  to  be  my  masters,"  surely  it 
may  say  to  a  poor  man,  though  it  cause  him  some  inconvenience, 
and  to  a  vicious  man,  even  though  it  may  diminish  his  means  of 
indulgence,  "Give  me  of  your  children's  time,  that  I  may  qualify 
them  rightly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  wisely  to 
exercise  the. power  of  government." 

Tax-payers  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  opportunities  for 
education  which  they  provide  shall  be  fairly  improved,  and  if 
any  children  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  the  State  should  inter- 
pose and  send  them  to  school,  if  parents  neglect  to  do  so. 

Experience  has  shown  that  voluntary  associational  enterprise  is 
not  adequate  to  secure  general  education  ;  and  that  education  will 
not  become  general  unless  it  is  fostered  by  a  wise  system  of  laws. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  by  law  for  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  schools  which  shall  be  equally  open  to  all. 

The  State  should  compel  the  location,  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  all 
its  children. 

If  each  locality  is  allowed  to  decide  whether  good  schools  be 
established  or  not,  the  system  will  in  no  sense  become  a  general 
one,  because  in  those  localities  where  good  schools  are  most  needed 
the  people  will  see  the  least  need  of  them.  A  permissive  system 
will  soon  become  no  system  at  all. — American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  1882. 

NUMBER   OF   CHILDREN    IN   THE  STATE  BETWEEN   THE   AGES   OF   SIX   AND 
TWENTY-ONE   YEARS. 

White  males 1'46,922 

White  females  139,402 

Total 286,324 

Colored  males 88,829 

Colored  females 88,007 

Total 176,836 

Grand  total,  white  and  colored 463,1 60 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1882. 

White  males  79,252 

White  females 65,583 

Total 144,835 

Colored  males 47,866 

Colored  females 40,370 

Total 88,236 

Grand  total,  white  and  colored 233,07 1 
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THINGS  TO  TELL  PUPILS. 

Quarantine. — The  word  is  derived  from  various  languages, 
and  signifies  "forty  days."  Inspected  ships  were  once  required' 
to  remain  in  quarantine  for  forty  days.  As  used  by  the  old  Eng- 
lish lawyers,  the  word  meant  the  forty  days  which  a  widow  was 
allowed  by  law  to  live  in  the  homestead  after  the  husband's 
death. 

Nails. — Fourpenny  means  four  pounds  to  the  thousand  nails, 
sixpenny  six  pounds  to  the  thousand  nails,  and  so  on.  It  is  an 
old  English  term,  meaning  at  first  ten-pound  nails,  the  thousand 
being  understood;  but  the  old  Englishmen  clipped  it  to  tenpenny, 
and  from  that  it  degenerated  until  "penny"  was  substituted  for 
"pounds."  So,  when  you  ask  for  fourpenny  nowadays  you  want 
those  which  will  weigh  four  pounds.  When  a  thousand  nails 
weigh  less  than  a  pound  they  are  called  tacks,  etc.,  and  are  reck- 
oned by  ounces*. 

The  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World. — On  May  24th, 
Queen  Victoria's  birthday,  the  great  suspension  bridge  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  was  regularly  opened  to  the  public. 
This  bridge  is  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  works  of  the  age 
and  in  many  respects  surpasses  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  it  may  in  fact  be  known  as  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  fourteen  years  iu  building  and  the  cost  is 
about  sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  structure  is  suspended 
from  two  towers  276  feet  high  and  the  roadway  is  118  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  Length  of  the  New  York  approach  is  1,562 
feet,  the  Brooklyn  approach  971  feet.  Height  of  towers  above 
high-water  271  feet.  Length  of  main  span,  tower  to  tower, 
1,595  feet  6  inches.  Height  of  main  span  in  middle  of  river 
132  feet  6  inches.  Length  of  each  cable  3,578  feet.  Total  length 
of  wire  14,060  miles.  Weight  of  four  cables  3,5S8  tons.  Strength 
of  each  cable  12,200  tons.  Greatest  load  that  can  come  on  one 
cable  3,000  tons.  Total  length  of  bridge  5,989  feet.  Weight  of 
the  whole  suspended  structure  6,740  tons. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Petroleum  has  just  been  discovered  in  Watauga  count}-. 

Rev.  Mr.  Peschau,  of  Wilmington,  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Mt.  Pleasant  College,  but  declines  to  accept. 

The  citizens  of  Snow  Hill  will  hold  a  Normal  School  this 
summer,  conducted  by  Professors  J.  B.  Williams  and  E.  W. 
Wilcox. 

Rutherford  College  has  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
upon  Rev.  J.  T.  Bagwell,  of  Charlotte,  and  Rev.  Win.  M.  Robey, 
of  Goldsboro. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Judson  College 
lately,  Rev.  J.  B.  Boone,  of  Salisbury,  was  unanimously  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  college. 

North  Carolina  wears  the  laurels  from  the  Tennessee 
Normal  College  of  Nashville.  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Branson,  of  Ral- 
eigh, stood  highest  upon  the  Honor  Roll  during  the  session  just 
closed. 

There  are  Indian  girls  in  the  Indian  Territory  University 
who  are  studying  German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  Geology,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  and  other  branches  of  the  college 
course. 

Little  Delia  Lanier,  eight  years  old,  won  the  "  McAlpine 
Gold  Medal,"  given  by  the  Centennial  Graded  School  at  Raleigh, 
for  highest  merit  in  deportment,  punctuality  and  general  good 
conduct. 

A  very  successful  convention  of  colored  teachers  was 
recently  held  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Three  of  the  four 
normal  schools  in  that  State  are  for  colored  people  and  two  of 
them  have  colored  principals. 

In  the  Graduating  Class  at  West  Point  this  year  we  notice 
the  following  North  Carolinians  out  of  the  fifty-four  names  on 
the  list.  The  present  standing  of  these  is:  3,  Samuel  D.  Free- 
man; 15,  Wm.  E.  Shipp;  38,  Lawson  L.  Faison;.  52,  Lawrence 
D.  Tyson. 
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The  London  Lancet  publishes  an  article  from  a  German 
physician  in  favor  of  roller-skating  as  an  exercise  for  children, 
especially  such  as  are  subject  to  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  advo- 
cates the  establishment  of  a  skating-rink  in  connection  with  all 
large  schools. 

The  number  oe  books  published  in  the  United  States  in 
1882  was  3,472,  including  new  editions  of  former  writers.  Fic- 
tion leads  with  767;  theology  next  with  326;  and  juvenile  books 
next  with  278.  The  total  shows  an  increase  of  481  over  the 
books  of  1881,  and  1,397  over  1880. 

Which  link  of  this  chain  is  first?  Good  teachers,  good 
schools;  good  schools,  proper  public-school  sentiment;  jDroper 
public-school  sentiment,  good  board  of  education ;  good  board  of 
education,  good  salaries;  good  salaries,  good  teachers;  good 
teachers,  good  schools,  and  so  round  and  round. 

"If  you  your  lips 

Would  keep  from  slips, 
Five  things  observe  with  care: 

Of  whom  you  speak, 

To  whom  you  speak, 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where." 

Many  ladies  of  New  York  have  signed  a  petition  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  praying  that  the  teaching  of  sewing  to  girls 
in  the  public  schools  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years  be 
made  compulsory.  Such  instruction  certainly  can  do  a  girl  no 
harm  and  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  her  when  she  reaches  woman- 
hood. 

Another  evidence  that  North  Carolina  is  progressing  in 
educational  matters  is  seen  in  the  unusually  large  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  commencements  this  season.  The  attendance  of 
visitors  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  all  the  annual  addresses 
are  complimented  highly  by  the  press  of  the  State,  as  being  full 
of  enthusiasm  upon  the  subject. 


EDITORIAL. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Our  School  Law  provides  for  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  each 
county  of  the  State.  This  act  is  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
State  that  teachers  should  better  prepare  themselves  for  their 
work  by  consultation  with  one  another  and  comparison  of  plans 
and  methods.  The  State  even  goes  further  than  this,  by  declar- 
ing that  "  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  said  county  or  counties 
(where  the  institute  is  held)  are  hereby  required  to  attend  said 
institute." 

Many  of  our  counties  have  held  institutes  during  the  past  year, 
and  a  number  of  them  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  teachers 
who  attended.  In  some  few  instances  the  institute  has  been 
almost  a  failure,  not  from  a  lack  of  proper  management  and  inter- 
est ou  the  part  of  the  county  superintendent  who  had  charge, 
but  solely  because  the  teachers  would  not  attend  in  sufficient 
number  to  effect  any  good.  This  ought  not  to  be  so,  for  it  is 
fast  being  realized  by  those  who  employ  teachers,  that  when 
a  teacher  begins  to  feel  and  show  bv  his  actions  that  he  needs 
no  further  improvement,  refuses  to  attend  teachers'  associa- 
tions or  institutes,  and  has  no  use  for  good  educational  journals 
or  publications  on  teaching,  his  usefulness  in  the  school-room  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 

If  good  work  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  teachers  of  your 
county,  you  must  organize  and  work  together  for  the  common 
good.  If  you  have  no  teachers'  association,  organize  one  at  once, 
and  do  not  let  the  matter  rest  until  you  have  the  name  of  every 
teacher  in  your  county  upon  your  membership  book.  Have  reg- 
ular monthly  meetings  of  your  association,  and  see  to  it  that  every 
member,  male  and  female,  attends  the  meetings.  If  you  want  to 
be  appreciated  as  a  teacher,  you  must  let  the  community  see  that 
you  are  interested   in  your  work.     Let  your   patrons  see  you 
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attending  promptly  all  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  your- county, 
and  they  will  feel  that  you  are  proud  of  your  profession  and 
striving  to  excel,  therefore  they  will  be  proud  of  you,  and  will 
see  to  it  that  you  always  have  a  good  school. 

We  hope  you  will  think  of  these  things,  and  when  you  receive 
notice  of  the  next  meeting  of  your  county  teachers'  association 
or  institute,  resolve  that  you  will  certainly  be  present  unless  una- 
voidably prevented,  and  we  promise  that  your  attendance  will 
benefit  you. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  June  number  of  The  Teacher  was 
sent  to  every  teacher  in  the  State  whose  address  could  be  obtained, 
and  we  want  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  many  letters  of 
hearty  approval  which  we  have  received  concerning  the  appear- 
ance of  the  journal  and  its  value  to  the  cause  of  education.  Our 
subscription  list  is  rapidly  running  up,  and  it  makes  us  feel 
that  the  cause  of  progressive  education  in  North  Carolina  has  a 
great  many  friends  and  earnest  supporters.  We  specially  thank 
our  county  superintendents  who  have  so  heartily  signified  their 
endorsement  of  The  Teacher.  One  of  the  main  objects  of 
the  journal  is  to  assist  the  county  superintendent  in  his  efforts 
towards  securing  good  schools,  good  teachers  and  good  results  in 
his  county. 

We  desire  to  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  press  of 
North  Carolina  and  sister  States  for  the  cordial  reception  given 
The  Teacher,  for  the  many  kind  expressions  of  approval  of 
our  labors,  and  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  magazine  and 
the  work  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  hearty  encouragement 
which  you  offer  us  is  fully  appreciated,  and  it  strengthens  our 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  progressive  education,  which  is  so  dear  to  us 
all.  We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  in  this  issue  a  few 
extracts  from  press  notices. 

There  is  an  awakening  of  the  people  in  North  Carolina  to 
the  importance  of  general  education  such  as  has  never  before 
been  known.  The  columns  of  the  State  press  are  filled  with 
pointed  articles  upon  this  subject;  the  rostrum  and  the  pulpit 
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are  freely  discussing  the  matter,  both  using  their  influence  in 
building  up  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  The  effect 
of  this  "  boom  "  is  seen  in  the  largely  increased  attendance  upon 
the  public  and  private  schools,  both  for  the  white  and  for  the 
colored  races;  it  is  noticed  in  the  aroused  ambition  of  the  teachers 
to  reach  greater  proficiency  by  closer  study  of  educational  books 
and  journals,  and  it  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  vote  upon  graded 
schools  when  no  less  than  eight  towns  of  the  State  voted  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  support  of  one  of  these  excellent  institutions 
in  their  midst.  The  growth  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  education, 
particularly  among  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina,  is 
largely  due  to  the  faithful  and  earnest  labors  of  our  county 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  this  office  made  so  prominent  in  our 
school  system  that  each  superintendent  will  be  able  to  give  his 
entire  time  and  best  efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  his 
schools. 

We  would  like  to  receive  a  circular  or  report  of  every 
teachers'  association,  institute,  or  other  educational  meeting  that 
may  be  held  in  the  State.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  education  that 
all  our  teachers  should  know  what  is  being  done  in  each  county. 


KIND  WORDS. 


If  the  numbers  that  are  to  follow  sustain  the  standard  established  by  the 
initial  one,  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  friend  of  education 
in  North  Carolina. — Alamance  Gleaner. 

The  initial  number  has  a  come-to-stay  look  about  it  that  is  assuring  of  a 
permanency  and  usefulness.  It  is  in  the  power  of  The  Teacher  to  do  a 
great  Work  for  the  cause  of  education  in  North  Carolina.  Practical,  pro- 
gressive education  is  what  the  teachers  and  what  the  people  in  the  State  need. 
We  wish  The  Teacher  success. —  Greensboro  Patriot. 

We  do  not  see  how  so  elegant  a  work  can  be  afforded  at  one  dollar  a  year. — 
Methodist  Advance. 
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It  is  worth  double  the  subscription  price.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  in  the  State. — Smithfield  Herald. 

We  hope  it  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves. —  Wilmington  Post. 

We  greet  the  appearance  of  this  publication  with  much  pleasure  and  hope 
it  will  receive  a  generous  support  from  the  teachers  of  the  State.  We  wish 
the  magazine  success. — Charlotte  Journal- Observer. 

It  is  a  model  of  typographical  neatness  and  gives  promise  of  a  useful  career. 
We  bid  it  welcome. —  Orphans'  Friend. 

The  magazine,  both  as  to  its  contents  and  its  appearance,  is  quite  promising 
of  helpfulness  in  the  field  in  which  it  proposes  to  labor. —  Church  Messenger. 

It  is  filled  with  choice  articles  relating  to  progressive  education  in  North 
Carolina.  This  enterprise  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  school  interests 
of  the  State. —  Tarboro  Guide. 

The  magazine  is  devoted  to  education  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs 
of  our  State.  The  printing  is  capital,  on  excellent  paper;  the  range  of  topics 
is  extensive  and  the  subjects  treated  are  practical. — _Ar.  C  Presbyterian. 

It  contains  matter  of  real  interest  to  the  teacher.  There  is  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  before  it.  It  is  the  best  printed  monthly  ever  issued  in  the  State. — 
Wilmington  Star. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  40  or  50  pages, 
issued  monthly,  and  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  in  a 
long  time.  Our  teachers  and  those  interested  in  schools  and  school  teaching 
will  find  it  a  valuable,  interesting  and  helpful  publication. — Christian  Advocate. 

It  is  a  marvel  of  neatness  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  good  things. — School 
Moderator,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

It  is  a  handsome  journal.  Good  paper,  good  type,  good  taste — indeed, 
artistically  considered,  it  is  a  beauty.  The  matter  gives  promise  of  energy 
and  ability. — Educationalist,  Topeka,  Ka. 

The  initial  number  gives  promise  of  the  highest  usefulness  and  presages  the 
success  such  a  work  well  deserves.  We  earnestly  commend  it  to  our  people. — 
Merchant  and  Farmer,  Marion,  S.  C 

This  periodical  is  another  witness  of  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  this  splen- 
did North  Carolina  publishing  house,  and  we  hope  The  Teacher  will  meet 
that  degree  of  favor  and  patronage  which  its  internal  and  external  excellencies 
so  richly  merit. — N.  C.  Journal  of  Education. 

It  should  receive  an  extensive  circulation  among  the  lovers  of  learning  in 
North  Carolina. —  Concord  Register. 

We  cheerfully  commend  it  to  teachers.  No  teacher  can  estimate  the  good 
such  a  magazine  will  do  them.  If  we  were  a  teacher  we  would  not  do  without 
it  for  ten  times  its  price. — Mountain  Voice. 

It  has  everything  in  its  favor,  handsome  face,  bright  intelligence,  and  it  looks 
and  speaks  the  language  of  modest  merit.  We  congratulate  its  editor  and  its 
publishers,  and  trust  that  its  career  will  be  a  long  and  prosperous  one. — 
Louisiana  Journal  of  Education,  Neiv  Orleans. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Extempore  Speech — by  Pettingill.  Elements  of  Algebra — by  Fieklin.  Barnes' 
National  Arithmetic.  Hebrew  Poetry — by  Hon.  Robert  P.  Dick.  Sea  Gift,  new 
edition — By  E.  W.  Puller.    Heart  of  the  Ai.leghanies— by  Grosscup  &  Zeigler. 

First  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
By  Charles  K.  Mills,  M.  D.  Philadelphia  :  Eldredge  &  Brother.  Price,  85 
cents. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  see  that  so  much  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  very  important  study  of  physiology  in  our  schools.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  Dr.  Mills'  new  book  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
the  very  work  needed  for  elementary  instruction  in  this  branch.  The  subject 
is  presented  clearly  and  concisely,  and  technical  language  has  been  avoided  as 
far  as  possible.  The  "Questions  for  Review"  will  be  found  particularly  full 
and  valuable. 

A  Latin  Grammar.  By  Thomas  Chase,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Haverford 
College.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Bro.  Price,  §1.35;  to  teachers,  for  exam- 
ination, sl. 00. 

The  simple  names  "Chase  &  Stuart"  upon  a  text-book  will  insure  a  large 
introduction  of  the  work.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  new  Latin  Grammar, 
besides  there  are  many  distinctive  features  of  merit  in  this  book  that  will 
commend  it  at  once  to  any  teacher  who  will  examine  it.  The  authors  have  a 
life-long  intimacy  with  Latin  literature  and  have  been  enabled  to  produce  a 
Grammar  which  will  make  the  study  of  Latin  more  pleasant  alike  to  teacher 
and  pupil. 

Dime  Question  Books,  with  full  Answers,  Notes,  Queries,  &c.  By  A.  P. 
Southwick.     Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen.     Price,  10  cents  each. 

There  are  twenty  little  books  in  this  series,  treating  upon  every  important 
subject.  They  are  surprisingly  thorough  in  each  subject  and  no  teacher  or 
county  superintendent  can  afford  to  be  without  these  excellent  little  helps. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisements  in  this 
issue.     It  will  pay  you  to  read  them  carefully. 


Raleigh  &  Augusta  Air-Line  R.  R.  Co. 

TO  TAKE  EFFECT  2:30  A.   M.,  FRIDAY,  MAY  18,   1883. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  DREAM. 

BY    W.    H.    VENABLE. 

The  weary  teacher  sat  alone 
While  twilight  gathered  on: 

And  not  a  sound  was  heard  around — 
The  boys  and  girls  were  gone. 

The  weary  teacher  sat  alone, 
Unnerved  and  pale  was  he; 

Bowed  'neath  a  yoke  of  care,  he  spoke 
In  sad  soliloquy: 

"Another  round,  another  round 
Of  labor  thrown  away, 
Another  chain  of  toil  and  pain 
Dragged  through  a  tedious  day. 

"  Of  no  avail  is  constant  zeal, 
Love's  sacrifice  is  lost, 
The  hopes  of  morn,  so  golden,  turn, 
Each  evening,  into  dross. 

"I  squander  on  a  barren  field, 
My  strength,  my  life,  my  all : 
The  seeds  I  sow  will  never  grow, 
They  perish  where  they  fall." 
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He  sighed,  and  low  upon  his  hands 
His  aching  brow  he  pressed; 

And  o'er  his  frame  ere  long  there  came 
A  soothing  sense  of  rest. 

And  then  he  lifted  up  his  face, 

But  started  back  aghast — 
The  room,  by  strange  and  sudden  change, 

Assumed  proportions  vast. 

It  seemed  a  Senate-hall,  and  one 
Addressed  a  listening  throng; 

Each  burning  word  all  bosoms  stirred, 
Applause  rose  loud  and  long. 

The  'wildered  teacher  thought  he  knew 
The  speaker's  voice  and  look, 

"And  for  his  name,"  said  he,  "the  same 
Is  in  my  record-book." 

The  stately  Senate-hall  dissolved, 

A  church  rose  in  its  place, 
Wherein  there  stood  a  man  of  God, 

Dispensing  words  of  grace. 

And  though  he  spoke  in  solemn  tone, 
And  though  his  hair  was  gray, 

The  teacher's  thought  was  strangely  wrought : 
"  I  whipped  that  boy  to-day." 

The  church,  a  phantasm,  vanished  soon ; 

What  saw  the  teacher  then "? 
In  classic  gloom  of  alcoved  room 

An  author  plied  his  pen. 

"  My  idlest  lad ! "  the  teacher  said, 
Filled  with  a  new  surprise — 

"  Shall  I  behold  his  name  enrolled 
Among  the  great  and  wise?" 
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The  vision  of  a  cottage  home 

The  teacher  now  descried; 
A  mother's  face  illumed  the  place 

Her  influence  sanctified. 

"A  miracle!  a  miracle! 

This  matron,  well  I  know, 
Was  but  a  wild  and  careless  child 

Not  half  an  hour  ago. 

"And  when  she  to  her  children  speaks 

Of  duty's  golden  rule, 
Her  lips  repeat  in  accents  sweet, 

My  words  to  her  at  school." 

The  scene  was  changed  again,  and  lo! 

The  school-house  rude  and  old ; 
Upon  the  wall  did  darkness  fall, 

The  evening  air  was  cold. 

"A  dream ! "  the  sleeper,  waking,  said, 

Then  paced  along  the  floor, 
And,  whistling  slow  and  soft  and  low. 

He  locked  the  school-house  door. 

And,  walking  home,  his  heart  was  full 

Of  peace  and  trust  and  praise ; 
And  singing  slow,  and  soft  and  low, 

Said,  "After  many  days." 


I  once  subscribed  to  a  one  dollar  educational  magazine,  and 
read  a  piece  in  it  which  in  less  than  three  months  enabled  me  to 
make  at  an  institute  one  hundred  'dollars.  Teachers  should  sub- 
scribe to  educational  journals,  and  they  should  take  their  own 
State  publications  first.— Prof.  E.  V.  DeGraff. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THOROUGHNESS  IN  TEACHING. 

BY  E.  E.  HILLIARD,  SCOTLAND  NECK,  N.  C. 

It  is  doubtless  intended  that  what  is  said  in  the  columns  of  The 
Teacher  shall  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  best  modes  of 
teaching  and  to  that  which  will  insure  the  best  discipline  in 
school.  These  are  among  the  first  requisites  to  successful  teach- 
ing; but  by  all  means  the  teacher  ought  to  have  regard  to 
thoroughness.  A  little  tact  on  the  part  of  a  good  disciplinarian 
will  soon  train  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  very  readily  or  to 
observe  strict  discipline.  But  it  is  not  the  best  disciplinarian 
that  always  does  the  best  work.  Discipline  is  highly  important 
in  every  school,  but  thoroughness  is  important  as  well.  Learn- 
ing to  repeat  what  a  text  says  is  quite  different  from  learning  to 
know  what  it  means.  The  New  England  ideas  of  teaching  are 
meeting  with  favor  among  our  teachers,  and  it  is  wise  to  adopt 
every  method  that  can  improve  the  old ;  but  is  it  not  possible  for 
lecturing,  painting  and  picturing  to  be  used  too  freely  in  supply- 
ing the  place  of  hard  study  among  larger  boys  and  girls  ?  Very 
small  children  are  not  capable  of  close  study;  but  as  soon  as 
boys  and  girls  are  able  to  think,  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  think 
for  themselves.  Where  there  is  lack  of  close  thinking  there  is 
lack  of  thoroughness;  where  there  is  lack  of  thoroughness  in  the 
early  training,  there  is  lack  of  proficiency  in  advanced  studies 
and  a  lack  of  originality  in  mature  years. 

If  the  teacher  would  have  his  pupils  thorough,  he  must  first 
be  thorough  himself.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  try  to  teach  what 
he  does  not  understand.  If  he  does,  his  pupils  will  soon  observe 
that  he  is  not  entirely  familiar  with  what  he  is  teaching;  they 
will  distrust  his  ability;  they  will  catch  him  in  some  grave  mis- 
take; soon  this  will  be  repeated;  they  will  then  lose  respect  for 
him  as  a  teacher,  and  his  profession  will  be  lowered  and  his  use- 
fulness impaired. 

It  is  quite  gratifying  to  see  how  many  of  the  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools  and  higher  schools  attend  the  normal  schools  every 
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year.  They  are  evidently  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  most 
improved  methods  of  teaching,  and  this  is  commendable;  but 
back  of  all  the  ideas  that  they  gather  from  the  lectures  in  normal 
schools,  there  must  be  constant  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  ought  to  know  what,  and,  in  most  cases, 
how  he  is  going  to  teach  before  he  enters  the  class-room. 

It  is  often  urged  that  teachers  ought  to  study — so  often,  in 
fact,  that  it  has  become  stale  and  unmeaning  to  some — but  there 
are  yet  teachers  who  need  to  have  it  repeated.  There  is  no  nobler 
work  than  that  of  training  the  minds  of  the  young.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  any  one  to  teach  correctly  and  successfully 
without  studying;  and  so  important  is  this  fact  that  the  writer 
thinks  it  hardly  possible  for  the  subject  to  be  brought  before  the 
minds  of  teachers  too  often.  It  ought  to  be  so  forcibly  impressed 
that  no  teacher  would  ever  attempt  to  give  instruction  in  what  he 
does  not  himself  understand.  No  teacher  will  try  it  who  teaches 
because  he  enjoys  it  and  feels  that  he  is  working  in  his  true 
sphere.  And  whoever  teaches  because  he  can  do  no  better  for  the 
present,  but  is  making  it  a  stepping-stone  to  something  higher, 
ought  to  leave  the  school-room  forever. 

Then,  teacher,  male  or  female,  if  you  have  not  the  desire  to 
make  yourself  thorough  in  what  you  teach,  be  assured  that  you 
do  not  like  to  teach;  and  if  you  do  not,  you  are  in  the  wrong 
place — you  are  poorly  doing  what  some  one  else  would  do  well. 
Make  yourself  fully  acquainted  with  your  lessons,  and  show  your 
pupils  that  you  are  delighted  when  they  show  you  that  they 
really  understand  what  their  text-books  tell  them.  Don't  be 
satisfied  to  have  the  pupil  say  that  "  the  object  complement  com- 
pletes the  predicate  and  names  that  which  receives  the  act;"  but 
see  to  it  that  he  knows  what  "object  complement"  means,  and 
that  he  understands  what  is  meant  by  completing  the  predicate  and 
receiving  the  act.  So  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  everything  you 
teach,  as  soon  as  pupils  can  think  for  themselves,  have  them  to 
give  reasons  for  what  they  recite.  Cultivate  a  habit  of  thorough- 
ness yourself,  press  it  upon  the  minds  of  your  pupils,  and  so  train 
up  for  thorough  usefulness  those  who  would  otherwise,  perhaps, 
be  failures  in  life. 
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STUDIES  OUTSIDE  THE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  real  to  students  much  of  the  theoretical 
knowledge  and  memorizing  of  the  school  text-books.  This 
should  be  done,  however,  in  all  possible  cases.  The  study  of 
geography  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  matter  of  remembered 
places..  Take  an  hour  and  make  your  instruction  for  the  whole 
school  local,  and  see  what  a  lively  interest  is  at  once,  awakened. 
Require  the  students  to  point  out  at  once  from  their  seats  all  the 
points  of  the  compass,  using  the  nautical  abbreviations.  Place  a 
compass  on  the  desk  and  locate  the  magnetic  and  true  meridian, 
making  their  differences  plainly  understood.  To  illustrate  the 
attractive  force  of  the  lode-stone  pole,  use  a  horseshoe  magnet 
and  nails,  etc.  Ask  students  to  point  out  nadir  and  zenith  and 
give  their  idea  of  "up"  and  "down"  in  spaces.  Ask  them  to 
bound  their  township  and  county.  Name  all  the  post-offices  in 
the  township  and  county,  who  supports  them,  what  they  are  for, 
etc.  What  is  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  township  and 
county — how  high  ?  If  never  measured,  how  could  its  height  be 
ascertained?  Name  all  the  rivers,  creeks,  brooks,  lakes,  ponds, 
etc.,  in  the  same  district.  Does  all  the  rain  which  falls  in  the 
school  district  or  township  go  to  the  same  destination,  and  if  not, 
why  not?  Ask  for  uses  of  these  different  forms  of  water — their 
value  to  the  community.  What  is  the  largest  factory  or  manu- 
factory in  the  township  and  county?  What  is  made  there,  and 
why,  and  where  is  it  sold?  What  are  school  districts,  and  their 
officers?  What  is  a  "section  of  land,"  and  how  surveyed  and 
divided?  What  is  land  worth  in  the  township  per  acre,  and 
why  do  prices  differ?  When  was  the  township  or  county  first 
settled  and  by  whom?  Who  is  the  oldest  inhabitant?  How  are 
township  affairs  managed? 

These  lines  of  talk  and  inquiry  can  be  extended  to  many  other 
subjects,  all  interesting  from  their  local  character  and  tending  to 
make  the  student  see  that  local  geography  is  only  an  application 
of  the  facts  given  in  the  text-books. —  Msitor  and  Teacher. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

CALISTHENICS  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS, 

BY    A    TEACHER,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

A  great  many  teachers  say,  "  Oh,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have 
calisthenics  in  my  school.  It  is  out  in  the  country,  where  I  have 
no  apparatus,  and  where  the  children  have  plenty  of  other 
exercise."  Now,  dear  fellow-teacher,  I  want  to  tell  yon  a  little 
about  the  advantages  of  calisthenics  in  just  such  schools  as  most 
of  you  teach ;  and  I  will  draw  from  my  own  experience,  slight 
as  that  has  been,  for  illustrations,  that  you  may  know  it  is  not 
mere  "  book  talk." 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  talk  about  the  "  other  exercise." 
To  be  sure,  most  of  them  walk  some  distance,  and  have  many 
little  things  to  do  at  home  to  help  father  and  mother;  but  these 
do  not  give  the  uniform  action  to  every  muscle  in  the  body,  that 
is  necessary  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  human  frame.  If  you 
understand  calisthenics  yourself,  or  (as  is  your  bounden  duty)  have 
attended  some  one  of  our  normal  schools  this  summer,  you  do  not 
need  to  be  told  how  the  rhythmic  motions  of  head  and  body,  feet 
and  arms,  bring,  by  turn,  every  muscle  of  the  body  into  play — 
not  energetic  enough  to  fatigue,  but  just  enough  to  gently 
exhilarate. 

Have  you  never  contrasted  the  awkward,  heavy  movements  of 
some  children  with  the  grace  of  others,  and  wished  that  all 
could  move  softly  and  without  knocking  against  everything 
within  reach '?  Then  try  this  plan.  Take  a  specified  time  every 
day,  or  as  often  as  you  may  find  it  avisable,  for  the  regular  calis- 
theuic  lesson.  You  will  find  that  no  compulsion  is  needed  and 
but  very  little  discipline.  That  bad  boy,  who  troubles  you  so 
much,  will  either  have  his  attention  entirely  occupied  by  the  effort 
to  master  the  movements,  so  new  to  him  and  so  delightful  as 
affording  another  outlet  for  his  high  animal  spirits,  or  else  will 
learn  so  fast  that  he  can  be  made  the  leader  of  the  class,  thus 
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giving  you  a  lever  to  work  with  in  moulding  his  character.  Very 
often,  when  the  school  seems  dull  and  listless,  you  will  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  open  the  windows  and  give  a  short  exercise,  just 
enough  to  change  the  thoughts  of  your  pupils  into  new  channels. 
In  one  school  where  I  was  an  assistant,  my  classes  would  some- 
times come  to  me  half  asleep,  to  all  appearances,  or  perhaps  just 
bubbling  over  with  mischief.  In  either  case,  five  or  ten  minutes 
of  calisthenics  would  nearly  always  bring  matters  all  right. 

Then  again,  on  rainy  days,  the  time  for  recess  can  be  very 
profitably  devoted  to  calisthenics,  thus  freeing  the  children  from 
the  danger  of  taking  cold  out  of  doors,  and  you  from  the  disa- 
greeables connected  with  recess  on  such  a  day.  It  is  perfectly 
practicable  to  do  this.  In  many  of  the  best  Northern  schools 
recess  is  being  abolished  in  -favor  of  calisthenics;  but  while  this 
may  answer  very  well  in  crowded  cities,  in  our  country  schools 
the  fresh  air  is  better,  as  a  rule.  This  reminds  me  of  another 
point.  Some  of  you  may  say  that  your  school-rooms  are  too 
small  for  the  number  assembled  there  when  seated,  and  not 
nearly  large  enough  for  that  number  when  in  calisthenic  position. 
There  are  two  ways  out  of  this  difficulty.  You  can  divide  the 
school,  or  you  can  take  them  out  of  doors.  This  latter  plan  has 
many  obvious  advantages  over  the  other,  and  can  nearly  always 
be  carried  out,  except  in  case  of  bad  weather. 

The  advantages -coming  to  both  teacher  and  pupils  from  a  reg- 
ular course  of  calisthenic  exercises  are  incalculable.  The  muscles 
are  developed  symmetrically,  the  chest  is  enlarged,  the  limbs  are 
made  to  move  in  harmony  with  each  other,  each  individual  is 
trained  to  act  rapidly  and  surely,  thinking  of  his  motions  just 
enough  not  to  incommode  others,  and  the  whole  general  health  is 
improved.  Upon  this  last  statement,  I  want  to  tell  of  a  gentle- 
man who  once  visited  the  school  I  was  teaching,  coming  in  while 
I  was  giving  the  calisthenic  lesson.  Afterwards,  he  spoke  a  few- 
words  to  them,  saying  that  a  few  years  before  he  was  declared  a 
hopeless  consumptive,  but  that  he  had  attained  his  state  of  evi- 
dently robust  health  just  by  the  use  of  this  very  simple  means. 
Naturally,  he  was  enthusiastic  upon  the  calisthenic  question. 
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I  hope  I  have  said  enough  now  to  make  you  anxious  to  at  least 
make  the  experiment  of  introducing  this  new  branch  in  your 
schools.  But  some  of  you  may  say  that  you  have  not  learned 
yourselves,  and  how  can  you  teach  others?  By  the  simplest 
of  all  processes:  begin  to  learn,  and  teach  your  pupils  just  as 
you  learn  it  yourself.  There  are  many  manuals  on  the  subject, 
some  very  cheap — twenty  or  twenty-five  cents — and  some  much 
more  expensive.  They  are  all  very  easy  to  be  understood,  and 
give  many  beautiful  exercises. 

Perhaps  you  are  troubled  because  you  know  you  cannot  get  all 
the  paraphernalia  some  think  necessary — the  dumb-bells,  the 
rings,  the  wands  and  the  pretty  calisthenic  suits.  Well,  these  are 
all  very  nice,  but  by  no  means  indispensable.  School  children — 
country  school  children  especially — fire  not  generally  incommoded 
with  fashionable  clothing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  trammel  their 
movements.  Fists  answer  for  dumb-bells,  or  a  carpenter  can 
make  them.  The  boys  will  ask  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  be 
permitted  to  cut  canes  or  slender  saplings  for  the  whole  school. 
But  rings!  Alas!  I  know  of  nothing  which  can  take  their  place. 
Cannot  some  one  tell  us  what  will,  that  costs  little  or  nothing  ? 
For  most  parents  will  seriously  object  to  buying  anything  for 
school  use  that  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  "books  and 
stationery";  and  prejudices,  even  if  opposed  to  our  own  wishes, 
must  be  respected  and  melted  away  by  our  teachers.  If  these 
parents  object  to  your  "  new-fangled  notions,"  and  accuse  you  of 
"wasting  the  time  on  calisthenics,"  be  able  to  show  them  that  the 
time  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  increased  vigor  with  which  the 
children  return  to  their  books.  Invite  them,  on  some  special  day, 
and  take  pains  to  show  them  the  improvement  in  their  own 
children.  Only  keep  on,  trying  your  best,  and  you  will  soon  see 
all  opposition  melt  away,  and  your  school  inproving  faster,  in  all 
respects,  than  ever  before. 
9 
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ELEMENTARY  TEACHING. 


—  % 

BY   PROFESSOR    HUXLEY. 


There  are  a  great  .many  people  who  imagine  that  elementary 
teaching  might  be  properly  carried  out  by  teachers  provided  with 
only  elementary  knowledge.  Let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  the 
profoundest  mistake  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult 
to  do  as  to  write  a  good  elementary  book,  and  there  is  nobody  so 
hard  to  teach  properly  and  well  as  people  who  know  nothing 
about  a  subject;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  If  I  address  an 
audience  of  persons  who  are  occupied  in  the  same  line  of  work 
as  myself,  I  can  assume  that  they  know  a  vast  deal,  and  that  they 
can  find  out  the  blunders  I  make.  If  they  don't,  it  is  their  fault 
and  not  mine;  but  when  I  appear  before  a  body  of  people  who 
know  nothing  about  the  matter,  who  take  for  gospel  whatever  I 
say,  surely  it  becomes  needful  that  I  consider  what  I  say,  make 
sure  that  it  will  bear  examination,  and  that  I  do  not  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of  those  who  have  faith  in  me.  In  the  second 
place  it  involves  that  difficult  process  of  knowing  what  you  know 
so  well  that  you  can  talk  about  it  as  you  can  your  ordinary  busi- 
ness. A  man  can  always  talk  about  his  own  business;  he  can 
always  make  it  plain  ;  but  if  his  knowledge  is  hearsay  he  is 
afraid  to  go  beyond  what  he  has  recollected,  and  put  it  before 
those  that  are  ignorant,  in  such  a  shape  that  they  shall  compre- 
hend it.  That  is  why,  to  be  a  good  elementary  teacher,  to  teach 
the  elements  of  any  subject,  requires  most  careful  consideration  if 
you  are  master  of  the  subject ;  and  if  you  are  not  a  master  of  it, 
it  is  needful  you  should  familiarize  yourself  with  so  much  as  you 
are  called  upon  to  teach — soak  yourself  iu  it,  so  to  speak — until 
you  know  it  as  part  of  your  daily  life  and  daily  knowledge,  and 
then  you  will  be  able  to  teach  anybody.  That  is  what  I  mean 
by  practical  teachers,  and  although  the  deficiency  is  being  reme- 
died to  a  large  extent,  I  think  it  is  one  which  has  long  existed, 
and  which  has  existed  from  no  fault  of  those  who  undertook  to 
teach,  but  because  until  within  the  last  score  of  years  it  was  not 
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absolutely  possible  for  any  one  in  a  great  many  branches  of 
science,  whatever  his  desire  might  be,  to  get  instruction  which 
would  enable  him  to  be  a  good  teacher  of  elementary  things. 
All  that  is  being  rapidly  altered,  and  I  hope  it  will  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 


THE  FORESTS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

For  variety  and  luxuriance  of  growth,  there  are  no  forests  in 
North  America  to  compare  with  those  of  North  Carolina.  The 
State,  despite  the  ravages  of  the  wasteful  turpentine  industry, 
still  contains  nearly  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  woodland,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  all  the  tree  species  of  the  country.  The 
white  pine  and  hemlock  of  the  North  are  found  side  by  side  with 
the  palmetto  and  magnolia.  Nineteen  of  the  twenty-two  species 
of  oaks  found  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  grow  in  North  Caro- 
lina, aud  the  State  contains  twice  as  many  arborescent  species  as 
the  entire  continent  of  Europe.  There  are  all  the  magnolias, 
seven  in  number,  and  the  five  maples.  All  the  North  American 
pines,  except  those  of  the  Pacific  slope,  are  found  here.  For 
aboriculture  it  is  probably  the  most  favored  spot  on  the  globe. 
All  trees,  moreover,  grow  with  a  riotous  luxuriance  that  indicates 
unusual  vitality.  Hickories,  beeches  and  chestnuts  attain  to 
huge  dimensions,  while  in  the  same  localities  may  be  found  tulip 
trees  over  one  hundred  feet  high  and  measuring  thirty  feet 
around.  In  some  exceptionally  favored  sections  there  are  wild 
cherry  and  sassafras  trees  which  have  reached  a  diameter  of  six 
feet.  The  people  of  this  country  have  not  yet  begun  to  compre- 
hend the  treasures  that  are  still  fast  locked  in  North  Carolina's 
almost  untrodden  forests. — Philadelphia  Record. 
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(For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  EXPLANATION  OF  MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEMS. 

BY  WASHINGTON  CATLETT,   WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

In  order  to  explain  thoroughly  or  to  teach  successfully  mathe- 
matics and  indeed  many  other  things  of  this  nature,  but  especially 
mathematical  problems,  we  must  understand  the  operation  which 
the  mind  undergoes  in  performing  such  acts.  According  to 
Whateley,  the  mind  performs  three  operations  in  investigating 
mathematical  science :  1,  apprehension;  2,  judgment;  3,  reasoning. 

Apprehension  is  the  notion,  or  conception  of  an  idea  in  the 
mind,  analagous  to  the  perception  by  the  senses.  For  example: 
We  see  a  block  of  wood  or  a  table,  and  the  like,  by  our  sense  of 
sight.  We  are  said  to  perceive  this  notion.  We  perceive 
everything  by  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  or  touching. 
Whenever  the  mind  gets  a  notion  of  anything  by  these  means  it 
is  perception;  but  when  the  mind  gets  the  notion  that  two  and 
two  are  four,  or  understands  what  virtue,  or  vice,  or  duty  is,  this 
notion  is  a  conception.  Perception  is  said  of  material  or  concrete 
things;  conception  is  said  of  abstract  things. 

Judgment  is  the  comparing  in  the  mind  of  two  of  the  ideas 
which  are  the  objects  of  apprehension,  and  pronouncing  that  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  each  other.  Judgment  is,  therefore,  either 
affirmative  or  negative.  To  take  an  illustration :  I  apprehend 
that  the  half  of  eight  is  four,  I  apprehend  also  that  the  half  of 
sixteen  is  eight;  now,  by  judgment  I  compare  four  with  the  half 
of  sixteen  and  pronounce  that  they  disagree,  or  I  compare  eight, 
the  half  of  sixteen,  and  the  original  eight,  and  say  that  they  agree. 

Reasoning  is  the  act  of  proceeding  from  one  judgment  to 
another,  or  of  deducing  unknown  truths  from  principles  already 
known. 

To  illustrate :  One-half  of  Joseph's  marbles  is  three-fourths  of 
James';  Joseph,  has  twenty-four;  how  many  has  James?  I  first 
apprehend  that  one-half  of  Joseph's  marbles  is  twelve,  and  com- 
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pared  by  judgment  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  James',  an 
unknown  quantity.  Here  I  reason  from  known  principles,  that 
if  twelve  is  three-fourths  of  a  number,  one-fourth  is  four;  that 
four-fourths,  or  the  number,  is  four  times  four,  or  sixteen,  the 
number  of  James'  marbles. 

Now,  understanding  these  operations,  it  is  plain  that  to  teach 
mathematics  it  is  supremely  necessary  that  a  scholar  apprehend 
thoroughly  the  ideas  of  the  problem,  that  he  compare  these  ideas 
the  one  with  the  other,  and  by  applying  known  principles,  he 
deduces  from  this  a  conclusion  which  will  answer  the  conditions 
of  the  problem. 

Often  pupils  undertake  to  solve  a  problem,  and  when  questioned 
upon  it  they  are  unable  to  tell  you  the  first  idea  contained  in  it. 
They  say,  in  their  language,  they  do  not  know  what  the  sum  is. 
Hence,  it  seems  of  first  importance  that  the  pupil  be  required  to 
state — first,  what  he  has  to  do,  then  what  he  has  to  do  it  with, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  done.  This  will  be  the 
analysis  of  the  problem.  But  let  him  first  apprehend  the  ideas 
of  the  problem.  The  failure  to  do  this  produces  in  a  class  those 
pupils  who,  when  passing  over  a  subject,  succeed  admirably  in 
giving  correct  solutions  at  times,  but  when  examined  promiscu- 
ously fail  utterly.  They  manage  to  solve  their  problems  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  assistance  of  others,  and  learn  like  a  parrot; 
or  they  first  seek  the  "answer,"  and  try  every  means  in  their 
power  devoid  of  reason  to  patch  up  a  calculation  to  produce  it. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  problem,  nor  do  they  care  so  long  as 
they  can  in  some  way  get  the  "answer."  When  they  are  examined, 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  "answer"  and  of  the  subject  under 
which  the  problem  falls.  They  are  unable  to  apprehend  the  ideas 
of  the  problem,  hence  there  can  be  no  judgment,  and  therefore 
no  reasoning;  a  failure  follows.  First  insist  upon  an  apprehen- 
sion of  ideas,  then  call  up  judgment,  instruct  in  the  reasoning, 
and  let  the  result  follow. 

Scholars  should  be  required  to  analyze  every  example.  Begin 
with  the  youngest  class ;  let  it  become  a  second  nature  with  them 
to  o-ive  the  analvsis  with  the  "answer." 
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TEACHING  THE  1LMSN1C. 

There  are  but  few  publications  that  are  more  ofteu  consulted 
than  au  almanac.  Although  in  some  households  a  half  dozen 
copies  may  be  found,  there  are  but  few  persons  to  be  found  among 
the  masses  who  understand  much  that  is  to  be  found  in  even  a 
calendar. 

There  is  much  valuable  information  in  an  almanac  that  can  be 
easily  taught  to  scholars  in  our  mixed  schools,  and  they  may  be 
made  better  and  wiser  by  the  knowledge.  For  instance,  how 
many  persons  know  what  is  meant  by  "sun  fast"  and  "sun 
slow"  so  many  minutes?  Most  people  think  that  the  sun  is 
always  right,  and  when  there  is  a  difference  between  the  clock 
and  the  sun  they  think  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  clock.  Teach 
them  that  it  is  not  always  noon  when  the  sun  is  straight  with  the 
"noon  mark." 

Teach  them  about  the  eclipses,  equinoxes,  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
phases  of  the  moon,  etc.,  and  you  teach  them  the  elements  of 
astronomy.  Such  phenomena  ever  after  afford  them  an  interest 
never  before  realized. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  movable  events  and  the  chrono- 
logical events  will  afford  many  opportunities  for  talks  to  the 
pupils.  Tell  your  pupils  something  that  will  make  them  think. — 
Visitor  and  Teacher. 


Shakespeare  uses  more  different  words  than  any  other  writer 
in  the  English  language.  Writers  on  the  statistics  of  words 
inform  us  that  he  uses  about  15,000  different  words  in  his  plays 
and  sonnets,  while  there  is  no  other  writer  who  uses  so  many  as 
10,000.  Some  few  writers  use  9,000  words,  but  the  great 
majority  of  writers  do  not  employ  more  than  8,000.  In  conver- 
sation only  from  3,000  to  5,000  different  words  are  used. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

TEACHING  THE  LITTLE  ONES  TO  WRITE. 

BY    "MISS    HAT.,"    FRANKLIN    COUNTY,    N.    C. 

Perhaps  some  young  teacher  would  like  to  know  how  to  teach 
writing  to  children  in  the  easiest  manner.  I  have  tried  many 
methods,  but  was  most  successful  as  follows:  After  my  pupils 
learn  the  alphabet,  and  can  pronounce  any  two  letters  together,  I 
take  them  to  the  blackboard  and  teach  them  to  make  a,  d,  g  and  q 
in  script,  because  the  first  principles  in  each  are  the  same.  The 
next  letter  I  teach  them  is  o.  After  that  I  never  have  any 
trouble  in  teaching  them  to  write  any  word  in  their  lesson. 
When  a  child  spells  "  bat,"  I  ask,  "  Can  you  make  b  f  Can  you 
make  a?"  They  answer  promptly,  "Yes."  When  they  make 
those  two  letters,  I  have  some  of  the  scholars  to  show  them  how 
to  make  t,  and  my  pupils  never  know  when  they  learn  to  write. 
Can  any  one  suggest  an  easier  method  ? 

A  boy  started  to  school  to  me  once  who  could  make  all  of  his 
letters  if  you  would  let  him  commence  at  a  and  go  to  z,  but 
could  not  tell  one  from  the  other  unless  he  began  at  a  and  called 
them  until  he  came  to  the  one  designated.  He  could  write  his 
name  very  well,  but  could  not  make  any  letter  in  it  if  you  called 
it  separately.     How  was  he  taught? 


ADYICE  TO  THE  CHILDREN. 

Work  while  you  work  and  play  while  you  play, 

That's  the  way  to  be  cheerful  and  gay; 

All  that  you  do,  do  with  your  might, 

Things  done  by  halves  are  never  done  right.. 

One  thing  at  once  and  that  one  well, 

Is  a  good  rule,  as  wise  men  tell; 

Moments  are  useless  trifled  away — 

Work  while  you  work,  and  play  while  you  play. 
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THE  MODERN  LOCOMOTIVE. 

When  the  perfect  moving  locomotive  rushes  by,  drawing  its 
train  of  heavily-laden  cars,  who  thinks  of  those  who  invented 
the  various  parts  and  brought  it  to  its  perfection?  The  first 
engine  of  this  kind  came  into  practical  use  in  1 804.  It  was  so 
built  that  it  could  only  draw  loads  by  means  of  toothed  driving- 
wheels,  for  which  iron  rails  with  notches  were  laid.  The  great 
disadvantage  to  this  was  that  the  teeth  were  very  liable  to  break 
off  and  the  rails  to  be  torn  up  by  the  pull  of  the  engine.  But  in 
1813  it  was  discovered  that  the  "bite"  of  a  smooth  wheel  upon 
a  smooth  rail  was  enough  for  drawing  all  loads.  This  discovery 
was  the  means  of  rescuing  the  locomotive  from  the  humble  use  of 
merely  drawing  coal-wagons  through  collieries,  and  made  it  a 
power  to  transport  passengers  and  valuable  goods  with  great 
speed  and  security. 

But  its  upward  progress  was  slow  until  1825,  when  George 
Stephenson  made  great  improvements,  which  enabled  him  to 
take  the  prize  for  the  best  locomotive,  offered  by  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway.  At  the  famous  trial  of  locomotives 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1829,  his  invention,  "The  Rocket,"  stood 
first.  "The  Rocket"  weighed  four  and  a  half  tons,  and  at  the 
trial  drew  a  load  of  tenders  and  carriages  weighing  twelve  and 
three-fourths  tons.  Its  average  speed  was  fourteen  miles  an 
hour,  and  its  greatest  twenty-nine  miles  an  hour,  which  then 
seemed  wonderful. 

Since  that  time  other  improvements  have  been,  and  are  still 
constantly  being  made,  largely  by  Americans.  The  locomotive 
seems  almost  perfection  now,  not  only  in  its  speed,  but  in  its 
capacity  for  carrying  large  numbers  of  loaded  cars,  and  for  safely 
going  up  and  down  steep  grades.  A  locomotive  now  running 
upon  the  New  Jersey  Central  Road  regularly  goes  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  in  a  minute,  which  increases  to  fifty -live  seconds  per  mile, 
and  finally  reaches  the  great  speed  of  a  mile  in  forty -six  seconds. 

Locomotives  now  generally  weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons. 
The  American  engines  last  about  thirty  years  with  good  care 
and  timely  repairs. —  Youth's  Comjjanion. 
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HMD  SPELLING. 

A  county  superintendent,  who  was  examining  a  certain  school 
some  time  ago,  gave  this  piece  of  doggerel  for  dictation.  It  is  so 
hard  to  read,  so  difficult  to  understand  and  so  full  of  puzzling 
words  to  spell  that  most  scholars  would  say  "it  wasn't  fair."  Try 
your  pupils  with  it: 

While  hewing  yews  Hugh  lost  his  ewe, 
And  put  it  in  the  Hue  and  Cry. 
To  name  his  face's  dusky  hues 
Was  all  the  effort  he  could  use. 
You  brought  the  ewe  back  bye-and-bye. 
And  only  begged  the  hewer's  ewer, 
Your  hands  to  wash  in  water  pure, 
Lest  nice-nosed  ladies,  not  a  few, 
Should  cry,  on  coming  near  yon,  "Ugh!" 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

REACHING  THE  MISSES. 

BY    T.    W.    FIELDS,    PORTLAND,    INDIANA. 

Until  some  plan  is  adopted  to  interest  the  masses  in  the  work 
of  education  and  schools,  something  that  will  familiarize  them 
with  the  later  ideas  of  teaching,  and  awaken  a  cooperative 
interest  on  their  part,  much  of  the  work  of  education  will  prove  of 
little  or  no  avail.  Many  valuable  methods,  many  excellent  sugges- 
tions and  much  good  legislation  are  thrown  away,  because  school 
patrons  have  not  been  first  educated  to  understand  and  approve 
changes.  Thousands  of  worthy  teachers  toil  and  plead  in  vain 
every  year  for  cooperative  patronage,  and,  becoming  discouraged, 
at  last  abandon  a  most  righteous  cause  in  which  they  are  just 
learning  to  labor  with  effect. 
3 
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If  patrons  could  be  aroused,  if  a  sort  of  educational  revival, 
with  "  protracted  meeting  "  efforts  could  be  set  on  foot,  if  educa- 
tion, schools,  teaching,  were  talked,  discussed,  lectured  upon, 
until  parents  took  a  sort  of  "  political  campaign  "  interest  in 
educational  work,  an  earthly  millennium  would  dawn  upon  the 
world,  and  teachers  might  still  see  a  few  happy  days. 

To  our  mind  the  work  of  awakening  a  better  interest  among 
school  patrons  is  not  so  difficult  as  many  imagine. 

What  is  required  is  concerted  action,  a  large  fund  of  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  educators,  and  plain,  practical  talks  which 
will  go  direct  to  the  good  judgment. 

A  plan  like  this  could  be  put  in  operation  and  it  would  reach 
the  most  indifferent  parent  in  the  most  darkened  corner  of  the 
worst  benighted  school  district  in  the  land. 

1.  Let  the  teachers  of  each  township  organize  and  hold  one 
evening  meeting  each  week  in  some  one  of  the  districts,  and  have 
two  or  three  teachers  talk  to  the  parents  on  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  education.  Let  the  patrons  be  invited  to  participate  in 
these  discussions.  Move  these  meetings  around  until  every  dis- 
trict has  been  visited  and  stirred  up. 

2.  Let  trustees  and  county  superintendents  of  schools,  when 
going  their  annual  rounds,  talk  each  night  to  the  patrons  on  the 
nature  of  the  school  work,  and  explain  methods,  etc.,  to  the 
people.  If  they  visit  two  schools  a  day,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  the  West,  they  can  announce  to  each  district  that  they  will 
talk  to  the  people  at  one  of  the  school-houses  at  night. 

3.  Let  each  county  superintendent  write  a  short  report  of  his 
visits  in  the  county  papers,  and  name  all  the  good  things  he 
noticed  in  each  school  visited,  and  criticise  as  little  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  these  reports,  an  "  educational  column  "  should 
be  sustained  in  each  county  paper,  and  teachers  and  others  should 
write  for  it.  The  original  articles  by  the  teachers  of  the  county 
carry  more  influence  with  them,  though  not  so  able  or  well 
written,  than  a  "reprint"  from  something  else. 

4.  A  Teachers'  Association  should  be  organized  in  every  county, 
to  meet  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  the  session  of  schools, 
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and  no  meeting-  should  be  held  twice  in  the  same  place.  No 
question  should  be  discussed  at  these  meetings  of  so  high  a  nature 
as  not  to  be  comprehended  by  the  "masses." 

In  this  way,  I  believe  au  educational  revival  could  be  made 
to  spread  over  the  land  and  accomplish  great  good  in  a  glorious 
cause. 


PUZZLING  PRONUNCIATION. 

Wife,  make  me  some  dumplings  of  dough, 
They're  better  than  meat  for  my  cough ; 

Pray  let  them  be  baked  through  and  through, 
But  not  till  they're  heavy  or  tough. 

Now  I  must  be  off  to  the  plough, 

And  the  boys,  when  they've  had  enough, 

Must  keep  the  flies  off  with  a  bough, 

While  the  old  horse  drinks  at  the  trough. 


How  Canada  Got  its  Name. — The  origin  of  the  word 
Canada  is  curious  enough.  The  Spaniards  visited  that  country 
previous  to  the  French,  and  made  partial  searches  for  gold  and 
silver,  and  finding  none,  they  often  said  among  themselves,  "A 
can  nada"  (there  is  nothing  here).  The  Indians,  who  watched 
closely,  learned  the  sentence  and  its  meaning.  After  the  departure 
of  the  Spaniards  the  French  arrived,  and  the  Indians,  who 
wanted  none  of  their  company,  and  supposed  they  also  were 
Spaniards  come  on  the  same  errand,  were  anxious  to  inform 
them  that  their  labor  was  lost  by  tarrying  in  that  country,  and 
frequently  repeated  to  them  the  Spanish  sentence,  "A  can  nada." 
The  French,  who  knew  as  little  of  Spanish  as  the  Indians,  sup- 
posed this  incessantly-recurring  sound  was  the  name  of  Canada, 
which  it  has  borne  ever  since. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

PROF.  E,  Y.  DeGRSFF. 

BY    ALEXANDER    L.    PHILLIPS,    NORTH    CAROLINA, 

The  presence  of  such  an  eminent  educator  in  North  Carolina 
has  provoked  the  question,  "Who  is  Prof.  DeGraff'?"  To 
answer  this  inquiry  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper. 

Prof.  DeGraff  was  born  of  Dutch  parents,  in  Ontario  county, 
N.  Y.,  July  16,  1835.  His  father  wished  him  to  be  a  farmer, 
but  farming  did  not  prove  congenial  to  him.  He  sold  his  share 
in  his  father's  estate,  and,  with  the  proceeds,  sent  himself  to 
school.  While  a  farm-boy,  his  father  exacted  of  him  the  closest 
possible  attention  to  work.  On  this  farm  were  sown  the  seeds 
which  have  brought  forth  such  excellent  fruit.  He  spent  four 
years  at  Canandaigua  Academy.  From  this  academy  he  entered 
the  school-room  as  a  teacher.  His  first  experience  was  in  a  rural 
district  school  near  his  home,  where  he  taught  for  six  years. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  taught 
a  village  school  for  four  years.  He  was  then  for  one  year  prin- 
cipal of  the  Newark  (N.  Y.)  Union  School.  Afterwards  he  was 
elected  principal  of  the  Central  Grammar  School,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  remained  for  five  years.  He  then  established  at  the 
same  place  a  select  military  school  for  boys.  He  conducted  this 
school  for  two  years,  during  which  he  increased  his  number  of 
pupils  from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  and  ninety.  In  1869 
he  sold  his  interest  in  this  school  and  entered  regularly  into  the 
work  of  conducting  teachers'  institutes.  He  continued  in  this 
work  until  1880  in  New  York.  He  was  then  elected  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  in  Patersou,  N.  J.  He  has 
recently  resigned  this  position  in  order  to  re-enter  the  institute 
work.  Of  his  work  in  institutes,  The  School  Bulletin  (Syracuse, 
N.  Y.)  says:  "He  has  conducted  institutes  in  every  county  in 
New  York  except  two,  in  some  of  them  four  or  live  times,  and 
in  Madison  ten  times.     In  Pennsylvania  he  has  conducted  insti- 
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lutes  in  more  than  half  the  counties,  and  in  New  Jersey  in  all 
but  two.  He  has  also  done  work  in  Rhode  Island  and  West 
Virginia,  and  refused  it  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Michi- 
gan. For  ten  years  he  has  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
institutes;  he  has  been  more  successful  in  them,  and  has  become 
more  thoroughly  identified  with  them,  than  any  other  man  now 
living." 

Within  the  last  three  weeks  he  has  been  called  to  Louisiana, 
Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Canada.  He  has 
recently  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  Pedagogy  at  Roanoke  Col- 
lege, \a.  Such  has  been  his  life  up  to  the  present.  What  has 
made  him  what  he  is,  a  great  teacher?  The  journal  above  quoted 
gives  the  answer:  "He  is  satisfied  with  no  less  than  the  best,  and 
as  he  rises  higher,  that  "  best "  rises  too,  till  he  forgets  the  steps 
already  trod  and  urges  his  way  onward." 

His  motto  in  teaching  is  this  wise  saying  from  Comenius, 
"  Things  that  have  to  be  done  should  be  learned  by  doing  them." 
Persistent,  methodical  work  has  raised  him  to  his  present  high 
status  among  educators.  His  enthusiasm  in  his  work  is  "catch- 
ing," and  one  can  work  himself  almost  to  a  shadow  under  his 
inspiring  influence. 

Personally,  Mr.  DeGraff  is  a  most  charming  gentleman.  His 
culture  is  broad  and  his  sympathies  seem  to  have  no  bounds. 
His  good  humor  is  perpetual;  his  politeness  universal.  He  is 
richly  endowed  with  tact  and  "  personal  magnetism."  One  no 
sooner  meets  him  than. he  is  drawn  toward  him.  His  humility 
is  admirable.  Pie  seeks  to  help  all  and  to  gain  help  from  all. 
Says  The  Bulletin:  "'I  have  just  written  a  long  letter  to 
DeGraff,'  said  Colonel  Parker  to  us  the  other  clay  in  Boston. 
'  He  had  asked  my  advice  on  certain  matters,  which  seemed  very 
curious;  he  might  have  expected  me  to  ask  him.'" 

On  ohe  occasion  Mr.  DeGraff  visited  the  Quincy  schools. 
Without  making  himself  known,  he  went  into  Colonel  Parker's 
office,  and,  after  examining  the  library,  asked  him  what  books  on 
teaching  he  used  most.  Colonel  Parker  replied  that  none  was 
more  useful  than  "  DeGraff 's  School   Room   Guide,"  and   that 
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every  teacher  in  his  schools  had  a  copy  of  it.  Said  Mr.  DeGrarT, 
"  I  am  the  author  of  that  book."  "  What !  you ! — you  the  author 
of  that  book?  I  am  delighted  to  know  you!"  said  Colonel 
Parker,  shaking  his  hand  very  warmly.  Since  then  they  have 
been  fast  friends. 

Surely  North  Carolina  is  under  lasting  obligations  to  Superin- 
tendent Tomlinson  for  bringing  such  a  man  into  our  midst. 

Mr.  DeGraff's  work  at  the  Wilson  State  Normal  School  is  its 
own  best  recommendation.  He  daily  explains  the  great  under- 
lying principles  of  education,  and  three  times  a  day  gives  practical 
illustrations  of  the  best  methods  of  applying  them.  "  Our  lines 
have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places,  and  ours  is  a  goodly  heritage." 


(For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.) 

INSTITUTE  WORK  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

PA'    A.    L.    RUCKER,    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT,    RUTHERFORD   CO. 

A  very  interesting  week  of  institute  work  for  the  white  teachers 
of  our  county  has  just  closed.  About  thirty-five  teachers  were 
present  during  the  week.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  G.  Brown,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Judson  College,  as- 
sisted by  Prof.  Z.  T.  Whiteside,  Principal  of  Rutherfordton  High 
School. 

The  present  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  colored  teachers. 

Polk  county  is  in  the  midst  of  a  four  week's  term  of  institute 
work,  under  the  direction  of  Profs.  Marrow  and  Littleton. 
Cleveland  county  will  have  a  term  of  same  length,  four  weeks. 

Prof.  Brown  goes  from  here  to  Henderson,  where  he  will  work 
among  his  own  teachers  two  weeks;  thence  to  Buncombe,  to  con- 
duct the  work  there. 

From  these  brief  points,  you  will  observe  that  the  mountains 
are  alive  to  the  great  educational  movement  of  the  State.  Keep 
the  ball  moving;  results  are  already  apparent. 
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PROFESSIONAL  TEACHING. 

GEORGE    T.    BROWN,    INDIANA. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  common  school  continues  to  exist 
is  three  fold : 

1.  To  train  the  will  so  that  the  individual  shall  become  habit- 
uated to  self-control,  both  in  the  field  of  thought  and  of  conduct. 

2.  To  train  the  intellect  to  habitually  pursue  correct  methods 
in  observation  and  reflection.     This  results  in  intellectual  power. 

3.  To  lead  the  pupil  to  acquire  information;  to  make  an 
accumulation  of  such  facts  or  knowledge  as  shall  be  of  most  worth 
to  him  in  the  greater  life  into  which  he  must  pass  from  the  school. 

To  be  able  to  realize  these  purposes  the  teacher  must  have  made 
a  special  preparation.  The  peculiar  knowledge  and  experience 
which  the  successful  teacher  must  be  in  possession  of  can  be  gained 
in  two  ways: 

1.  By  practice  in  teaching. 

This  is  a  tedious  and  expensive  process  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  but  if  the  teacher  is  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  professional 
skill,  has  a  correct  idea  of  the  results  to  be  obtained,  and  is  per- 
sistent in  his  efforts  to  discover  his  duties  he  will  become  a  teacher. 

2.  The  other  method  is  by  the  training  obtained  in  a  special 
school,  where  a  conscious  study  is  made  of  the  facts,  principles, 
and  laws  that  constitute  the  science  of  teaching,  accompanied  by 
sufficient  practice  in  the  art  to  make  it  easy  to  apply  the  theory 
to  the  practice. 

Persons  are  not  born  teachers,  any  more  than  they  are  poets  or 
statesmen.  They  achieve  greatness  in  any  calling.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  that  the  only  real  genius  is  the  genius  for  hard  work. 

Natural  endowments  differ,  but  no  great  excellence  is  possible 
without  great  labor.  What  costs  nothing  is  worth  nothing.  The 
only  difference  among  people  is  that  labor  is  more  remunerative 
to  some  than  to  others. 
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There  is  an  educational  awakening  coming  over  the  land.  It 
is  an  awakening  to  the  superior  value  of  the  services  of  that 
teacher  who  has  supplemented  good  natural  endowment  with  pro- 
fessional training,  where  scholarship  will  no  longer  serve  as  quali- 
fications for  teaching. — Indiana  Educational  Weekly. 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Chapel  Hill,  X.  C, 
Friday,  3  P.  m.,  July  6th,  1883.  Capt.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  the 
President,  delivered  a  short  address  containing  excellent  points 
and  advice  to  the  teachers.  The  Secretary  being  absent,  Capt.  J. 
E.  digger  was  appointed  Secretary  jiro  ten.  The  minutes  of 
last  meeting  were  read,  and  the  subject,  "  What  are  the  best  plans 
of  grading  and  teaching  country  schools '? "  was  discussed  bv  Prof. 
E.  P.  Moses  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis.  Adjourned  to  meet  Satur- 
day morning  at  8:30.  Saturday,  July  7th,  meeting  called  to 
order  by  the  President.  Remarks  were  continued  on  the  subject 
discussed  the  previous  evening,  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Long  and  John 
Duckett,  Esq. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Grady,  of  Duplin,  then  read  a  very  learned  and  in- 
teresting paper  on  "  Industrial  Education." 

The  Association,  on  motion  of  Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  unanimously 
tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Grady  for  his  able  paper.  The 
following  resolution  was  offered  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina Educational  Journal,  the  adopted  organ  of  this  Association 
for  three  years,  has  been  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  State,  and  a  much  needed  aid  to  teachers  in  their 
arduous  work ;  and  that  this  Association  re-endorses  it  and  con- 
tinues it  our  organ  of  communication,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  its  support. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Prof.  Eugene  Harris, 
and  were  adopted : 
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Whereas,  Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Raleigh,  have 
begun  the  publication  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher, 
an  excellent  educational  magazine,  of  which  North  Carolina  may 
justly  feel  proud,  we  the  teachers, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  tendered  the 
enterprising  publishers  and  able  editor  for  taking  upon  themselves 
the  establishment  of  another  periodical  in  the  interest  of  popular 
education. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  a  rare  privilege  to  subscribe  for 
such  an  excellent  home  journal,  one  so  likely  to  be  a  valuable 
coadjutor  in  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State. 

Resolved,  That  it  should  receive  the  hearty  support  of  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Duckett  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  white  Normal  Schools  iu  this  State  be  re- 
quested to  organize  Auxiliary  Teachers'  Associations  to  this 
Central  Association  during  their  present  sessions. 

Prof.  Mitchell,  Rev.  W.  S.  Long  and  Prof.  Moses  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
After  consultation  they  made  their  report,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

President,  Capt.  M.  C.  S.  Noble;  Vice-Presidents,  Ca.pt.  J.  E. 
Dagger,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Prof.  Leazar,  Prof.  E.  W.  Kennedy, 
B.  F.  Grady,  Rev.  N.  B.  Cobb,  Prof.  N.  C.  English  and  Prof. 
Blair;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  Duckett,  of  Hamilton,  N. 
C;  Executive  Committee,  Capt.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  ex-ofjieio 
chairman;  John  Duckett,  Prof.  J.  L.  Tomlinson,  B.  W.  Hatcher 
and  T.  N.  Ivey. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Harris,  was 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  be  published 
in  the  News  and  Observer,  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion and  The  North  Carolina  Teachi<]r.     The  Association 

adjourned  to  meet  at  Chapel  Hill, ,  1884. 

M.  C.  S.  Noble,  President. 

John  E.  Dugger,  Secretary  pro  tern. 
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A  NORTH  CAROLINA  "CMATAUQUA/' 

When  our  schools  are  closing  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Summer,  there  is  a  strong  desire  among  the  teachers  to  seek  some 
healthy  spot  for  recuperation  as  soon  as  the  fatiguing  labors  of 
the  school  term  are  ended.  The  whole  human  system  is  tired, 
the  mind  is  dull,  and  Nature  whispers  in  enticing  tones,  "rest." 

In  order"  to  obtain  this  needed  rest,  it  is  necessary  that  the  entire 
scene  of  the  daily  school-life  should  be  changed,  new  faces  be  met, 
and  new  and  fresher  air  be  breathed.  We  have  recently  visited 
many  of  the  popular  resorts  of  Western  North  Carolina,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  tired  body  and  mind  can  find  no  better  place  or 
more  healthy  air  for  recuperation  than  at  Haywrood  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  near  Waynesville. 

The  place  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
Balsam  Mountains,  and  the  large  lawn  and  buildings  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

When  looking  over  this  delightful  spot,  the  questions  occurred 
to  us  "Why  cannot  North  Carolina  have  a  teachers'  'Chatauqua,' 
and  is  not  this  the  very  place  for  it  to  be  held?  Cannot  the 
weary  teacher  here  find  rest,  health  and  instruction  at  the  same 
time?  Cannot  the  schools  be  closed  about  the  1st  of  June,  so 
that  the  teachers  may  spend  one  month  here  for  strengthening 
the  system  before  the  Normals  open?" 

We  have  spoken  of  the  matter  to  a  large  number  of  teachers, 
and  all  are  decidedly  favorable  to  the  idea  and  express  their 
eagerness  to  attend. 

Very  Ioav  rates  of  board  and  travel  can  be  secured  for  the 
month  of  June,  as  the  regular  season  of  Summer  resort  seek i no- 
does  not  open  until  July. 

A  splendid  programme  of  lectures  upon  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  school  discipline  and  every  other  department  of  school- 
room management  can  be  arranged.  Perhaps  Col.  Francis  W. 
Parker,  the  excellent  superintendent  of  the  celebrated  Quincy 
Schools,  and  many  prominent  and  successful  educators  of  our  own 
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State  and  elsewhere,  can  be  induced  to  attend.  A  month's  daily 
association  with  them  will  have  an  exceedingly  fine  effect  upon 
all  branches  of  our  school-room  work.  The  lectures  can  be  quite 
different  from  those  given  at  the  Normal  Schools,  and  will  pre- 
pare the  teacher  to  go  from  the  "  Chatauqua  "  to  the  Normal  with 
the  mind  thoroughly  alive  and  active  to  take  the  instruction  there 
given.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  views  of  our  teachers 
upon  this  subject. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

HINTS. ON  TEACHING  DRAWING. 

BY    EUGENE    L.    HAERIS,    RALEIGH,    N.    C 
NUMBER    II. 

Developing  Ideas. — We  are  before  the  children  again,  and 
have  the  six  most  useful  solids  mentioned.  We  have  used  the 
Sphere  in  Observation,  by  eye  and  hand,  in  giving  the  Term  or 
name,  in  drilling  the  children  in  the  use  of  the  name,  spoken  and 
written,  and  in  an  application  of  the  lesson  in  their  using  this 
knowledge  to  find  and  draw  other  spheres.  They  learned  that 
the  Sphere  can  roll — the  Sphere  can  stand.  Now  take  up  the 
Cube.  (Call  it  a  block).  What  does  the  block?  It  stands. 
What  does  it  now"?  It  slides.  Can  you  make  it  stand '?  Slide? 
The  block  can  stand;  it  can  slide.  This,  children,  is  a  Cube. 
Then  drill  in  the  use  of  name.  Pass  the  Sphere,  or  Spheres, 
around  and  let  the  children  feel  it.  Also  the  Cube;  feel  it.  The 
outside  is  the  Surface.  Does  the  surface  of  the  Sphere  feel  like 
the  surface  of  the  Cube?  No.  Pass  your  hand  all  over  the 
Sphere.  Does  anything  stop  your  hand?  No.  Why?  The 
surface  bends  around.  A  surface  that  bends  around  is  Curved. 
Is  the  surface  of  the  Cube  curved?  No;  it  feels  flat.  How 
many  flat  sides  has  it?  Six.  Each  side  is  called  a  face,  and  as 
it  is  flat  it  is  called  Plane.     How  many  plaije  faces?     How  many 
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corners'?  Put  two  fingers  on  two  faces  next  to  each  other  and 
slide  them  together  till  they  meet.  Where  do  they  meet — at  a 
corner?  Yes,  or  an  edge.  How  many  edges  around  a  plane 
face?  How  many  around  the  Cube?  I  wish  to  draw  this  edge 
{holding  an  edge  vertical) — how  can  I  do  it?  By  drawing  a  line 
up-and-down.  What,  then,  is  a  picture  of  this  edge?  The  line. 
Can  you  draw  it  on  your  slates,  this  up-and-down  edge?  Try  it. 
We  may  call  this  edge  a  Line.  How  many  lines  on  the  Cube? 
What  is  made  where  two  plane  faces  meet?     Is  it  really  a  line? 

Now  take  the  Hemisphere.  Tell  me  what  sort  of  surface  this 
is?  Curved.  This,  where  the  sphere  has  been  sawed  in  two? 
Flat  or  Plane.  Now,  where  the  Curved  Surface  and  the  Plane 
Surface  come  together  what  is  formed  ?  An  edge.  What  sort  ? 
Bent  or  curved.  Then  this  edge  represents  what  sort  of  a  line? 
A  curved  line.  Is  it  like  the  lines  on  the  cube?  No,  they  are 
straight.  Here  the  teacher  should  impress  the  ideas  of  curved 
and  straight  by  means  of  string.  Hold  it  tight  between  the 
hands.  Which  line  is  this  like?  The  Straight.  {Letting  it  sag). 
Now  which  ?  The  Curved.  How  many  kinds  of  line  can  I 
make  with  the  string?  Two,  straight  and  curved.  With  this 
long  stick?— [holding  it  straight  and  then  bending  it).  Can  you 
see  any  straight  lines  in  this  room?  Any  curves?  Now  draw 
this  edge  of  the  cube,  between  the  lines  on  your  slate.  Now  this 
face. 

Thus  you  have  developed  certain  ideas.  The  idea  of  Surface, 
Plane  and  Curved,  of  Lines  Straight  and  Curved.  And  you 
may  go  on  to  Point — where  three  edges  come  together.  You 
have  developed  these  ideas  from  the  object;  going  from  the 
"  thing"  to  the  "  think  " — from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  You 
have  told  them  little,  but  have  led  them  on  to  discover — the  true 
method,  and  opposed  to  the  pouring  in  process  of  in-sti  acting, 
which  does  not  belong  to  true  e-ducating.  Now  may  come  the 
definitions  of  terms  (of  things,  for  these  surface  lines,  etc.,  are 
veritable  things  to  the  children),  which  may  not  be  anything 
more  or  less  than  an  expression  of  knowledge  as  to  what  these 
things  are.     How  much  farther  can  any  definition  go?     A  line 
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is  simply  length  and  direction.  This  is  the  abstract  or  think  line. 
A  point  is  simply  location — a  place,  a  where.  We  can  ask  of  a 
point  only,  "  Where  is  it?"  and  of  a  line,  "How  long  and  which 
way?"  Straight — not  changing  its  direction;  and  Curved — 
all  the  time  changing  its  direction.  Now  as  to  Surface :  Plane — 
flat  or  level;  Curved — bending.  These  ideas  need  to  be  correctly 
developed,  and  it  may  take  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  changing 
of  above  questions,  as  they  are  only  suggestive.  Most  of  all  you 
will  need  a  clear  and  abiding  and  true  knowledge  of  these  things 


yourselves,     "Think  on  these  things.' 


The  line  is  the  element  of  all  drawing — that  to  which  all 
drawing  may  be  reduced  or  traced.  Hence  the  importance  of  a 
clear  knowledge  of  it.  So  much  for  the  kinds  of  line,  straight 
and  curved.  Now  as  to  the  positions  into  which  these  may  be 
placed.  (See  A).  Hold  the  ruler  by  the  upper  end,  and  let  it 
hang  downward.  What  position  (they  know  the  kind)  of  line 
does  this  represent?     An   up-and-down  line.     Yes,  and  we  call 


anything  up-and-down  Vertical.  (See  A  1).  Does  it  lean  any? 
Balance  it.  Xow  what  position  has  this  line?  A  level  position. 
Yes,  and  we  call  anything  level  Horizontal.  (See  A  2).  Does 
it  point  downward  or  upward  any?  No,  it  is  level  or  Hori- 
zontal. Now  I  lean  it,  Is  it  Horizontal  ?  Is  it  Vertical?  We 
call  a  leaning  line  Oblique.  (See  A  3).  Can  I  put  this 
ruler  in  any  other  position  ?  Then  the  same  for  bent  ruler 
representing  a  curved  line.     Make  the  children  hold  the  ruler 
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straight  and  curved,  in  all  the  positions.  And  whatever  you 
do  with  an  object,  in  teaching,  in  illustrating,  explaining  or 
developing  knowledge,  let  some  one,  or  all,  of  the  pupils  also  do. 
Now  draw  this  ruler  as  I  hold  it.  Now  repeat  it.  (The 
teacher  should  also  draw  on  the  blackboard). 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  different  kind  of  a  lesson  each  day; 
for  instance,  on  Monday  have  a  Developing  Lesson,  learning 
from  the  solids,  and  later  from  other  objects ;  on  Tuesday,  a  Copy 
Lesson,  drawing  on  slates  from  blackboard  or  charts,  and  later 
from  models  in  the  drawing  books ;  on  Wednesday,  a  Memory 
Lesson  (the  lesson  of  Tuesday  from  memory);  on  Thursday,  a 
Dictation  Lesson;  and  on  Friday,  drawing  from  an  object,  or  such 
part  as  will  show  the  idea  for  that  week. 

I  will  close  this  lesson  with  an  illustrative  Dictation  exercise. 
That  is  Dictation  when  the  teacher  does  not  draw  but  dictates  the 
lines  to  be  drawn   by  the  pupils.     You   might 
use   these   words:    "Draw   a    vertical  line   two 
inches  in  length.     (All  draw  at  the  same  time). 
Mark  the  centre  and  from  it  draw  to  the  right  a 
horizontal  line  one  inch  in  length.     From  the 
end  of  this   horizontal  line  draw  downwards  a 
vertical  line  one  inch  long."     So  you  might  dic- 
tate a  ladder,  and  a  rake,  and  any  other  object 
drawn    with    vertical,    horizontal   and    oblique 
straight  lines;  also  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  composed  of  those 
lines. 


Cultivate  the  habit  of  never  showing  vexation.  There  seems 
to  be  a  certain  amount  of  felinity  about  the  average  small  boy. 
This  spirit  of  persecution  is  directed  against  the  teacher  if  easily 
harassed  or  irritated.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  live  teacher 
will  be  used  to  guide  this  spirit  rather  than  to  crush  it.  Utilize 
these  activities  of  the  child,  and  they  at  once  become  the  source 
of  his  highest  satisfaction  and  success.  Save  the  boy  for  good  in 
spite  of  himself. — S.  S.  Townsley. 
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INSPECTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A     PAPER    READ    BY    B.    F.    GRADY,  JR.,    OF    DUPLIN    COUNTY,  AT    THE    RECENT 

MEETING    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS 

OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION,    AT    CHAPEL    HILL. 

Fellow  Superintendents:  The  far-reaching  importance  of 
the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  by  our  Executive 
Committee  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  involving,  as  it  does,  a 
consideration  of  some  of  those  vital  principles  on  which  alone 
the  political  philosopher  can  hope  to  found  any  system  of  efficient 
public  instruction.  It  is  the  Inspection  of  the  Public  Schools  by 
the  County  Superintendents — Its  Object,  Scope  and  Method. 

To  one  familiar  with  educational  literature  such  a  subject  seems 
out  of  time — a  res  adjudicate/,;  but  conservative  old  North  Caro- 
lina— slow  to  adopt  and  slow  to  relinquish  ideas  and  methods  — 
needs  to  be  persuaded  in  regard  to  this  as  well  as  many  other 
matters  long  ago  agreed  upon  by  those  who  have  been  blessed 
with. wiser  leaders  than  she  has.  Her  statesmen  have  given  their 
time  and  their  talents  to  constitutional  and  financial  questions  and 
allowed  the  enlightenment  of  the  people,  on  which  material 
prosperity,  respectability  and  political  power  must  be  based,  to  be 
looked  after  by  those  who  in  most  instances  needed  enlightenment 
themselves. 

The  spirit  and  method  and  purpose  of  our  system  of  educa- 
tion— if,  indeed,  there  ever  has  been  any  well-understood  pur- 
pose— descended  to  us  from  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  were  the  teachers  then,  and,  allowing  for  changes  wrought 
by  the  Reformation,  our  teachers  of  to-day  are  their  pedagogic 
successors.  A  few  improvements  have,  no  doubt,  been  intro- 
duced, but  the  radical  defects  remain  the  same.  The  varying 
capacities  of  children,  the  order  of  development  of  their  mental 
faculties,  the  psychological  use  of  study,  and  the  end  to  be 
attained,  have  not  only  been  disregarded,  but  have  been  thought 
not  worth  attention. 
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Statesmen  reared  under  such  a  system,  devoting  themselves 
exclusively  to  an  unending  struggle  for  the  ascendancy  of  their 
cherished  political  principles  and  measures,  had  not  the  ability — 
if  they  had  the  disposition — to  suggest  a  system  based  on  sound 
principles. 

In  other  countries — notably  some  of  the  German  states^ — where 
speculative  philosophy  engaged  the  thoughts  of  the  clearest 
thinkers,  out  of  the  conflicting  theories  which  from  time  to  time 
agitated  the  public  mind,  true  ideas  regarding  our  mental  faculties 
and  the  sources  of  our  thoughts  and  sentiments  began  to  be 
widely  entertained,  and  when  the  shrewd  rulers  of  these  states 
recognized  the  fact  that  in  the  struggles  for  existence  the  best 
instructed  peoples  would  be  the  winners,  a  system  of  public- 
schools  for  the  mental  training  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
founded  on  the  accepted  doctrines  of  psychology,  the  only  basis 
on  which  any  rational  system  can  be  erected,  begun  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  to  attract  the  attention  and  command  the 
admiration  of  patriots  and  political  philosophers  in  the  neighbor- 
ing countries;  and  while  our  statesmen  were  engaged  in  a  bitter 
struggle  over  tariff  legislation  and  nullification,  Victor  Cousin,  as 
the  commissioner  of  the  French  government,  was  visiting  the 
schools  of  Prussia  and  observing  the  new  plans  of  public  instruc- 
tion with  a  view  to  their  introduction  in  France.  This  German 
method,  like  the  method  of  the  teacher  of  the  dumb  beast,  and 
of  the  teacher  of  the  unfortunate  human  beings  deprived  of  one 
or  more  of  the  five  senses,  first  ascertaining  the  nature  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  mental  structure  to  be  trained  and  strengthened, 
and  then  employing  the  best  means  suggested  by  a  sound  judg- 
ment to  accomplish  a  desired  end,  has  been  gradually  invading  the 
domain  of  conservative  ignorance  and  bids  fair  to  revolutionize 
staid  old  North  Carolina,  and  will  do  so,  if  we  are  true  to  our 
trusts. 

Its  superiority  over  anything  the  educational  world  ever 
dreamed  of  before  stands  unchallenged  wherever  it  has  been 
tested.  The  State  thus  providing  for  the  rearing  of  its  children 
to  be  useful  and  intelligent  men  and  women  and,  of  necessity, 
entrusting  their  primary  instruction  to  a  multitude  of  teachers 
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varying  in  training,  mental  abilities  and  general  fitness  for  their 
work,  felt  that  much  of  its  bounty  would  be  wasted  and  its  best 
intentions  come  to  naught  unless  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
school  inspector  who  should  advise  the  teachers,  offer  reme- 
dies for  any  defects  observed  in  the  organization,  government  and 
general  management  of  their  schools,  and  strive  by  all  means  in 
his  power  to  unify,  strengthen  and  perfect  the  school  work  of  his 
district. 

The  suggestion  to  these  philosophic  statesmen  that  school  super- 
intendents would  be  mere  ornamental  dignitaries,  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  would  have  been  like  advising  the  Post- 
office  Department  to  dispense  with  its  inspectors,  or  a  railway 
company  to  save  the  expense  of  a  general  superintendent.  They 
would  as  willingly  abolish  the  entire  system  as  emasculate  it  by 
striking  out  this  vital  provision. 

Having  by  this  brief  resume  given  the  origin  of  the  plan  of 
school  inspection,  and  shown  that  the  County  Superintendent  can 
no  more  rationally  be  classed  with  useless  officials  than  the  inspec- 
tors and  superintendents  of  any  other  organization  employing  a 
large  force  of  laborers,  we  will  now  summarize  briefly  the  duties 
of  this  officer  in  his  capacity  as  school  inspector: 

1 .  His  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  location  of  the  school- 
house,  the  supply  of  drinking  water,  the  construction  and  condi- 
tion of  the  building  and  its  furniture,  with  special  reference  to 
its  aspect,  its  ventilation  and  general  comfort  and  convenience. 
Memoranda  should  be  made  of  any  defects  and  suggested  improve- 
ments or  alterations,  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  teacher, 
the  pupils  and  the  school  committee ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
always  best  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  presence  of  the  committee 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  to  the  school. 

2.  He  should  see  whether  the  school  is  furnished  with  globes, 
wall  maps,  reading  and  other  charts,  blackboards,  cubes,  hemi- 
spheres, &c,  and  impress  on  the  teacher  and  the  committee  the 
value  of  these  tools  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  teacher,  if  any  of 
them  are  lacking  or  are  found  to  be  neglected, 

3.  The  organization  and  classification  of  the  school  should  be 
inquired    into,  and  any  improvements  or   alterations  suggested 
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which  may  lighten  the  labors  of  the  teacher  or  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  any  of  his  pupils. 

4.  He  should  have  the  teacher  to  exhibit  fully  his  method  of 
instruction  in  each  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  school,  and  the 
better  way — the  new  method — should  be  explained  to  him,  if  he  is 
a  stranger  to  it,  and  the  results  of  its  introduction  in  other  schools 
pointed  out.  And  to  impress  on  him  the  value  of  this  explana- 
tion, let  it  be  kindly  hinted  to  him  that  young,  alert,  progressive 
teachers,  well  grounded  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  New 
Education,  will  soon  oust  him  from  the  profession  unless  he 
abandons  the  effete  past  and  overtakes  the  present.  And  this 
will  be  a  fit  opportunity  to  interest  him  in  school  literature, 
teachers'  associations,  institutes,  and  normal  schools. 

5.  The  discipline  of  the  school  should  receive  attention  and 
such  advice  given  both  to  pupils  and  teacher  as  may  strengtheu 
the  kindly  relations  which  should  render  the  school  work  pleas- 
ant as  well  as  profitable  to  all  parties  concerned. 

6.  The  errors  and  short-comings  of  the  teacher  should  be 
pointed  out  to  him  in  a  spirit  of  interested  kindness  and  by  such 
indirection  that  he  may  not  seem  to  be  reproved  or  corrected  in 
the  presence  of  his  pupils. 

7.  In  conclusion,  a  familiar  talk  on  some  of  the  most  common 
natural  phenomena,  as  rain,  dew,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the 
attraction  of  gravity,  <&c,  or  on  some  of  the  most  familiar  works 
of  art,  as  jugs,  bottles,  nails,  screws,  books,  &c,  may  be  profita- 
ble to  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupils,  and  arouse  a  hopeful 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  may  some  day  bear  valuable  fruit;  and 
preliminary  to  this,  or  during  its  progress,  an  examination  of  the 
pupils  may  be  had  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  advancement 
in  general  information  and  of  stimulating  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
natural  to  children. 

These  I  conceive  to  be  the  duties  of  the  County  Superinten- 
dent in  his  capacity  of  School  Inspector;  and  I  claim  that 
no  civil  officer  in  any  country,  whatever  be  the  form8  of  the 
government,  cau  be  entrusted  with  duties  more  vitally  affecting 
the  rearing  of  its  children,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
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THE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

Every  person  who  attended  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  beginning  on  July  4th,  agrees  that  it 
was  the  most  enjoyable  session  ever  held.  It  was  specially  fortu- 
nate that  the  beautiful  little  mountain  town  of  Waynesville  had 
been  chosen  as  the  place  of  assembling,  and  this  fact  was  fully 
realized  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  delegates,  for  the  excellent 
citizens  of  the  town  began  to  bestow  their  hospitalities  with  a 
lavish  hand,  and  their  kind  attentions  were  unceasing  until  the 
departure  from  the  town  of  the  last  straggling  editor;  and  there 
were  many  stragglers,  for  all  were  extremely  loth  to  leave  so 
delightful  a  country  and  such  clever,  noble-hearted  people.  The 
citizens  gave  a  banquet  to  the  Association,  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  Goode,  Norvell  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  National 
Hotel,  and  the  bountiful  repast  was  heartily  enjoyed. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  Messrs.  Timberlake  and  Reade, 
the  gentlemanly  proprietors  of  the  Haywood  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  invited  the  Association  to  partake  of  a  rich  and  splen- 
didly prepared  supper  at  the  Springs.  The  pleasures  of  this 
occasion  were  largely  increased  by  the  choice  dramatic  recitation 
of  Mr.  Willoughby  Reade,  and  a  finely  rendered  concert  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  vicinity. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  Association  was  joined  at  Asheville 
by  a  large  delegation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association,  and  this  meeting  and  acquaintance 
formed  one  of  the  most  pleasant  incidents  of  the  occasion,  and 
will  be  long  and  happily  remembered. 

The  two  associations  then  became  the  guests  of  Mr.  Richmond 
Pearson,  who,  with  unstinted  hand,  most  splendidly  entertained 
the  entire  party  at  his  beautiful  country  seat,  "Richmond  Hill." 
Mr.  Pearson  had  prepared  a  surprise  for  his  guests,  which  was 
heartily  appreciated  by  them. 

On  Friday  night  the  two  associations  partook  of  an  elegant 
banquet,  prepared  by  the  enterprisiug  and  excellent  gentlemen  of 
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Asheville  constituting  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  "Queen  City 
of  the  West"  has  princely  ideas  of  hospitality,  of  which  her 
guests  entertain  kingly  appreciation. 

By  special  invitation  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Gudger,  manager  of  Warm 
Springs  Hotel,  on  Saturday  the  associations  took  a  most  enchant- 
ing ride  down  the  romantic  French  Broad  River,  and  dined 
sumptuously  at  the  Springs,  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  popu- 
lar resorts  in  Western  North  Carolina. 

The  hand-shakings  were  then  sorrowfully  given,  and  each  one 
turned  his  face  homeward,  delighted  with  his  trip  and  acquaint- 
ances formed,  and  proudly  feeling  that  the  rest  of  North  Carolina 
has  a  great  deal  of  love  for  her  noble  Western  people  and  mag- 
nificent mountains. 


THINGS  TO  TELL  PUPILS, 

Niagara  Water-power. — The  water  falling  over  Niagara 
has  a  power  of  100,000,000  tons  per  hour  moving  through  150 
feet.  This  force  is  equal  to  the  expansive  power  produced  by  the 
consumption  of  260,000,000  tons  of  coal,  the  amount  burned 
annually  by  the  entire  population  of  the  world.  If  one-half  the 
fuel  burned  is  used  in  driving  machinery,  then  the  power  of 
Niagara  would  drive  all  the  machinery  of  the  world,  with  50  per 
cent,  to  lose  in  transmitting. 

The  Biggest  Things  on  Earth. — The  highest  range  of 
mountains  is  the  Himalayas,  the  mean  elevation  being  estimated 
at  from  1(3,000  to  18,000  feet. 

The  loftiest  mountain  is  Mount  Everest,  or  Guarisanker,  of 
the  Himalaya  range,  having  an  elevation  of  29,002  feet  above  the 
sea-level. 

The  loftiest  active  volcano  is  Popocatapetl — "smoking  moun- 
tain"— thirty-five  miles  southwest  of  Pueblo,  Mexico.  It  is 
18,784  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  has  a  crater  three  miles  in 
circumference  and  1,000  feet  deep. 
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The  largest  island  in  the  world,  which  is  also  regarded  as  a 
continent,  is  Australia.  It  is  2,500  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  measures  1,950  miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  area  is 
2,984,287  square  miles. 

The  largest  empire  in  the  world  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  com- 
prising 8,557,058  square  miles,  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the 
land  of  the  globe,  and  embracing  under  its  rule  nearly  a  sixth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  world.  In  territorial  extent  the 
United  States  ranks  third,  containing  3,580,242  square  miles, 
including  Alaska;  in  population  it  ranks  fourth,  with  its 
50,000,000  people.  Russia  ranks  second — 8,352,940  square 
m  iles . — Exchange. 


NEWS  SND  NOTES. 

Monroe  voted  to  have  no  graded  school  by  special  taxation. 

More  than  fifty  teachers  attended  the  Rockingham 
County  Institute. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Adams  has  a  flourishing  school  at  Boon,  the  highest 
town  in  the  State. 

A  Chinese  Sunday-school,  in  which  there  are  forty  pupils, 
has  also  forty  teachers. 

The  Wake  County  Colored  Teachers'  Institute  had 
an  attendance  of  about  sixty  teachers. 

Mr.  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  Durham,  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Greensboro  Female  College  Association. 

Arsenic  has  just  been  discovered  in  one  of  our  western 
counties.     Another  laurel  in  North  Carolina's  wreath  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Alpheus  White,  of  Red  Cross,  N".  C,  won  first  honor 
at  Haverford  College,  near  Philadelphia,  and  became  the  valedic- 
torian of  his  class. 
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Capt.  Dugger,  of  Rocky  Mount,  and  Prof.  Mitchell,  of 
Charlotte,  will  assist  the  Superintendent  in  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute at  Graham  on  July  30th. 

A  Kingdom  for  Sale. — King  Humbert,  of  Italy,  offers  for 
sale  a  small  island  near  Sardinia,  for  .$150,000.  The  title  deeds 
give  the  purchaser  full  power  to  " hold,  exercise  and  transmit" 
the  title  of  King. 

In  one  of  the  public  schools  in  Boston  a  room  has  been 
fitted  up  for  instruction  in  woodwork  two  hours  each  day.  The 
boys  are  delighted  with  the  carpentry,  and  the  experiment  is  said 
to  be  a  great  success. 

Almost  the  last  labor  of  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  was 
the  revision  of  his  School  History  of  the  United  States.  The 
author  has  added  to  the  excellent  work  the  history  of  the  country 
down  to  1883.  The  new  edition  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks, 
in  time  for  the  fall  terms  of  our  schools. 

Israel  Medford,  Esq.,  familiarly  known  as  "Wild  Med- 
ford,"  the  excellent  mountain  guide  and  celebrated  bear  hunter, 
lives  three  miles  from  Haywood  White  Sulphur  Springs.  He  is 
now  sixty-five  years  old,  has  been  married  but  once,  and  is  the 
father  of  fifteen  children.  His  mother,  who  recently  died  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years,  counted  her  children,  grand 
children  and  great-grand  children  to  the  number  of  three  hundred. 

There* is  a  beautiful  little  church  in  Haywood  county — 
within  six  miles  of  Waynesville — which  is  built  Entirely  of  one 
poplar  tree.  The  church  is  48  x  28  feet,  18  feet  pitch,  has  a  nice 
belfry,  and  is  otherwise  complete.  Ten  feet  of  the  timber  were 
left  after  the  building  was  finished.  The  tree  was  10  feet  in 
diameter,  from  the  ground  to  the  first  limb  was  60  feet,  and  it 
made  2,800  feet  of  lumber.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  mountain  forest  trees  of  Western  North  Carolina. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

Before  another  number  of  The  Teacher  makes  its  appearance 
a  large  majority  of  our  schools  will  be  in  full  operation.  We 
have  been  carefully  watching  the  drift  of  educational  interests  in 
North  Carolina,  and  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  outlook 
towards  good  schools  and  large  patronage  is  more  favorable  now 
than  it  has  been  for  several  years.  This,  no  doubt,  will  be 
apparent  to  any  person  who  will  give  the  question  a  moment's 
thought.  The  normal  schools  have  all  been  doing  unusually  fine 
work,  the  county  teachers'  institutes  have  generally  been  more 
largely  attended,  the  teachers,  both  white  and  colored,  are  striv- 
ing to  attain  greater  proficiency,  the  county  superintendents  are 
raising  the  standard  of  examinations,  the  number  of  third  grade 
certificates  is  growing  smaller,  while  the  first  grade  is  greatly 
increasing,  teaching  is  beginning  to  be  more  recognized  as  a  pro- 
fession instead  of  a  temporary  stepping-stone  to  some  other 
employment,  patrons  are  becoming  more  appreciative  of  good 
teaching,  school-houses  are  multiplying  rapidly  throughout  every 
county  in  the  State,  the  buildings  are  better  supplied  with  suit- 
able furniture  and  apparatus,  and  county  superintendents  are 
giving  more  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their 
schools  and  the  introduction  of  the  best  and  most  successful 
methods  of  teaching. 

These  are  encouraging  facts,  and  prove  that  the  people  of  the 
State  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  progressive  education,  and 
we  believe  that  within  five  years  North  Carolina  will  stand 
second  to  none  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  excellence  of 
her  public  school  system,  the  number  and  superiority  of  her 
private  schools,  and  the  general  status  of  education  throughout 
her  borders. 
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OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  Schools  this  season  has  been  unusu- 
ally thorough  and  satisfactory.  The  attendance  is  also  fine,  and 
every  teacher  seems  enthusiastic  in  the  labor,  and  shows  a  desire 
to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 
and  we  confidently  look  for  many  progressive  steps  in  the  work 
of  the  schools  during  the  coming  term. 

Surely  North  Carolina  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  teachers. 
They  are  faithful  to  their  trusts  during  the  long  nine  or  ten 
months'  term  of  school,  and  during  their  vacation  evince  an  un- 
mistakable determination  by  daily  study  and  preparation  in  the 
Normal  Schools  to  reach  the  highest  proficiency  in  their  work. 

We  return  thanks  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Teachers1 
Association  for  its  hearty  and  complimentary  endorsement  of 
The  Teacher  and  its  efforts  in  trying  to  build  up  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  our  State.  We  appreciate  the  cordial  support 
which  our  teachers  have  given  to  the  magazine,  and  with  their 
aid  and  cooperation,  we  hope  to  make  The  Teacher  a  faithful 
and  influential  advocate  of  progressive  education  in  the  State. 

We  desire  to  publish  occasionally  biographical  sketches  of 
the  most  prominent  and  successful  educators  of  our  country, 
including  those  of  our  own  State  especially.  The  life  of  a  man 
who  has  reached  greatness  in  any  profession  is  the  best  illustration 
of  the  value  of  his  methods,  and  his  example  and  successes  stimu- 
late others  in  the  same  calling  to  seek  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
Our  first  sketch  is  of  Prof.  DeGraff. 

Our  rapidly-growing  subscription  list  and  the  demand  for 
specimen  copies  of  The  Teacher  have  entirely  exhausted  the 
edition  of  the  June  number,  although  more  than  three  thousand 
copies  were  published.  We  must,  therefore,  begin  future  subscrip- 
tions with  the  current  number. 
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GOOD  WORDS. 


All   our   North  Carolina  teachers  should  take  it. — Prof.  J.  L.   Tomlinson, 

Wilson,  N.  C. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  success  in  getting  up  an  educational 
magazine  that  the  friends  of  education  in  North  Carolina  may  well  he  proud 
of,  and  may  with  a  clear  conscience  urge  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  to  take. — 
Rev.  James  Kelly,  County  Superintendent  Bladen  county. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable  educational  magazine. —  Prof.  Alexander 
Phillips,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

It  is  a  beauty,  and  is  the  very  thing  needed  by  North  Carolina  teachers. — 
Capt.  John  E.  Dagger,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

I  read  half  a  dozen  educational  journals  regularly,  and  regard  The  Teacher 
superior  to  any. — Rev.  A.  L.  Rucker,  County  Superintendent  Rutherford  county. 

The  magazine  has  a  high  mission  and  a  broad  field,  and  we  are  sure  will  do 
great  good.  No  progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  it  is  being  appreciated  by  the  fraternity,  since  it  contains  some 
excellent  contributions  from  our  own  teachers.  It  is  an  admirable  publica- 
tion.— News  and  Observer. 

Every  teacher  in  North  Carolina  should  take  this  splendid  periodical. — 
Shelby  Aurora. 

It  is  an  excellent  publication  both  in  plan  and  matter,  and  its  typographical 
"get  up"  cannot  be  surpassed  by  anything  yet  published  in  the  South. — Anson 
Times. 

We  think  it  is  a  work  of  merit,  which  should  be  taken  by  every  teacher  in 
the  State,  because  it  is  devoted  to  their  interest  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
State. — La urinhurg  Exchange. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Extempore  Speech:  How  to  Acquire  and  Produce  it.  By  Rev. 
Win.  Pettinger.  Philadelphia:  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory. 
Price  |1.50. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  important  subject  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  speak 
in  public.  The  author  has  given  very  particular  descriptions  of  the  different 
modes  of  speech,  and  carefully  and  plainly  shows  how  a  man  of  even  average 
ability  may  learn  to  speak  extemporaneously  with  ease  and  certainty.  The 
book  will  be  of  great  value,  especially  to  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer  and  the 
student. 
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Passion  Flower  and  Other  Poems.  By  Then.  H.  Hill.  Raleigh,  X.  C. : 
P.  W.  Wiley.     Price  $1.25. 

Mr.  Hill  is  no  stranger  to  our  people,  for  his  admirable  poems  have  been 
read  and  enjoyed  through  three  editions  of  his  book.  This  new  edition  is  a 
model  of  typographical  beauty,  handsomely  printed  and  tastily  bound,  and 
includes  some  of  the  best  poems  contained  in  former  issues  and  many  new 
ones  not  before  published.  North  Carolina  is  proud  of  Mr.  Hill's  writings, 
and  his  book  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  North  Carolinian. 

Heart  of  the  Alleghanies,  or  Western  North  Carolina.  By 
Messrs.  Grosscup  &  Ziegler.     A.  Williams  &  Co. :  Raleigh,  N.  C.    Price  82.50. 

After  reading  this  book,  an  nncontrolable  desire  takes  possession  of  the 
reader  to  visit  the  section  of  country  so  grandly  described  by  the  authors,  and 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina,  the 
healthful  air  and  magnificent  scenery,  now  have  an  additional  treat  in  store 
for  them  when  reading:  the  above  book. 


It  will  pay  to  carefully  read  all  the  advertisements  in  this 

issue.     All  advertisements  which  appear  in  The  Teacher  are 
perfectly  reliable. 
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GOING  TO  SCHOOL 


BY    MRS.    MARGARET    E.    SANGSTER. 


There's  an  army  that  musters  its  legions, 

And  marches  to  roll-call  each  day ; 
And  happy  and  blest  are  the  regions 

Which  lie  in  that  army's  bright  way. 
They  troop  over  hillock  and  hollow, 

They  spring  across  brooklet  and  pool, 
And  gayly  and  cheerily  follow 

The  summons  which  bids  them  to  school. 

By  thousands  the  army  is  numbered, 

Its  soldiers  are  fresh  as  the  morn; 
Not  one  is  by  sorrow  encumbered, 

Not  one  is  by  care  overborne. 
At  decimals  sometimes  they  stumble, 

And  sometimes  by  verbs  are  perplexed ; 
And  the  proudest  grows  saddened  and  humbled 

\^  hen  a  question  is  passed  to  the  next. 

But  forgot  at  the  briefest  vacation 
Are  problems  and  puzzles  and  prose, 

The  grief  of  the  stern  conjugation, 
That  late  was  a  fountain  of  woes; 
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And  the  army  goes  back  to  its  duty 
The  hour  that  play-time  is  done, 

Resplendent  in  love  and  in  beauty, 

Unmatched  'neath  the  light  of  the  sun. 

They  gather,  this  wonderful  army, 

In  held  and  in  grove  and  in  street; 
Their  voices  are  music  to  charm  me. 

So  ringing  and  eager  and  sweet. 
Their  cheeks  are  as  red  as  a  cherry, 

Their  eyes  as  pure  as  the  day, 
And  the  sound  of  their  marching  is  merry, 

Whenever  they  pass  on  their  way. 

There  are  people  forever  a-sighing 

And  saying  the  world  is  all  wrong ; 
But  somehow  their  doubts  take  to  flying 

At  sight  of  this  wonderful  throng. 
The  world  may  be  clouded  and  weary, 

Of  trouble  and  toil  may  be  full, 
But  at  least  there  is  hope  where  the  cheery 

Dear  children  are  u-oinp-  to  school. 


CLOSING  SCHOOL. 


The  teacher  should  especially  guard  against  having  such  a 
rush  of  work  come  to  a  focus  at  the  hour  of  closing  that  the 
school  must  be  dismissed  in  confusion,  some  pupils  with  their 
work  half  done,  others  restless  and  confused,  going  out  without 
regard  to  order  or  quiet.  Better  call  all  work  to  a  close  a  few 
minutes  before  the  time  for  dismissal,  and  have  all  pass  out 
quietly  and  in  order. — Exchange. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

OVER-MUCH  TALK. 


BY    EUGENE   CUNNINGGIM,    HAYWOOD   COUNTY,    N.    C. 


If  you  are  a  poor  teacher,  you  will  do  most  of  the  talking 
yourself;  if  a  good  teacher,  you  will  have  the  pupils  do  most  of 
it.  The  tendency  in  many  of  our  teachers  to  lecture  is  but  in 
keeping  with  the  speech-making-  reputation  of  Americans  in 
general;  yet  such  teaching  were  better  omitted  in  our  public 
schools.  By  lecturing,  I  mean  this  outright  telling  of  a  thing- 
after  a  wordy  fashion,  in  the  school-room.  This  method  of 
teaching  is  based  on  a  wrong  notion,  to  start  with — that  of  sup- 
posing that  a  school-boy  must  be  told  everything.  Most  pupils 
are  able  to  answer  their  own  queries,  to  unravel  their  own  knotty 
difficulties,  if  the  teacher,  with  a  skillful  question,  will  set  them 
to  thinking  aright.  If,  however,  a  thing  must  be  told,  let  the 
telling  be  in  terms  brief  and  mathematically  exact.  If  a  diffi- 
cult}' be  still  in  the  way,  aim  right  at  it  a  word  or  two,  or  better 
yet,  a  question  or  two. 

Nothing  so  confuses  the  average  school-boy  as  over-much 
talking.  Verbosity  and  volubility  on  the  part  of  a  school  teacher 
ought  to  be  ranked  as  "hig-h  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

To  get  the  bare  thought,  pupils  are  oftentimes  obliged  to  dig 
with  metaphorical  pick  and  spade  into  great  heaps  of  words,  piled 
up  by  blundering  and  sometimes  scholarly  teachers  of  the  do-all- 
the-talking  class.  It  takes  a  well  trained  intellect,  much  leisure, 
and  no  little  grace  to  do  such  mental  digging  successfully. 

With  what  a  flourish  do  some  teachers  use  chalk !  Howr  care- 
fully and  logically  do  they  develope  a  difficult  point,  and  how 
profusely  do  they  enlarge  thereon!  After  beautiful  teaching  of 
this  kind,  speer  a  question  or  two  at  your  class.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, make  this  stupid  inquiry,  "JsTow,  do  you  all  understand 
this?"  to  receive  the  certain  response,  "Yes,"  and  then  to  pass 
on  satisfied  with  your  work.     Stop  a  moment.     Ask  some  one  to 
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formulate  and  state  the  principle  deduced,  or  to  give  the  gism  of 
the  argument,  and,  my  word  for  it,  nine-tenths  of  the  class  will 
be  utterly  unable  to  do  so.  The  average  ability  of  your  class 
may  be  more  than  fair,  but  most  of  the  statements  you  will  get 
will  be  ludicrous,  many  of  them  incorrect,  and  only  a  very  few 
of  them  absolutely  right.  Mind  you,  it  is  absolute  precision  at 
which  you  aim.  Nothing  less  than  this  will  do.  You  will  be 
astounded  sometimes  at  the  curious  and  radically  wrong  ideas 
gotten  from  your  very  correct  explanation ;  while  you  will  often 
be  mortified  to  find  that  many  of  your  pupils  have  no  conception 
at  all  of  what  you  have  been  talking.  Inaccurate  thinking 
begets  inaccurate  speech,  and  the  awkward  answers  received  will 
force  you  to  the  conclusion  that  your  pupils  have  been  doing  only 
clumsy  thinking  at  best,  or  perhaps  no  thinking  at  all.  The 
fact  is,  this  teacher-do-all-the-talking  method  is  a  failure.  It 
fails  to  exercise  vigorously  both  the  reflective  and  the  expressive 
faculties  of  the  student.  But  the  question  is,  how  can  this  work 
of  thinking  and  talking  be  transferred  from  teacher  to  scholar? 
After  all,  it  is  what  the  pupil  does  in  these  respects  by  himself  and 
for  himself,  under  wise  guidance,  that  makes  him  intellectually 
strong.  Possibly  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  return  to  a  style 
of  teaching  in  vogue  some  twenty-two  hundred  years  ago.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  think  that  we  alone  are  wise,  and  that 
wisdom  will  die  with  us  of  this  age.  The  fact  is,  most  of  us  are 
as  far  behind  old  Socrates  in  point  of  teaching  methods  as  he  is 
behind  us  in  point  of  time.  His  teaching  exercises  are  models 
well  worth  studying. 

To  state  them  briefly,  the  lessons  to  be  learned  are  those: 
Teaching  should  be  conversational,  of  a  qucstion-and-answer 
character.  The  teacher's  questions,  brief  and  to  the  point,  must 
show  nice  logical  sequence.  The  answers  should  contain  the 
principle  to  be  deduced  or  the  truth  to  be  established.  This  last 
point  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  argument,  merely 
suggested  by  your  skillfully  put  questions,  should  he  framed  and 
stated  by  the  pupil.  Do,  yourself,  no  more  talking  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.     Never  tell  a  pupil  anything  that  you  can  have 
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him  find  out,  or  think  out  for  himself.  The  stock  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  any  school  boy  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
Simply  direct  him  in  putting  it  wisely  to  use,  and  he  will  be 
delighted  to  do  his  own  thinking-. 

Nothing  so  disgnsts»a  boy  as  to  be  considered  a  human  squab, 
into  whose  mental  throat  knowledge  in  a  milk-and-mush  state 
must  be  crammed  by  a  pedagogic  Stnffnmchild.  The  first  time 
yon  have  him  find  out  that  he  can  think  for  himself,  he  will  be 
intensely  pleased.  He  no  longer  wants  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon. 
There  is  bred  in  him  an  intellectual  exactness  absolutely  refresh- 
ing in  these  days  of  popular  plagiarism.  Such  teaching,  when 
well  done,  puts  a  class  on  mental  tip-toe  all  the  while.  It  is  a 
glorious  thing,  indeed  the  most  inspiring  of  all  things,  to  look 
into  forty  faces,  to  see  eyes  bright  and  cheeks  a  little  flushed,  and 
to  watch  the  working  of  brows  that  show  the  harboring  of  vigor- 
ous young  thoughts  within.     Good  teaching  awakens  interest, 

•ZOO  © 

excites  attention,  expels  drowsiness  and  enforces  thought.  But 
for  a  teacher  to  do  his  work  in  fine  style  requires  on  his  part 
tact,  devotion,  and  most  of  all,  careful  preparation  on  each  lesson 
beforehand.  Laziness  may  make  a  lesson-hearer,  but  energy 
alone  gives  promise  of  a  teacher. 


We  owe  more  to  poor  children  than  we  think.  Columbus  was 
a  poor  boy,  often  needing  more  food  than  he  could  get.  Luther 
sang  ballads  in  the  street  to  get  the  funds  for  an  education. 
Franklin  used  to  buy  a  roll  for  a  penny  and  eat  it  alone.  Dr. 
Livingstone  learned  Latin  from  a  book  on  his  loom  while  at 
work.  Emily  C.  Judson  used  to  rise  at  two  in  the  morning  and 
do  the  washing  for  the  family.  Gambetta  was  poor  and  slept  in 
an  attic.  Lucy  Larcom  was  a  factory  girl.  Dr.  Holland  was 
poor  and  a  school  teacher.  Captain  Eads  was  barefoot  and  pen- 
niless at  niue  years  old.  Xone  of  these  people  have  been  idle, 
or  whiled  away  their  time  on  street  corners,  or  in  games  of  cards 
or  billiards.     They  were  too  busy. —  Youth's  Companion. 
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MY  VISITOR. 


As  I  was  going  to  school  one  morning*,  several  of  the  pupils 
from  my  room  came  to  meet  me ;  hardly  waiting  to  say  "  Good 

morning,"  one  exclaimed :  "  Miss  A ,  yon  are  going  to  have 

company  this  forenoon."  "Am  I?"  I  said,  suddenly  getting 
uneasy  lest  the  "company"  should  prove  to  be  the  school  com- 
missioner. "Yes,"  said  another,  "it's  Jessie  Brown.  She  is 
coming  to  visit  the  school,  and  if  she  likes  it,  she's  coming  to 
school  all  the  time.  She's  five  years  old.  Here  she  comes,"  as 
another  of  my  pupils  led  my  little  visitor  toward  me.  I  spoke 
to  the  child  as  I  did  to  the  others,  then  all  ran  off  to  play,  but 
my  peace  of  mind  was  destroyed,  these  words  haunting  me :  "  She 
is  coming  to  visit  the  school,  and  if,"  etc.,  and  I  decided  I  would 
much  sooner  have  faced  the  dreaded  commissioner.  Jessie  came 
in  with  the  others,  taking  a  seat  with  them,  and  I  think  for  that 
whole  half  day  she  did  not  take  her  eyes  off  of  me,  at  least  I  felt 
so,  and  every  time  I  looked  over  the  room  she  was  calmly 
watching  me.  I  was  continually  thinking,  "What  does  that 
child  think?  What  does  a  child  expect  of  a  teacher?  Am  I 
really  teaching  the  best  I  can?"  She  quietly  passed  out  at  noon 
and  the  half  day  was  over.  The  next  morning,  one  of  the  first 
to  meet  me,  as  I  went  to  school,  was  Jessie.  "  Good  morning," 
said  I;  "so  you  are  going  to  visit  us  again?"     "No,  ma'am,  I'm 

coming  to  school  all  the  time  now."     "  Oh !  yes,  Miss ,  she 

likes  the  school,  she  says,  and  we  are  all  so  glad  she  is  coming," 
chimed  in  several.  I  felt  much  relieved,  and  thinking  in  what 
class  to  place  her,  I  asked,  "Have  you  attended  school  before?" 

"I  went  one  day  to  Miss  S 's  school,  but  I  did  not  like  it 

there.  The  scholars  did  just  as  they  wanted  to,  and  there  was 
so  much  noise  all  the  time."  So  I  had  passed  the  ordeal,  been 
weighed  and  was  not  found  "wanting,"  but  the  impression  made 
on  my  mind  never  passed  away.  I  saw  I  had  thirty  little  judges 
watching  me  every  day.  I  really  think  it  has  made  a  better 
teacher  of  me. — School  Journal. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

MOW  TO  TEACH. 


BV    WASHINGTON    CATLETT,    PRINCIPAL    OF    CAPE    FEAR    ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON,    N.    C. 


Xo  education  can  be  a  perfect  one  whose  result  is  a  failure  to 
make  its  recipients  thinkers.  The  aim  of  all  mental  culture 
should  be  to  train  students  to  think.  To  think,  bear  in  mind,  is 
not  merely  to  sit  absorbed  for  hours,  forgetful  of  surroundings; 
it  is  not  to  dash  from  one  subject  to  another,  leaving  no  connec- 
tion between  them — no  logical  arch  by  which  the  space  between 
can  be  spanned.  To  think  is  to  be  able  to  grasp  a  subject  in  any 
one  of  its  phases,  to  trace  step  by  step  its  parts,  to  analyze  its 
elements,  to  go  by  logical  laws  from  one  point  to  another,  all 
forming  a  chain  of  facts,  the  one  depending  on  a  preceding  truth, 
the  other  following  from  a  pre-established  fact. 

The  world  of  thought  is  inhabited  by  a  few — our  mightiest 
men.  These  give  forth  in  brilliant  scintillations  the  fire  which 
they  have  snatched  from  the  celestial  realm  of  thought.  These 
guide  the  helm  of  State,  carve  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  direct 
the  civilization  and  culture  of  the  world  which  looks  on  with 
ease  and  indifference,  knowing  nothing  of  the  pain  and  trouble. 

I  wish  to  speak,  however,  from  an  educational  stand-point,  and 
to  show  wherein  a  teacher  can  teach  with  success  or  make  a  failure 
after  fair  efforts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  a  teacher  to  draw 
forth  an  effort  from  his  pupil  to  see  how  and  why  a  thing  is  so; 
not  merely  how,  but  why.  For  example,  suppose  a  pupil  has 
a  problem  given  him  to  be  solved,  as  follows:  Find  value  of 
x,  y,  z  in  the  equations. 

x+y+z=29.  (1). 

x+2y+3z=<)2.         (2). 

-r+-!H--r==io.  (3)- 

Xow,  I  may  instruct  as  follows:  I  may  show  merely  how,  by 
saying,  "Multiply  equation  (1)  by  3,  giving  3x+3y+3z=87; 
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subtract  (2),  giving;  2x+y=25  (4).  Again  multiply  (3)  by  4, 
giving  2x-| — rJ--{-z=40,  from  which  subtract  (1),  giving  x+^y=ll 
(5).     Multiply  (5)  by  3  and  subtract  (4),  giving  x=8. 

In  this  case,  I  have  plainly  shown  how  the  result  is  gotten. 
Perhaps  the  pupil  can  now  mechanically  follow,  and  I  may  rub 
the  work  from  the  board,  and  say,  "  Now,  let  me  see  you  find  the 
value  of  x."  He  may  have  remembered  the  numbers  and  the 
steps,  and  thus  will  write  out  the  work.  The  pupil  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  what  he  has  done.  Tell  him  to  go  further  and 
find  y  or  z  and  he  is  utterly  lost  how  to  begin.  Why  is  this? 
Because  he  did  not  know  why  such  and  such  a  step  was  taken. 

Still  another  teacher  will  do  more.  He  will  instruct  by  tell- 
ing his  pupil  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  multiply  equation  (1)  by 
(3)  in  order  to  produce  an  equation  which,  when  combined  with 
(2),  will  eliminate  an  unknown  quantity,  that  by  multiplying 
(3)  by  (4)  he  produces  an  equation  which,  when  combined  with 
(1),  will  give  another  having  the  same  unknown  quantity  elimi- 
nated as  before,  and  that  by  combining  (4)  with  (5)  an  equation 
is  obtained  containing  one  unknown  quantity  whose  value  is 
readily  gotten.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  style  of  teaching  used  by 
the  majority  of  unskilled  teachers,  and  used  with  much  success, 
too,  where  the  pupil  has  an  attentive  mind  and  will  perform  the 
rest  for  himself.  But  I  think  this  is  not  all;  the  why  is  not  yet 
expressed.  My  experience  with  pupils  shows  me  this;  indeed, 
I  have  often  had  pupils  to  ask  me,  when  I  have  gone  through 
the  style  described,  "Why  is  all  this?  I  see  how  it  is,  I  see  that 
I  must  do  so  and  so;  but  why  is  it?  What  induced  the  mind 
first  to  select  this  particular  way?  Why  did  it  not  fall  on  some 
other  means?  Why  should  I  take  equations  (1 )  and  (2),  and  then 
(1)  and  (3),  and  then  (4)  and  (5)?  What  led  the  author  to  his 
train  of  argument  and  conclusions?  What  was  the  operation  of 
the  mind  internally  before  a  figure  was  placed  upon  the  board?" 
Such  remarks,  I  say,  have  often  come  from  a  class  of  pupils,  and 
such  questions  should  be  awakened  in  every  pupil.  Not  the  how 
only,  but  the  why,  and  the  how  of  the  why. 

I  would  suggest  an  explanation  somewhat  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing: I  have  three  equations  from  which  I  am  to  get  the  value 
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of  the  three  unknown  quantities  contained  in  them.  I  examine 
them  first  and  notice  what  numbers  I  have.  I  perceive  in  equa- 
tions (1)  and  (2)  several  quantities  similar,  my  mind  instantly 
seizes  one  of  them;  it  matters  not  in  this  case  whether  x,  y  or 
z.     But  I  take  z  arbitrarily. 

The  next  step,  I  observe  that  z  in  (2)  has  a  different  co-effi- 
cient from  z  in  (1);  the  principle  of  elimination  by  "addition 
and  subtraction"  having  beforehand  induced  me  to  notice  this 
fact.  I  can  by  subtracting  get  rid  of  one  unknown  quantity, 
but  cannot  do  so  unless  the  co-efficients  are  equal.  I  see  that  by 
multiplying  (1)  by  3  I  will  get  a  new  equation  with  such  equal 
co-efficients.  I  immediately,  therefore,  multiply  by  3,  and  by 
subtraction  I  then  get  (4).  But  here  my  mind  pauses.  I  must 
take  another  step.  I  have  an  equation  now  with  two  unknown 
quantities  in  it.  In  order  to  eliminate,  I  must  have  another  such 
equation.  How  can  I  find  it?  By  taking  equations  (1)  and  (3), 
and  by  the  process  before  explained,  I  get  equation  (5),  answering 
my  purpose.  "But  why,"  askes  the  pupil,  "did  you  eliminate 
z  in  (1)  and  (3) — why  not  x  or  y"?  This  would  have  given 
you  an  equation  with  two  unknown  quantities."  "Exactly  so," 
I  reply.  "But  I  must  have  an  equation  containing  x  and  y 
only.  Why?  Because  having  equation  (4)  with  x  and  y,  and 
equation  (5)  with  x  and  y,  I  may  eliminate  x  or  y,  and  have 
one  unknown  quantity,  whereas,  if  (5)  contains  x  and  z,  then  I 
cannot  combine  (4)  and  (5)  so  that  I  shall  have  one  quantity ;  for 
I  have  two  equations  containing  three  unknown  quantities,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  in  this  case  to  obtain  from  them  one  equa- 
tion with  one  unknown  quantity." 

I  may  show  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  possible.  But 
here  I  am  showing  not  the  how  and  merely  the  why,  but  I  am 
showing  the  operation  of  the  mind. 

Let  the  pupil  know  how  I  use  my  mind,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  use  his.  Do  not  let  him  "cram."  Enforce  a  regard  for  gen- 
eral principles  underlying  particular  cases.  He  has  learned  the 
problem  as  a  juggler's  trick  if  he  cannot  generalize.  His  infor- 
mation is  then  useless.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  students 
2 
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can  solve  problems  when  the}'  know  under  what  head  they  fall ; 
but  if  they  meet  with  them  in  ordinary  life,  they  are  at  sea. 
This  accounts  for  bright  pupils  in  class  recitations,  but  failures 
in  examinations,  and  it  is  because  they  have  never  learned  to 
think. 

The  example  I  have  used  is  only  for  illustration.  I  find  it 
the  case  in  all  branches  of  education.  My  attention  was  fixed 
upon  the  fact  in  teaching  Geometry.  Pupils  would  say,  "I  see 
this,  but  why  dkl  the  author  think  of  this?  I,  when  left  to 
myself,  am  unable  to  think  of  anything  to  do.  Please  explain 
to  me  what  led  him  to  do  this.  I  would  never  have  thought  of 
going  into,  to  me,  such  a  round-about  way." 

The  reply  must  be  to  show  the  pupil  that,  perhaps,  before 
experience  assisted  him,  the  author  had  viewed  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings,  a  train  of  thought  from  one  angle  to  another,  from 
one  line  to  another,  had  passed  through  his  mind.  Suddenly, 
perhaps,  he  had  hit  upon  a  true  solution.  But,  of  course,  in  all 
of  his  ratiocinations  his  mind's  action  had  been  guided  by  cer- 
tain grand  principles  which  are  landmarks,  and  which  must  be 
learned  in  the  beginning;.  These  are  met  with  in  everv  branch  of 
learning;  these  form  the  fundamental  principles,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  reasoning. 

Teaching  then  consists  in  showing  not  only  how  facts  exist,  but 
why  they  do.  The  mind  must  grasp  these  things,  teaching  shows 
how  to  do  so.  Teaching  is  showing  the  pupil  how  to  use  his 
mind.  By  showing  him  how  my  mind  acts  in  certain  cases,  his 
may  thus  act  in  all  cases. 

I  could  illustrate  further,  but  space  forbids.  These  hints  have 
come  directly  from  the  class-room,  therefore,  I  hope  my  fellow- 
teachers  may  recognize  them  as  practical. 


OCCASIONALLY  put  this  question  in  the  afternoon  before  you 
close  the  school :  "What  have  you  learned  to-day  that  you  did 
not  know  before?  and  let  the  ansAver  be  taken  from  a  number 
of  pupils. 
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"CHARLOTTE  OF  MECKLENBURG." 


BY    KEMP    P.    BATTLE,    I,L.  L>.,    PKES.    OF    UNIVERSITY    OF    N.    C. 

A  SCRAP  OF  HISTORY  FROiM  AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL  AT  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C,  ON  JULY  21,  1883. 

In  1761,  Admiral  George,  Lord  Anson,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  splendor  which  the  British  Navy  could  supply,  was  bringing 
from  Germany  a  blooming  bride  to  the  young  Kino;,  George  III. 
Her  name  was  Charlotte.  She  was  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz.     These  names  are  great  in  history. 

Few  men  stand  out  in  English  history  more  distinguished  for 
romantic  daring  as  a  navigator,  for  the  strong,  sturdy  qualities  of 
English  sailors,  descendants  of  the  old  Northmen  who  issued  from 
their  frozen  fastnesses  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  like  an 
irresistible  torrent,  to  conquer  the  nations,  than  George  Lord 
Anson.  He  led  a  squadron  around  Cape  Horn  in  the  perils  of 
winter,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  great  victories  of  the  English  Navy. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Nelson.  He  it  was  who  first  announced 
and  acted  on  the  daring  order  which  has  led  to  so  many  victories 
over  overwhelming  odds,  by  English  over  French  and  Spaniards, 
and  in  the  War  of  1812,  by  Americans  over  English,  "close  with 
the  enemy  gun  to  gun,  hand  to  hand,  cutlass  to  cutlass,  no  matter 
what  odds  against  you."  In  early  life  he  purchased  lands  on 
the  waters  of  the  Pee  Dee,  but  his  dreams  of  forest  happiness 
were  broken  by  the  alarum  of  war.  In  1749,  when  at  the  zenith 
of  his  popularity,  his  name  was  given  to  the  vast  country  which 
extended  from  the  limits  of  Bladen  to  the  far  waters  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi. 

George  the  III.  began  to  reign  in  1760,  for  a  few  short  years 
one  of  the  most  popular  kings  who  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  both  at 
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home  and  in  the  colonies,  though  in  course  of  time  his  obstinacy 
alienated  many  of  his  subjects,  and  lost  him  the  American  pos- 
sessions. 

When  his  bride,  the  homely  but  sensible  and  pious  Charlotte 
of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  came  from  the  north  of  Germany  to 
England,  she  was  the  favorite  of  the  day.  It  was  the  fashion  to 
admire  everything  German,  from  the  stern  Frederick,  then  strik- 
ing some  of  the  most  terrific  blows  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to 
the  blooming  maiden,  whether  princess  or  "  gansemadchen "  or 
goose-girl.  The  bride  was  received  in  London  with  enthusiastic 
ovations.  Her  manners,  conversation  and  dress  were  heralded 
as  if  she  were  a  goddess.  Perhaps  my  lady  auditors  would  like 
some  details.  Her  manners  were  pronounced  by  no  less  a  judge 
than  Horace  Walpole  as  "decidedly  genteel."  Her  dress  was  of 
white  satin,  brocaded  with  gold,  distended  with  enormous  hoops. 
She  had  a  stomacher  of  diamonds.  On  her  head  was  a  cap  of  finest 
lace,  stiffened  so  as  to  resemble  a  butterfly,  fastened  to  the  front  of 
the  head  by  jewels.  I  will  quote  to  you  one  of  her  speeches. 
When  she  arrived  in  sight  of  St.  James'  Palace,  where  she  was  to 
meet  the  groom,  the  bride  turned  pale.  The  Dutchess  of  Hamilton 
rallied  her.  The  princess  replied,  "  Yes,  my  dear  dutchess,  youmay 
laugh;  you  are  not  going  to  be  married,  but  it  is  no  joke  to  me!" 
It  was  a  tremendously  exciting  time.  Horace  Walpole  writes, 
"  Royal  marriages,  coronations  and  victories  came  tumbling  over 
one  another  from  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  like  the  work  of  a 
lady  romance  writer.  I  don't  know  where  I  am.  I  had  scarce 
found  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  with  a  magnifying  glass  on  the  map 
before  I  was  whisked  to  Pondicherry.  Then  thunder  go  the 
tower  guns;  behold  Broglie  and  Soubrire  are  totally  defeated  by 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at  the  battle  of  Minden."  The 
joy  of  this  period  and  the  satisfaction  over  this  marriage  extended 
to  the  wilds  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  good  queen's  names, 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg,  were  affixed,  as  soon  as  the  news  came, 
to  a  newly  created  county  and  town.  She  was  a  woman  of  noble 
character.     She  was  a  model  of  domestic  virtues,  and  the  court 
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through  her  influence  was  pure  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  society. 
And  when  our  ancestors,  in  the  angry  passions  of  war  in  1779, 
expunged  from  the  map  the  hated  names  of  Try  on  and  Bute,  and 
when  the  inhabitants  of  this  section  were  the  fiercest  fighters 
against  her  husband,  their  swords  sharp  as  hornet  stings,  they 
allowed  the  names  of  the  good  queen  to  remain  as  a  perpetual 
tribute  to  all  womanly  virtues. 

Xote  the  coincidence,  that  just  as  Admiral  Anson  introduced 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  into  England,  as  its  Queen,  so  in  the 
distant  North  Carolina  the  county  of  Anson  in  North  Carolina 
political  history  went  before  and  was  usher  to  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg. 

It  should  be  a  warning  lesson  to  all  rulers  that  only  thirteen 
years  after  this  ebullition  of  loyal  affection,  the  most  defiant 
resolves  aud  the  most  spirited  action  against  England's  King 
came  from  those  enlightened  men,  whose  county  and  town  bore 
the  name  of  England's  Queen.  The  chords  of  sentimental  devo- 
tion snapped  when  strained  by  hard  and  real  assaults  on  inher- 
ited liberties.  With  many  a  sigh  over  the  sweet  past,  now  turned 
into  bitterness,  our  ancestors  addressed  themselves  to  the  stern 
task  before  them. 


The  Higher  Education  of  Women  is  a  matter  in  which 
men  are  interested  quite  as  much  as  women,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  most  of  the  arguments  against  the  higher  education 
of  women  would,  if  they  were  fairly  examined  in  debate,  be 
found  to  rest  on  mere  prejudice.  The  feeling  against  it,  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  exists  now  chiefly  among  women  them- 
selves, and  grows  out  of  a  confusion  or  fallacy  with  regard  to  a 
supposed  effect  on  the  manner  and  demeanor  of  the  sex. — The 
Natian,  N.  Y. 
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POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  first  American  adhesive  stamps  were  issued  by  the  United 
States  in  1851,  in  denominations  of  5  and  10  cents.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  second  series  was  issued  in  1,  3,  5,  10  and  12  cents. 
In  1857  this  series  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  24,  a  30 
and  a  90-cent  stamp.  A  third  issue  appeared  in  1861,  and  in 
1863  the  first  2-cent  stamp  made  its  appearance — black,  with  a 
head  of  Jackson.  In  1866  the  15-cent  stamp  was  introduced  for 
foreign  postage.  In  1870  a  series  of  ten  square  stamps. of  vari- 
ous devices  appeared,  but  they  were  unpopular,  and  a  month  later 
the  present  stamps  were  brought  out.  The  head  of  Washing- 
ton has  always  been  upon  the  most  used  denomination.  It  is 
now  on  the  3-cent  stamp,  and  when  that  denomination,  as  will 
soon  be  the  case,  shall  pass  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  the  image 
of  Washington  will  supplant  that  of  Jackson  on  the  universally 
used  2-cent  stamp. 


[For  The  IS'orth  Carolina  Teacher]. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  TEACHING. 

BY  H.  MCKENZIE  OF  BERTIE  COUNTY. 

First  let  me  introduce  my  principal  characters.  Mr.  A —  is  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  with  a  moderate  education,  good  practical 
sense,  just  enough  liking  for  literature  to  keep  up  with  current 
events  through  the  newspapers  and  a  few  well  selected  maga- 
zines. He  has  a  large  family  depending  on  the  produce  of  his 
farm;  too  large  to  allow  him  leisure  for  more  reading.  He  has, 
however,  implicit  faith  in  his  friend  Mr.  B — ,  who  with  an 
entirely  different  turn  of  mind  and  more  leisure,  has  evolved 
problems  for  him  before.     Mr.  B —  seeks  health  of  mind  and 
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body,  after  a  somewhat  stormy  youth,  on  a  small  farm  in  his 
native  village,  supplementing  the  pay  derived  from  literary 
labors  with  what  it  yields.  A  man  of  chastened  spirit,  one  of 
those  who  are  continually  growing.  Mr.  A —  calling  on  an 
errand  of  much  importance  (as  he  rightly  thinks)  finds  his  friend, 
in  contemplative  mood,  gathering  the  late  fruits  of  the  season. 

"  Good-morning.  They  are  elegant.  But  come  with  me.  I 
wish  to  consult  you  on  an  important  matter.  Here  is  the  fence, 
let's  take  a  seat.  I  have  decided  to  send  John  to  school.  He 
has  been  studying  at  home  long  enough.  I  do  not  like  to  send 
him  off  yet,  what  shall  I  do?  I  think  of  the  school  in  your 
village,  but  wish  to  have  your  opinion.  Besides,  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  their  being  here,  unless  you  will  take  them  as  boarders. 
I  know  your  sister  will  not  object.  I  forgot  to  say,  I  wish  also 
to  send  my  sister's  son.  The  lads  are  just  at  the  turning  point 
in  their  lives,  and  so  different.  My  boy,  as  you  know,  is  a  fine, 
healthy  fellow,  bright,  quick  and  withal  studious,  thanks  to  his 
early  training.  Besides,  he  feels,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the 
necessity  for  improvement.  But  the  other  is  of  a  seemingly  dull, 
sluggish  nature,  taking  little  or  no  interest  in  books,  looking 
upon  his  teacher  as  his  natural  enemy.  Of  course,  he  had  a  bad 
beginning,  poor  fellow.  Now,  will  your  village  teacher  be  the 
right  man  for  both  my  boys'?  For  I  am  determined  to  do  my 
best  by  them." 

"Well,"  replies  Mr.  B — ,  "  since  you  ask  me  so  plainly,  and  as  a 
teacher  is  in  some  degree  public  property,  I  will  answer.  I 
think  our  teacher  here  will  suit  your  bright  boy,  but  not  your 
uninterested  boy.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  our  teacher 
reasons  from  a  wrong  stand-point.  He  seems  to  forget  that  chil- 
dren are  plastic  material,  capable  of  being  moulded,  in  a  measure, 
by  his  hand,  and  are  not  men  on  a  chess-board  or  soldiers  on  drill. 
There  immediately  springs  upon  between  him  and  the  interested 
scholar  a  brain  sympathy,  but  "  bad  luck "  to  the  uninterested, 
the  very  ones  who  need  him  most.  He  bottles,  tightly  corks  and 
hides  all  the  magnetic  attraction,  which  every  person  with  heart 
and  brain  possesses.     He  seems  to  fear  to  put  the  best  of  him- 
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self  in  his  work,  as  if  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  dignity.  All 
that  is  well  enough  at  first,  till  a  teacher's  character  is  well  estab- 
lished, then  let  him  use  all  his  attraction  to  galvanize  the  whole 
school.  They  will  all  feel  it,  in  a  degree.  Besides,  it  is  a  case 
of  'To  him  that  hath,  shall  be  given.'  No  man  ever  lost  by 
throwing  the  best  part  of  himself  in  any  good  work.  It  occurs 
to  me,  he  is  reserving  himself  for  the  future  contest  with  men. 
Let  him  beware,  lest  when  he  seeks  for  his  bottled  treasure,  he 
find  it  evaporated,  like  some  volatile  fluid.  Or  like  the  miser, 
when  occasion  demands  it,  he  will  no  longer  desire  to  use  it.  To 
my  mind,  every  teacher  should  be  an  epigrammatic  preacher,  not 
indeed  lugging  in  his  epigrams  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  but 
letting  them  come  in  naturally.  Occasions  will  often  enough 
occur.  A  pithy  sentence  or  two  on  some  great  historical  charac- 
ter, &c.  It  is  wonderful — the  effect.  It  never  fails  to  take  root 
in  one  brain  or  another.  Often  and  often  leading  it  into  trains 
of  thought  which  we  never  imagine  cross  the  youthful  mind. 
He  can  do  all  this  and  still  retain  a  proper  amount  of  indiffer- 
ence, which  is  really  necessary  to  every  teacher's  health  and  peace 
of  mind.  But  pardon  me,  I  have  wandered  into  quite  a  dis- 
quisition. By  all  means,  send  your  own  son  to  the  teacher  here, 
and  your  sister's  to  Miss  R — ,  who  though  not  by  any  means 
the  equal  of  Mr.  T —  in  scholarship,  will  give  Robert  what  he 
needs  just  now,  sympathetic  interest,  which  has  and  will  make 
more  of  dull  boys  than  all  the  mere  teaching  in  the  world ;  and," 
with  a  smile,  "if  you  are  afraid  John  will  become  stranded  on 
the  sterile  planes  of  intellectuality,  why,  next  session  reverse  the 
order.  Send  the  boys  to  board  with  me.  I  shall  take  pleasure 
in  watching  their  progress,  and  will,  at  the  end  of  the  session 
report  results.  But  no,  they  will  be  so  evident  you  can  judge 
for  yourself." 

"What  is  the  character  of  the  older  scholars?"  "Why,  just 
precisely  like  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  village.  Not  one 
possesses-  go-a-headativeness  to  violently  assert  him  or  herself 
either  for  good  or  evil.  Not  one  has  awakened  to  his  or  her  own 
possibilities,  and  heaven  knows  whether  they  will  ever  awake. 
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This,  to  my  thinking,  is  another  part  of  a  teacher's  duty — to 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  each  separate  mind  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  conscious  of  its  own  powers. 

But,  really,  I  must  cease.  You  are  such  a  charming  listener 
you  beguile  me  into  a  forgetfulness  of  time." 

(Reproachfully).  "Did  you  ever  know  me  to  tire  of  hearing 
vou  talk?" 


R  LITTLE  GOOD  SDVICE. 

"  Govern  yourselves ;  refrain  from  moroseness,  peevishness,  or 
scolding.  Have  a  clear  idea  of  what  you  are  going  to  do.  Teach 
pupils  how  to  study,  how  to  get  out  of  the  text-book  what  is 
there,  and  to  put  it  into  their  own  language.  Do  not  be  noisy; 
govern  so  far  as  possible  by  quiet  signals.  In  hearing  recita- 
tions, be  interested  yourself — be  enthusiastic.  Have  no  pet  pupils. 
Govern  without  monitors.  Do  not  send  pupils  for  every  little 
thing  to  the  Principal,  Superintendent,  or  Director.  Have  a 
programme  and  adhere  to  it.  Don't  get  into  the  habit  of  suspect- 
ing certain  pupils  of  doing  all  the  bad  things  in  school.  Do  not 
allow  pupils  to  report  each  other.  Cultivate  in  pupils  self-respect 
and  self-government.  Never  attempt  to  ferret  out  mischief  with- 
out being  successful.  Do  not  lower  yourself  to  the  level  of  your 
pupils,  but  aim  to  draw  them  up  to  your  level.  Maintain  a  quiet, 
cheerful  dignity.  If  you  have  under-teachers,  give  them  due 
credit  for  their  efforts,  and  let  them  know  how  you  appreciate 
them.  Always  attend  the  teachers'  meetings  and  let  your  pupils 
see  that  you  are  in  love  with  your  profession.  Do  not  keep 
your  pupils  from  recess  for  trivial  things.  Let  them  sometimes 
see  that  you  are  pleased  with  their  good  work." 

3 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

READING. 

BY    A    WAKE    COUNTY    TEACHER. 

Every  educated  man  or  woman  is  not  necessarily  a  good  reader. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  a  well  known,  though  deplorable  fact,  that 
many  of  our  most  intelligent  people  are  poor  readers.  The 
blame  is  due  to  the  early  school-room  training,  and  is  easily  reme- 
died if  proper  care  is  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Progressive  teachers  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
this  branch  of  instruction  and  the  good  effects  are  being  already 
seen,  but  still  the  matter  is  greatly  neglected  in  our  schools.  It 
seems  to  be  the  impression  with  some  teachers  that  if  the  pupil 
can  easily  and  correctly  pronounce  the  words  in  his  lesson  from 
the  school  reader  the  whole  object  in  teaching  reading  is  obtained, 
but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  How  often  do  we  hear  an  intelli- 
gent minister  of  the  gospel  read  a  hymn  or  selection  of  Scripture 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  beauty  which  the  author  had  given 
to  the  hymn  is  lost,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  Scriptures  is  driven 
away.  And  yet  he  may  have  uttered  every  word  with  perfect 
ease  and  correctness. 

As  helps  towTard  making  better  readers  of  your  scholars,  we 
offer  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Do  not  let  a  single  word  pass  if  incorrectly  pronounced. 
Adopt  some  particular  modern  method  of  pronunciation  and  fol- 
low it. 

2.  Give  careful  attention  to  each  mark  of  punctuation,  and 
see  that  each  emphatic  word  has  the  proper  tone. 

3.  Occasionally  have  the  class  to  read  in  concert,  and  be  sure 
that  the  voices  are  all  correctly  pitched. 

4.  Do  not  confine  your  class  too  closely  to  the  school  reader 
for  selections.  Take  any  book  from  your  library,  and  occasion- 
ally use  some  text-book  from  your  school  room,  perhaps  an 
astronomy,  arithmetic  or  grammar,  and  select  a  page  at  ran- 
dom and  have  it  read. 
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5.  Your  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  should  be  often  used  as  a 
reader.  Take  the  loeal  column,  or  any  article  upon  current 
events,  and  teach  your  pupils  to  read  it  carefully  and  correctly. 
The  pupils  will  find  this  training  specially  valuable,  as  they  will 
often  be  called  upon  to  read  some  newspaper  article  aloud  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

The  schools  of  Newberry,  South  Carolina,  have  recently 
adopted  two  of  the  town  papers  as  supplementary  reading,  and 
we  think  this  an  excellent  idea,  and  are  sure  that  it  might  be 
advantageously  followed  by  other  schools.  It  would  be  well  to 
select  some  of  the  articles  from  The  Teacher,  and  have  the 
class  to  read  them.  The  July  and  August  numbers  contain  sev- 
eral  articles  well  adapted  to  class  reading,  and  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  interest  your  pupils. 


AN  INTERESTING  BIBLE  PUZZLE. 

Add  to  the  age  of  Abraham  when  he  died  the  number  of  foxes 
Samson  sent  into  the  Philistines'  corn;  subtract  the  age  of  Joshua 
when  he  died ;  multiply  the  amount  by  the  number  of  cords  that 
the  men  of  Judah  bound  Samson  with,  and  add  the  number  of 
men  in  Gideon's  army  who  lapped  water  like  a  dog;  divide  the 
product  by  the  number  of  kings  that  went  to  smite  Gideon ;  add 
the  number  of  years  that  David  reigned ;  divide  the  total  by  the 
number  of  loaves  that  Elisha  satisfied  100  men  with  at  Gilgal; 
add  the  nuimber  of  days  Christ  was  tempted ;  divide  the  total  by 
the  age  of  Christ  when  he  went  to  the  Temple  with  His  mother ; 
add  the  number  of  years  Solomon  took  to  build  the  Temple; 
subtract  the  number  of  years  it  took  him  to  build  his  own  house ; 
subtract  the  number  of  days  Lazarus  had  been  dead  when  raised 
to  life,  and  add  the  number  of  loaves  Christ  fed  the  5,000  people 
with.     The  answer  will  be  the  value  of  a  coin  in  cents. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

INSTITUTE  WORK  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  for  Washington  and  Tyrrell  counties 
convened  at  Columbia,  N.  C,  July  23d,  and  continued  for  four 
days,  being  under  the  immediate  joint  supervision  of  Rev.  Luther 
Eborn  and  Edmund  Alexander,  County  Superintendents  of  the 
above  mentioned  counties  respectively. 

The  opening  exercises  commenced  with  reading  a  portion  of 
Scripture  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Luther  Eborn.  Edmund  Alex- 
ander then  explained  the  object  of  the  Institute,  reading  the  law 
authorizing  the  same,  and  also  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion relating  to  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  same. 

Dr.  A.  Montiero  was  next  called  upon  to  deliver  an  address  of 
welcome  in  behalf  of  the  good  people  of  this  section,  which  was 
responded  to  in  an  eloquent  and  able  manner  by  Capt.  W.  T.  R. 
Bell  of  King's  Mountain  High  School,  who,  together  with  his 
able  assistants,  Prof.  Bandy  of  King's  Mountain,  and  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Mahoney  of  Durham,  forthwith  proceeded  to  organize  the 
classes. 

The  exercises  consisted  in  recitations  in  the  various  common 
school  branches,  during  the  morning  and  afternoon,  with  a  lec- 
ture at  night  by  Capt.  Bell  or  Prof.  Bandy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  an  educational  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

I.  That  the  thanks  of  the  peo^  le  of  Washington  and  Tyrrell  counties  be 
and  are  hereby  tendered  to  C'apt.^  W.  T.  R.  Bell,  Prof.  J.  M.  Bandy  and  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Mahoney,  for  the  able  and  successful  manner  in  which  they  have  con- 
ducted the  "Teachers'  Institute." 

II.  That  the  important  cause  of  public  education  has  received  a  new 
impulse  and  permanent  benefit  from  the  faithful  and  efficient  labors  of  these 
accomplished  teachers. 

III.  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  and  are  hereby  given  to  the  Super- 
intendents of  Washington  and  Tyrrell  counties  for  their  perseverance  and 
energy  in  the  cause  of  education  generally,  and  especially  for  their  selection 
at  this  time  of  three  such  able  experts,  Prof.  Bell,  Prof.  Bandy  and  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Mahonev. 
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After  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  various  parties  were 
called  upon  to  express  themselves  relative  to  the  advantages  of 
the  Institute  in  awakening  a  more  thorough  interest  in  the 
educational  work  of  this  section,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
heartily  endorsed  the  movement:  Dr.  A.  Montiero,  C.  L.  Petti- 
grew,  Chairman  Board  of  Education  of  Washington  county, 
Rev.  Jos.  L.  Keen,  Rev.  A.  W.  Burfoot,  Wm.  L.  Reed,  Rev. 
Luther  Eborn,  Arthur  Spruill,  R.  P.  Felton,  and  others. 

The  number  of  regular  teachers  present  was  twenty-two. 
Not  only  were  all  the  public  school  teachers  of  Tyrrell  county 
(with  one  exception)  present,  but  the  private  teachers  manifested 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  enterprise.  The  number  and  interest 
of  the  audience  increased  each  day,  and  all  seemed  to  regret  the 
shortness  of  their  sojourn  among  us,  when,  on  Friday  morning, 
amid  the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  Capt.  Bell  and  his 
worthy  assistants  bid  us  farewrell,  and  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  western  hills. 


HINTS. 


Aim  not  only  to  secure  good  recitations,  but  try  to  instill  into 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  desire  lor  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Encourage  them  to  look  out  things  for  themselves.  Suggest  the 
desirability  of  forming  a  habit  of  never  passing  over  anything 
they  do  not  understand  in  their  reading,  and  not  only  suggest 
but  show  them  what  an  important  factor  such  a  habit  would  be 
in  educating  them.  One  of  the  most  successful  teachers  we  ever 
knew,  so  inspired  her  scholars  with  a  zeal  for  looking  out  certain 
geographical  data,  that  the  parents  complained  that  they  had  no 
chance  to  read  the  papers  until  the  children  had  gone  to  school. 
No  random  work  can  secure  such  results;  therefore,  settle  upon  a 
definite  purpose  and  method  at  the  outset,  and  then  steadily 
adhere  to  your  purpose. — Exchange. 
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[For  The  North   Carolina  Teacher.] 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

BY    E.    A.    WRIGHT,    COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT,    WAYNE    COUNTY. 

I  regard  The  Teacher  as  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
great  educational  interest  now  being  awakened  in  our  beloved 
old  State.  As  I  am  yet  only  a  novice  as  a  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
be  fully  up  to  all  the  requirements  and  responsibilities  of  this 
most  important  position.  I  have,  however,  taken  the  position 
with  a  heart  full  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  with  a 
mind  to  put  forth  my  every  exertion  to  make  this  cause,  so  far 
as  our  common  school  system  can  do  it,  a  success  in  my  jurisdic- 
tion. For  this  reason  my  opinions  as  superintendent  can  be  but 
crude  in  reference  to  our  needs  and  necessities  throughout  the 
entire  field,  and  one's  crude  opinions  are  not  worthy  of  utterance, 
especially  in  the  public  hearing.  The  old  adage  that  a  man 
should  think  twice  before  speaking  once  is  certainly  applicable  to 
any  one  who  would  essay  to  write  upon  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  public  education.  The  best  polished  ideas  only  should 
be  used  in  the  description  of  this  momentus  subject,  and  the  old 
familiar  stanza,  I  have  often  read,  I  have  adopted  as  my  motto : 

"If  thou  would'st  be  an  author  sage, 
Think  a  volume — write  a  page; 
And  from  every  page  of  thine, 
Publish  but  a  single  line." 

Education  here,  as  elsewhere,  doubtless  needs  a  "boom,"  an 
upward  "send-off."  It  has  not,  as  yet,  taken  that  high  position 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  which  it  is  entitled,  both  by  reason 
of  what  it  has  already  accomplished  for  the  masses  in  Xorth 
Carolina,  and  by  reason  of  what  it  proposes  to  do  for  them  in 
the  briffhteninp;  future,  through  the  medium  of  the  State  Univer- 

O  o  7  O 

sity,  colleges,  seminaries,  academies,  normals,  graded  and  com- 
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nion  schools.  As  many  among-  ns  have  never  been  privi- 
ledged  to  drink  at  the  perennial  fount  of  knowledge,  we  find  them 
still  clinging  to  the  oft  expressed  adage:  "Where  ignorance  is 
bliss  it  is  folly  to  be  wise,"  and  hence  these  do  not  pant  after 
knowledge,  either  for  themselves  or  their  children,  "as  the  hart 
panteth  after  water  brooks.'''1  We  need,  therefore,  that  the  press, 
and  those  who  are  leaders  in  this  great  work,  should  still  go  on 
agitating  the  cause  of  public  education  until  all  the  people  of 
our  State  are  thoroughly  enthused  upon  this  subject,  and  North 
Carolina  be  no  longer,  as  she  is  said  to  be  in  other  things,  the 
old  Rip  Van  Winkle,  in  this  regard,  among  "her  proud  sisters 
in  the  race."  Agitate !  let  this  be  our  slogan ;  for  as  out  of  agita- 
tion  sprung  up  and  grew  the  great  Protestant  reformation  in  the 
religious  world,  so  out  of  agitation,  properly  directed,  must 
spring  up  and  grow  an  enthusiasm  and  practical  working  in  edu- 
cation's high  and  holy  cause,  until  she  shall  have  lighted  her 
torch  in  unextinguishable  brilliancy  in  the  minds  of  all  the  rising 
generation,  in  mansion  and  in  hovel,  from  "mountain  top  to 
wave."  Every  periodical  proposing  to  help  in  this  great  work 
should  receive  the  hearty  approval  of  every  educated  man  and 
woman  in  the  State,  and  more  especially  those  published  within 
our  own  borders. 


Teachers,  how  do  you  spend  your  time  out  of  the  school-room? 
Do  you  make  any  preparation  for  your  work  of  the  next  day? 
Do  you  ever  try  to  study  out  a  plan  for  improving  your  school? 
Do  you  ever  talk  with  parents  and  explain  to  them  the  nature 
and  importance  of  your  work?  Do  you  engage  in  conversation 
with  those  who  can  inform  you?  Do  you  ever  read  anything 
substantial?  Do  you  ever  think  about  what  you  have  read? 
Do  you  ever  do  anything  that  will  make  you  better,  and  enable 
you  to  teach  a  better  school?  If,  after  reading  these  questions, 
you  are  compelled  to  answer  them  all  in  the  negative,  you  would 
better  quit  teaching. — Normal  Monthly. 
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THE  DANGEROUS  SCHOOL-MISTER. 

The  man  who  teaches  men  to  think  for  themselves  is  an 
incendiary  and  a  revolutionist.  He  overturns  governments, 
revolutionizes  churches,  re-arranges  the  work  of  the  world,  breaks 
up  old  and  established  boundary  lines,  inspires  self-confidence, 
and  leaves  men  everywhere  to  assert  their  manhood.  Through 
his  influence  the  forbidden  book  is  openly  read,  and  men  every- 
where are  self-assisting  and  self-respecting.  He  brings  to  light 
a  race  of  thinkers  who  laugh  at  the  idea  that  others  are  paid  to 
do  their  thinking.  He  says,  "Man,  think  for  yourself!  Call 
no  man  master!  The  world  is  yours!  Use  it!  Read,  write 
and  cipher  for  yourself ! "  His  enemies  say  you  are  a  revolution- 
ists. Our  fathers  did  not  teach  us  thus.  He  answers,  "I  care 
not  how  your  fathers  taught.  My  work  is  to  teach  people  how 
to  think  for  themselves."  His  motto  is,  "  The  number  of  facts 
a  pupil  learns  is  by  no  means  a  measure  of  his  success,"  and 
"  That  method  of  teaching  is  by  far  the  best  that  leads  the  pupil 
to  investigate  for  himself."  Long  live  the  "dangerous  school- 
master ! " — Penmans  Gazette. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

A    PAPER   BEAD    BY  B.  F.  GRADY,  JR.,  OF    DUPLIN,   AT   THE   MEETING 
OF  THE   NORTH   CAROLINA   TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION 
AT    CHAPEL    HILL,    JULY    7tH    1SS3. 

PART  I. 

After  the  people  of  Europe  had  wasted  nearly  two  centuries 
in  the  vain  effort  to  rescue  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  hand  of  the  Saracen,  blindly  confiding  in  priestly  inter- 
pretations of  Prophecy,  they  found  themselves  a  wiser  and  freer 
people.     They  were  wiser,  because   the  narrow  horizon  which 
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had  limited  the  view  of  all  classes  had  been  extended,  contact 
and  association  with  strangers  had  dispelled  much  of  the  igno- 
rance which  ages  of  isolation  had  developed  into  obstinate  preju- 
dices, and  the  new  heavens  revealed  to  them  by  changes  of  lati- 
tude, together  with  the  new  lands,  new  waters  and  new  scenes 
met  with  in  their  routes,  had  aroused  a  hopeful  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  illuminated  their  minds  with  that  knowledge  which  was  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe. 

They  were  freer,  because  that  wildest  and  most  stupendous 
folly  of  the  ages  into  which  their  unreasoning  submission  to 
priestly  domination  had  driven  them,  had  weakened  the  bonds  of 
ecclesiastical  thraldom,  and  had  prepared  the  way  for  that  bold 
investigation  which  compels  the  phenomena  of  Nature  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves,  and  brings  her  forces  under  the  sway  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  fruits  and  evidences  of  this  emancipation  began,  even 
before  the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  to  disturb  the  serenity 
of  the  hideous  old  tyrannies  in  church  and  state  which  claimed 
the  divine  right  to  furnish  mankind  with  thoughts  and  motives ; 
and  Friar  Bacon,  Wycliffe,  the  Bohemian  Jerome,  John  Huss, 
Schwartz  and  others  led  the  advanced  skirmish  line  of  the  grand 
army  of  thinkers,  which,  assailing  the  strongholds  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  mental  darkness  and  poverty,  has  continually  grown 
stronger  by  increasing  accessions  of  lusty  recruits. 

Feeling  their  way  cautiously  and  doubtingly  at  first,  each 
achievement  encouraged  them  to  bolder  efforts  and  sharpened 
their  wits  for  keener  cuts ;  and  their  early  conquests  in  the  domain 
of  physical  science  were  an  earnest  and  a  prophecy  of  a  wonderful 
future,  of  which  we,  perhaps,  have  had  but  few  glimpses. 

But  the  progress  of  these  great  liberators  of  their  race  was  not 
free  from  obstructions.  The  sneers  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
envenomed  shafts  of  bigots  attempted  to  check  their  every  step ; 
and  after  many  sanguinary  conflicts,  midnight  assassinations,  mid- 
day tortures,  and  expulsions  from  their  homes,  we  find  the  rem- 
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nant  of  them  crowded  together  in  the  few  strongholds  of  Europe, 
where  the  impotency  or  conflicting  interests  of  their  persecutors 
allowed  them  to  dwell  in  peace. 

And  not  only  is  this  true  of  those  who  asserted  and  exercised 
the  right  of  private  judgment  on  all  thinkable  questions;  it  is 
equally  true  of  that  larger  class  of  benefactors  who  seized  upon 
the  forces  and  laws  of  Nature  discovered  by  the  masters,  and 
utilized  them  in  inventions  and  contrivances  for  lightening:  the 
labors  and  adding  to  the  comforts  of  mankind. 

Searching,  now,  for  lessons  of  value  to  this  Association,  among 
the  results  of  the  struggles  and  persecutions  thus  briefly  outlined, 
we  find  in  the  annals  of  Europe  that  those  states  which  welcomed 
the  persecuted  of  other  lands  and  encouraged  and  protected  free 
thought,  scientific  discovery  and  mechanical  skill,  have  excelled 
the  less  tolerant  not  only  in  wealth  and  political  power,  but  in. 
educational  advancement  and  intellectual  prowess;  and  are  to-day 
the  pioneers  in  all  those  great  works  of  science  and  art  at  which 
plodding  ignorance  stands  amazed. 

Arriving  by  steady  steps  to  the  conviction  that  the  forces  of 
Nature  operating  under  like  circumstances  must  always  produce 
like  results,  and  that  every  phenomenon  has  a  discoverable  cause, 
the  patriotic  thinkers  of  those  countries  went  wisely  to  work  to 
study  these  forces  and  the  circumstances  under  which  singly  or 
in  combination  they  will  produce  any  desired  result.  Their  suc- 
cess was  surprising  even  to  themselves,  and  the  embodiment  of 
the  creations  of  pure  thought  in  material  forms  by  the  artisan 
and  the  manufacturer  not  only  improved  the  old  and  added  new 
sources  of  wealth,  but,  what  is  of  greater  moment  to  us,  furnished 
their  countrymen  with  evidences  of  the  powers  of  their  own 
minds,  which  could  not  fail  to  encourage  and  stimulate  them  to 
efforts  for  intellectual  improvement;  while  the  new  and  ever- 
increasing  facilities  for  observation  and  experiment  added  fresh 
emphasis  and  persuasion  to  the  invitation  which  is  ever  summon- 
ing us  to  the  Temple  of  Knowledge. 

Here  is  wisdom — wisdom  in  them  and  wisdom  for  us.  The 
commander  who  should  undertake  to  reduce  a  fortress  without 
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first  ascertaining-  its  distance,  construction  and  dimensions,  and  the 
strength  and  calibre  of  his  own  guns,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  pro- 
jectile motion,  could  assuredly  lay  as  respectable  a  claim  to  skill 
and  wisdom  as  the  nation  or  individual  who  should  strive  after 
intellectual,  industrial  or  scientific  supremacy  without  first  learn- 
ing the  conditions  and  means  of  success. 

The  earth,  the  atmosphere  and  the  water  teem  with  materials 
and  agents  which  have  been  or  are  yet  to  be  sought  out  and  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  happiness  and  refinement  of  man, 
and  when  we  remember  that  the  study  of  Nature  developed  and 
trained  those  giant  intellects  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
wonderful  scientific  and  art  achievements  of  which  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  justly  proud,  it  behooves  us  to 
consider  whether  the  time  and  money  devoted  to  education  in 
North  Carolina  have  been  wisely  spent. 
[to  be  continued.] 


BOYS  MD  GIRLS,  SIT  ERECT, 


One  of  the  worst  habits  young  people  form  is  that  of  leaning 
forward  too  much  while  at  work  or  study.  It  is  much  less 
tiresome  and  more  healthy  to  sit  or  stand  erect.  The  round 
shouldered,  hollow-chested  and  almost  deformed  persons  one  meets 
with  every  day  could  have  avoided  all  the  bad  results  from  which 
they  now  suffer  had  they  always  kept  the  body  erect,  the  chest 
full,  and  shoulders  thrown  back.  A  simple  rule  is,  that  if  the 
head  is  not  thrown  forward,  but  is  held  erect,  the  shoulders  will 
drop  back  to  their  natural  position,  giving  the  lungs  full  play. 
TTie  injury  done  by  carelessness  in  this  respect  is  by  compressing 
the  lungs,  preventing  their  full  and  natural  action,  resulting  in 
lung  diseases,  usually  consumption.  Sit  erect,  boys  and  girls, 
and  look  the  world  in  the  face.— Exchange. 
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OLD  FOGY  TEACHERS. 

BY    "EX- PRINCIPAL." 

There  are  such  things,  and  they  are  not  scarce  either.  I 
remember  aii  old  clergyman  who  used  to  preach  his  hearers  to 
sleep,  who  preached  all  the  young  people  out  of  his  church,  of 
whom  his  friends  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Jones  is  not  much  of  a 
preacher,  but  he  is  so  orthodox."  I  have  known  teachers  who 
laid  claim  to  being  orthodox — their  orthodoxy  was  thoroughness. 
How  they  talked  over  this  thoroughness !  How  they  relied  on 
that  as  a  sheet  anchor !  Their  pupils  did  not  seem  to  feel  inter- 
ested or  to  make  progress,  but  they  were  taught  in  a  thorough 
manner — so  it  was  claimed. 

The  old  fogy  teacher  don't  have  any  faith  in  the  "new 
methods."  One  of  these  said,  "  Do  you  suppose  any  one  knows 
more  than  Thomas  Arnold  did?"  Did  he  teach  as  Thomas 
Arnold  did,  do  you  suppose?  He  did  not  even  read  Thomas 
Arnold's  life.     These  men  are  foes  to  progress — except  in  salaries. 

The  old  fogy  teacher  don't  see  the  need  of  school  journals  and 
teachers'  meetings.  A  lady  was  an  assistant  in  a  school,  she  tells 
us,  for  eight  years,  and  the  five  teachers  were  never  called 
together  except  to  deliberate  upon  the  promotion  of  pupils.  A 
gentleman  was  put  in  charge  of  a  school  where  the  assistants 
never  had  convened  for  mutual  study  of  education,  and  when  he 
requested  this  assembly  on  each  Monday  they  flatly  refused. 

The  old  fogy  teacher  makes  it  his  business  to  cramucate,  not 
educate  his  pupils.  He  believes  in  spelling  and  parsing;  as  to 
drawing  and  writing  he  thinks  they  may  be  well  enough  if  one 
means  to  be  an  artist  or  an  editor.  As  to  educating  by  work, 
doing  or  creating,  he  considers  it  a  farce;  he  will  tell  you  that 
"schools  have  tried  the  manual  labor  plan,  and  it  has  always 
failed." 

The  old  fogy  teachers  get  into  just  as  good  places,  and  get  just 
as  good  salaries  as  they  possibly  can.     They  bolster  each  other  up 
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as  much  as  possible j  they  depend  very  much  on  political  influ- 
ence; they  "rope  in"  the  ministers,  doctors,  lawyers  and  politi- 
cians, and  get  them  to  speak  upon  the  glory  of  our  common- 
school  system,  and  thus  make  capital — for  themselves. 

Finally,  it  pays  better,  saves  trouble  and  worry,  and  a  great 
deal  of  investigation  and  studv  to  be  an  old  fogy. — School  Jour. 


THINGS  TO  TELL  PUPILS. 

The  English  crown  is  valued  at  £134,000. 

There  is  iron  enough  in  the  blood  of  forty-two  men  to 
make  a  plowshare  weighing  about  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  coldest  hour  of  the  twenty-four  is  five  in  the  morning, 
and  the  warmest  is  from  two  to  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
mean  heat  is  from  half  past  eight  to  half  past  nine.  The  greatest 
range  is  in  July,  the  least  is  in  December. 

First  Uses  of  Iron. — When  Captain  Cook,  the  great  navi- 
gator, first  visited  Tahiti  the  natives  were  using  nails  of  wood, 
bone,  shell  and  stone.  When  they  saw  iron  nails  they  fancied 
them  to  be  shoots  of  some  very  hard  wood,  and,  desirous  of 
securing  such  a  valuable  commodity,  they  planted  them  in  their 
gardens. 

Hard  Wood. — One  of  the  hardest  woods  in  existence  is  that 
of  the  desert  iron- wood  tree,  which  grows  in  the  dry  washes  along 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  lignumvitse,  and  it  has  a  black  heart 
so  hard,  that  when  well  seasoned,  it  will  turn  the  edge  of  an  axe, 
and  can  scarcely  be  cut  by  a  well  tempered  saw.  In  burning,  it 
gives  out  an  intense  heat,  and  charcoal  made  from  it  is  hardly 
second  to  anthracite. 

About  Water. — A  curious  fact  about  water  is  that  it  is  the 
rust  of  the  metal  known  as  hydrogenium.     When  oxygen  com- 
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bines  with  iron  it  forms  a  reddish  rust,  and  the  metal  becomes 
in  time  disintegrated.  In  this  condition  it  is  said  to  be  oxidized. 
Now,  water  is  simply  oxidized  hydrogen.  This  metal  is  present 
in  the  sun  and  all  the  planets  in  enormous  quantities.  Indeed 
it  is  said  that  the  human  body  is  composed  of  5|  pails  of  water 
mingled  with  some  lime,  iron  and  certain  salts.  Chemistry  has 
revealed  to  us  many  marvels,  but  none  greater  than  the  compo- 
sition of  common  water. 


NEWS  Ml)  NOTES. 

There  are  seventeen  Cherokee  Indian  girls  at  Judson  Col- 
lege to  be  educated. 

The  first  Normal  School  in  America  was  opened  at  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  July  3d,  1839. 

Snow  Hill,  Greene  County,  is  trying  to  establish  a  graded 
school  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dortch  Bill. 

Raleigh  is  proposing  to  erect  a  graded  school  building,  to 
cost  about  $35,000. 

The  progressive  people  of  Asheville  are  preparing  to  estab- 
lish a  graded  school  in  their  town  this  fall. 

The  South  Carolina  Board  op  Education  will,  on  Sep- 
tember 1st,  adopt  a  new  series  of  school  books  to  be  used  in  that 
State  for  five  years. 

A  handsome  graded  school  building  is  being  erected  in  the 
town  of  Fayetteville,  and  it  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
fall  term  of  the  school. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  recently  passed  an  act  providing 
for  the  compulsory  school  attendance  of  all  the  children  of  the 
State,  "to  secure  to  all  children  the  benefit  of  an  elementary  edu- 
cation." 

The  recent  increase  in  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in 
North  Carolina  will  add  largely  to  the  school  fund  for  this  year. 
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Many  more  of  our  counties  -will  now  be  able,  with  the  additional 
taxes,  to  have  a  full  four  months'  term  of  their  public  schools. 

The  Charlotte  graded  school  system,  though  but  one  year 
old,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  South.  The  enrollment 
during  the  year  was  over  fourteen  hundred.  The  school  for  the 
whites  occupies  the  buildings  of  the  Carolina  Military  Institute, 
and  they  are  splendidly  furnished  with  the  celebrated  "Fashion" 
school  desk,  and  a  complete  outfit  of  maps,  charts  and  all  appli- 
ances of  modern  and  progressive  education. 

Prof.  DeGeaff,  since  his  recent  visit  to  North  Carolina, 
writes  to  a  Northern  educational  journal  as  follows:  "There  is 
an  educational  revival  going  on  in  North  Carolina.  The  most 
intense  interest  exists,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  normal  schools.  The  Governor,  State  Superintendent, 
presidents  of  colleges,  academies  and  private  schools  all  join  in 
furthering  the  work." 

The  cifts  for  higher  education  during  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  we 
doubt  whether  they  can  be  matched  in  any  other  country.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  private,  voluntary  offerings,  not  to  grants  from 
State  treasuries  or  public  lands.  During  the  past  decade  the 
sum  of  §71,000,000  is  known  to  have  been  given  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  which  812,000,000  was  given  last  year.  If  all  the  facts 
were  known,  doubtless  even  this  great  sum  would  be  swelled  by 
several  millions. 

Chittooe,  ix  India,  has  opened  a  normal  school  with  forty- 
two  students,  and  a  graduate  of  Madras  Normal  School  has  been 
secured  as  master.  The  scholars  will  be  taught  the  branches 
they  must  teach  in  the  village  school,  and  also  how  to  teach  them. 
The  Normal  course  includes  agriculture,  which  is  a  very  appro- 
priate and  practical  feature  there.  The  institution  has  a  "  Prac- 
ticing" school  of  thirty  primary  scholars,  to  be  taught  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  Christians  there  also  contemplate  a  high  school  for 
promiscuous  attendance  of  Christians,  Mohammedans  and  Hin- 
doos.— Exch  ange. 


EDITORIAL. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  The  Teacher  to  attempt  to  utter  or 
promulgate  anything  like  aprophecy,  but  we  will  say  this  much 
in  regard  to  the  educational  future  of  North  Carolina.  We 
believe  that  the  next  Legislature  will  give  to  the  State  a  school 
bill,  which  in  merit  will  be  many  long  steps  in  advance  of  any 
school  law  which  has  ever  existed  in  North  Carolina.  It  will 
contain  the  requisite  machinery  for  a  public  school  system  that 
will  be  surpassed  in  excellence  by  no  State  in  the  South.  It  will 
embody  many  of  the  most  desirable  features  which  the  warm 
friends  of  progressive  education  in  North  Carolina  have  so  long- 
been  anxious  to  see  operated  in  our  State,  and  will  leave  no  out- 
let by  which  a  child  of  the  State  can  escape  receiving  at  least 
sufficient  English  education  to  meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
practical  life.  It  will  be  an  earnest  supporter  of  everything 
good  in  general  education  and  a  bitter  and  unfaltering  enemy  of 
ignorance  in  all  its  forms. 

We  make  this  prediction  because  we  are  carefully  watching 
the  situation,  and  can  see  very  plainly  that  public  opinion  in  the 
State,  the  great  "power  behind  the  throne,"  is  becoming 
thoroughly  in  earnest  upon  this  matter  of  educating  our  children, 
and  desires  a  more  efficient  and  complete  school  system,  larger  in 
its  scope  and  more  satisfactory  in  its  results ;  and  it  is  looking  to 
the  law-makers  to  provide  this  better  system.  The  press  of  the 
State  is  giving  more  space  in  its  columns  to  the  discussion  of 
educational  matters;  sister  States  notice  our  troubles  with  the 
present  system,  and  are  looking  on  to  see  "  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  it,"  and  the  history  of  North  Carolina  proves  that 
whenever  so  many  powerful  agents  have  combined  in  any  par- 
ticular direction,  the  State  has  always  been  equal  to  the  occasion 
and  acted  according  to  the  plain  will  of  her  people. 
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The  success  OR  FAILURE  of  our  public  schools  depends 
largely  upon  the  character  of  the  men  who  constitute  the  school 
committees,  and  as  there  is  soon  to  he  a  new  appointment  of 
committees  throughout  the  entire  State,  it  is  well  for  every  one 
interested  in  having  good  schools  to  see  to  it  that  only  the  most 
suitable  men  are  put  upon  these  committees. 

There  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  office  of  school  committee- 
man, but  there  are  men  in  every  community  who  are  glad  to 
accept  the  position  because  they  have  an  "axe  to  grind"  in  some 
way.  Such  men  may  have  some  plan  for  manufacturing  jobs  out 
of  the  schools  of  their  township  in  their  own  private  interest,  caring 
little  whether  the  schools  are  doing  good  work  or  not;  perhaps 
they  want  to  run  their  daily  business  with  the  office,  and  expect 
to  use  the  school  as  a  patron — but  have  no  such  men  upon  your 
committees.  It  has  been  proven  beyond  dispute  that  whenever 
men  like  these  have  controlled  the  schools  of  a  township,  the 
schools  have  invariably  suffered  great  injury,  running  down  in 
attendance,  falling  off  in  work,  the  money  wasted,  and  in  some 
instances  the  schools  have  failed  entirely. 

The  men  for  school  committees  should  be  influential  and  popu- 
lar in  the  community  or  neighborhood,  not  merely  with  any  par- 
ticular sect  or  set  of  people,  but  with  the  community  as  a  whole; 
thev  ought  to  possess  well-known  energy  and  business  tact,  good 
financial  ability,  so  that  they  can  see  when  their  schools  are  too 
expensive  and  running  ahead  of  the  fund,  and  know  just 
how  to  lessen  expenses  without  curtailing  the  efficiency  of 
the  school ;  they  should  not  hold  so  extreme  and  violent  views 
upon  any  of  the  leading  cpiestions  of  the  day  as  to  become  repul- 
sive to  every  one  who  happens  to  differ  with  them,  and  they 
should  especially  be  men  of  good,  sound  judgment,  for  without 
this  all  other  qualifications  are  worthless.  There  are  men  possess- 
ing these  qualities  to  be  found  in  every  community  in  the  State, 
and  if  chosen  upon  your  committees  the  schools  will  take  new 
steps  towards  activity  and  usefulness. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  so  many  of  our  colleges  and 
high  schools  are  adding  a  "business"  course  as  a  branch  of  their 
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instruction.  This  is  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tion necessary  for  our  young  men,  and  this  instruction  has  here- 
tofore been  sought  in  other  States,  because  it  could  not  be 
obtained  in  our  home  schools.  In  the  general  awakening,  which 
is  now  being  seen  throughout  our  State  upon  all  educational  mat- 
ters, our  schools  are  enlarging  their  fields  of  usefulness,  and  we 
hope  soon  to  see  it  possible  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  obtain  within  the  borders  of  our  own  State  as  high 
and  extensive  an  education  as  can  be  given  by  any  other  State  of 
the  Union. 

Do  you  want  to  aid  in  circulating  The  Teacher  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  yourself?  If  so,  we  make  you  the  following 
offer :  For  a  club  of  ten  subscribers  at  one  dollar  each,  we  will 
give  as  a  premium  the  "Song  Folio  and  Folio  of  3fusic,"  416 
pages  of  choicest  and  latest  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth.  For  forty  subscribers  we  will  give  a 
copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  latest  edition,  sent 
post-paid.  Make  the  effort,  and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
quickly  the  required  number  of  subscribers  can  be  obtained. 

We  desire  to  aid  in  securing  to  every  teacher  in  the  State  a 
good  position,  and  to  every  school  a  good  teacher.  To  this  end, 
we  will  gladly  and  freely  announce  in  the  pages  of  The 
Teacher  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  teachers  who  may  be 
wanting  situations,  or  of  any  schools  that  may  be  in  need  of 
teachers. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Eugene  L.  Harris  from  the 
city,  his  third  article,  "Hints  on  Teaching  Drawing,"  did  not 
reach  us  in  time  for  this  issue.  It  will  appear  in  the  October 
number. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  new  advertisements  in  this 
issue,  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  carefully  examine  all  the  adver- 
tising pages. 
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PERSONAL  MENTION. 


Rev.  T.  G.  Thurston  lias  taken  charge  of  the  Highland  School  at  Hickory. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Crosby  is  principal  of  the  Normal  School  for  colored  teachers 
at  Salisbury.     The  school  opens  on  the  3d  of  September. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Mallory  and  Prof.  J.  P.  King  are  building  up  excellent 
schools  at  Shelby. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  of  Goldsboro,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  State 
Normal  College  of  Alabama,  at  Jacksonville. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Trawick  has  moved  from  Ansonville  to  Reedy  Creek,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  will  open  a  school. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Blair  has  leased  the  "Lynch  Military  School"  property  at 
High  Point,  and  will  conduct  a  high  school  at  that  place. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Willis  has  been  elected  President  of  Yadkin  College. 

Mr.  Silas  E.  Warren,  lately  of  Durham  county,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  principal  of  the  Morrisville  Collegiate  Institute. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Rowe,  County  Superintendent  Catawba  county,  has  in  his  school 
a  special  review  class  for  teachers.  This  is  a  good  idea  and  is  an  evidence  of 
progress,  and  we  wish  the  enterprise  success. 

Profs.  J.  A.  and  M.  H.  Holt,  have  built  up  a  very  fine  school  at  Oak 
Ridge.  The  attendance  last  term  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- five,  and  they 
look  for  a  much  larger  number  of  students  this  term. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Ray,  of  Wakefield,  has  been  elected  first  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  the  Kinston  Graded  School. 

Prof.  Price  Thomas,  of  Durham,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  New 
Bern  Graded  School. 

Prof.  John  F.  Bruton  has  received  a  high  compliment  in  his  election  as 
principal  of  the  Wilson  Graded  School. 

Profs.  Fray  and  Morson,  of  Raleigh,  will  open  the  next  term  of  their 
High  School  in  the  new  and  comfortable  building  which  they  have  just  erected 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McLeol,  late  of  Bingham  School,  has  gone  to  West  Virginia,  to 
take  charge  of  a  school  at  Hutlonville. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Hon.  Alexander  Stephens. 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Price,  $1.50.  E.  J.  Hale  &  Sons,  New 
York.  This  has  always  heen  a  favorite  School  History  of  the  United  States 
with  Southern  teachers,  and  they  will  be  still  more  pleased  with  the  book 
since  its  revision.  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  graceful  writer,  and  his  history  is  spe- 
cially valuable  both  on  account  of  its  fairness,  accuracy  and  adaptation  to 
school  purposes;  and  the  author,  just  before  his  death,  brought  the  narrative 
down  to  date  of  publication.  The  book  is  nicely  bound  in  modern  style,  and 
we  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  teachers. 

Practical  Phonics.  By  E.  V.  DeGraff.  Revised  Edition.  Price,  75  cts. 
C.  W.  Bardeen:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  We  consider,  after  a  thorough  examination 
and  comparison,  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  works  of  pronunciation  that 
can  be  found.  Few  teachers  can  successfully  teach  reading  without  the  aid  of 
a  book  on  Phonics,  and  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  main  branches  of  study  in 
every  school. 

School-Room  Chorus.  Price,  35  cts.  School-Room  Song  Budget. 
Price,  15  cts.  C.  W.  Bardeen:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Both  of  these  excellent  little 
books  are  by  Prof.  DeGraff.  Singing  in  the  school-room  is  daily  growing  in 
importance  and  popularity  as  a  pleasant  and  health-giving  exercise,  and  every 
teacher  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  find  suitable  pieces  for  this  purpose.  We 
commend  these  books  as  really  good.  They  contain  a  large  number  of  the 
very  choicest  songs,  comprising  both  choruses  and  exercise  songs,  of  which 
children  are  fond. 

School-Room  Guide.  By  E.  V.  DeGraff.  Price,  §1.50.  C.  W.  Bardeen: 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  We  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  this  book.  It  con- 
tains just  the  very  hints  that  the  progressive  teacher  needs  every  day.  And 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  distinguished  author  during  his 
recent  visit  to  our  State,  know  that  his  ideas  of  school  management  are  most 
excellent  and  entirely  practical.  This  book  has  now  reached  the  eleventh 
edition,  and  this  fact  shows  how  greatly  it  is  valued  by  the  profession.  We  do 
not  think  that  a  teacher  who  loves  his  work  and  desires  to  excel  can  afford  to 
do  without  Prof.  DeGraff's  Guide. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Mythology.  By  S.  A.  Edwards,  Teacher  of  Mythology 
in  the  Philadelphia  Girls'  Normal  School.  Philadelphia:  Eldridge  &  Bro. 
Price,  $  1.15.     To  teachers  for  examination,  75  cents. 

Mythology  is  constantly  becoming  more  important  as  a  branch  of  study  in 
our  schools.  The  allusion  and  reference  to  mythological  events  which  are  to 
be  found  in  literary  works  of  every  description  and  in  the  daily  newspapers 
make  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  a  necessary  part  of  modern  education. 
Prof.  Edward's  new  work  has  very  great  merit  both  on  account  of  its  capital 
arrangement  and  completeness.  Every  proper  name  is  marked  so  that  the 
correct  pronunciation  may  be  given. 
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"SCHOOL  IS  IN." 

Gathering  at  the  portals, 

Gliding  through  the  doors, 
Seated  on  the  benches, 

Little  ones  by  scores ! 
Marching  to  the  music 

Of  familiar  airs, 
Tells  the  common  stoiy — 

"School-life  and  its  cares." 

Blessed  little  faces, 

Pictures  in  a  row; 
Buds  of  coming  blossoms — 

How  the  dimples  glow ! 
Mark  each  true  endeavor 

To  subdue  the  will, 
Stifling  fun  and  frolic, 

Trying  to  keep  still. 

Rosy  little  fingers 

Toying  with  the  books, 
Lately  picking  berries 

In  the  shady  nooks; 
Feet  that  prove  rebellious 

To  the  measured  tread, 
Yesterday  a-rompiug 

Throuo'h  some  clover  bed. 
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Soon  you'll  take  it  kindly, 

Merry  little  men, 
Fighting  bloodless  battles, 

With  the  book  and  pen. 
Little  men  and  maidens, 

You  are  sure  to  win — 
Hark,  the  bell  is  ringing,- 

Heed  it,  "School  is  in." 


-Selected. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  1DYICE. 

Have  a  clear,  well-defined  idea  of  the  kind  of  school  you  want. 
Have  in  mind  an  imaginary  model-school,  but  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  you  fail  many  times  before  you  attain  this;  each 
day's  determined  work  will  bring  it  nearer.  Teach  pupils  how 
to  study  Teach  them  how  to  get  from  a  book  the  thoughts  which 
it  contains.  Much  time  is  wasted  in  getting  ready  for  work. 
Too  often  when  you  enter  the  room  there  is  the  appearance  of 
getting  ready  for  inspection.  Teach  pupils  to  attend  to  business, 
to  do  work  assigned  them  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  do  one  thing 
at  a  time.  In  hearing  recitations,  be  interested  yourself;  be 
enthusiastic;  have  a  soul  in  the  work.  If  you  are  obliged  to 
punish,  do  it  out  of  school.  If  anything  unpleasant  has 
occurred  during  the  day  between  the  teacher  and  any  of  the 
pupils,  never  allow  the  school  to  close  without  dropping  some 
pleasant  word,  which  will  cause  all  to  leave  the  room  with  good 
feeling.  Cultivate  in  pupils  as  far  as  possible,  self-respect  and 
self-go  venment.  Never  attempt  to  ferret  out  mischief  without 
certainty  of  success;  better  let  it  pass  than  fail  in  the  attempt. 
In  governing  your  school,  do  not  lower  yourself  to  the  level  of 
your  pupils,  but  always  be  dignified  in  your  deportment  in  all 
the. little  things  pertaining  to  the  government  of  your  school, 
thus  silently  and  imperceptibly  lifting  them  up  to  a  higher 
standard. 

Read  these  hints  to  your  teachers  at  their  next  meeting:. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


A    PAPER    READ    BY    B.    F.    GRADY,    JR.,    OF    DUPLIN,    AT   THE    MEETING 

OF   THE   NORTH    CAROLINA    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION 

AT   CHAPEL    HILL,    JULY    ?TH,    1883. 


PART  II. 

One  of  the  first  nations  in  Europe  that  asserted  and  defended 
freedom  of  thought,  and  welcomed  the  persecuted  of  other 
states,  was  Switzerland ;  and  wherever  science  and  learning  are 
honored  the  names  of  Euler,  Haller,  Sismondi,  the  Bernoullis, 
DeCandolle,  Merle  D'Aubigne  and  Saussure  are  recalled  with 
admiration.  The  labors  of  these  men  and  of  others  less  known 
to  fame  have  been  seconded  by  their  sturdy  countrymen,  and  the 
verdict  of  history  is  that  the  Swiss  have  long  been  one  of  the 
best  educated  and  most  industrious  people  in  Europe.  The 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  those  industries  which  the 
natural  capabilities  of  the  country  rendered  most  profitable,  not 
only  incited  the  whole  population  to  creditable  exertion,  but  fur- 
nished the  means  by  which  their  children  could  be  most  speedily 
and  economically  educated  for  a  definite  purpose. 

North  and  west  of  Switzerland  the  intellectual  emancipation 
whose  best  known  expression  is  Luther's  Reformation,  found  a 
better  and  even  a  safer  retreat,  and  the  glory  of  these  peoples  is 
indissolubly  associated  with  the  labors  of  Haygens,  Boerhaave, 
Erasmus,  Puffendorf,  Guericke,  Grotius,  and  others  known  or 
unknown  to  fame,  who  were  the  founders  of  those  industries 
and  institutions  which  enriched  their  states  and  enabled  them  to 
control  the  political  thought  of  Europe  for  generations.  But  in 
Great  Britain,  whose  legislature,  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  saw  the  importance  of  encouraging  manufacturers,  and 
whose  industries  received  new  life  and  vigor  from  the  Flemish 
and  French  artisans  driven  thither  by  Alva  and  Louis  XIV., 
wealth  and  political  power  assumed  their  most  concentrated 
forms;  and  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  nation  as  exemplified 
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in  Newton,  Priestley,  Davy,  Watt,  Arkwright,  Stephenson, 
Halley,  and  Cavendish,  gives  us  another  proof  that  the  industries 
of  a  nation,  while  depending  for  their  improvement  on  the 
elaborations  of  pure  thought,  are  themselves  the  best  stimulant 
and  means  of  thorough  training  and  general  enlightenment. 

But  we  are  not  limited  to  general  principles  and  inferences  to 
establish  the  mutual  dependence  of  industrial  superiority  and 
intellectual  culture.  Not  such  culture,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  as  produced  a  Cicero,  a  Shakespeare  or  an  Irving;  but  the 
development  and  invigoration  of  all  the  powers  of  mind  which 
prepare  it  for  tracing  natural  phenomena  to  their  causes,  adding 
those  causes  to  our  store  of  available  forces,  and  utilizing  those 
forces  most  economically  in  producing  the  necessaries,  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life — which  enable  the  mind  to  grasp  a  unity  of 
purpose  in  the  diverse  forms  of  matter  and  force,  and  to  feel  out 
with  trembling  humility  along  the  converging  chains  of  causa- 
tion after  the  awful  immensity  of  that  Power  which  sustains  and 
guides  the  Universe. 

We  may  appeal  to  our  own  experience,  or  we  may  rely  on  the 
unvarying  testimony  of  competent  observers,  to  assure  ourselves 
that  the  superintendent  and  foreman  must  either  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  best  methods  and  latest  improvements  in  their 
own  department  of  labor,  in  order  to  make  a  respectable  run  in 
the  race  for  superiority,  or  learn  the  natural  laws  on  which  their 
processes  are  logically  founded.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the 
educated  laborer  is  capable  of  doing  better  work  than  his 
ignorant  companion.  In  the  recent  history  of  Europe  there  is 
striking  recognition  of  this  truth,  with  consequences  most 
encouraging  for  us.  In  the  great  exhibition  in  1851  of  the 
productions  of  the  labor  and  thought  of  Europe,  preeminence 
was  unhesitatingly  accorded  to  England.  Her  chemical  and 
textile  manufacturers,  her  locomotive  engines  and  railway 
machinery,  her  manufacturers  of  steel  and  iron,  indeed  almost 
all  the  productions  of  her  skill,  were  judged  superior  to  those  of 
her  rivals.  In  1867,  however,  just  sixteen  years  afterwards,  all 
was  changed,  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  England  was  alarmed 
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at  the  evidences  that  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France, 
Saxony,  and  even  Austria,  were  equalling  and  in  many  instances 
outstripping  her  in  the  industrial  arts — Prussia  in  steel,  iron  and 
general  engineering:  work;  Switzerland  in  scientific  engineering: 
machinery,  watch  and  telegraph  work,  and  in  textile  manu- 
factures; Belgium  in  metal  working  and  mechanical  trades; 
France  in  metal  work,  steam  engines,  engineering  structures, 
naval  architecture  and  steam  navigation,  etc.  This  alarm  led  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  so  great  a  change;  and  the  one 
cause  found  in  all  these  countries  was  the  excellence  of  the  edu- 
cational training  of  their  artisans  and  laborers.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that,  seeing  their  inferiority  in  1851,  these  nations  devised 
effective  plans  for  giving  their  work-people  the  training  which 
fitted  them  for  their  respective  industries.  Xew  technical  schools 
were  established,  old  ones  reconstructed,  and  as  far  as  possible 
models  and  plans  of  the  best  machines  and  methods  were  kept 
before  the  eyes  of  their  pupils,  while  scientific  lectures  taught 
them  the  principles  on  which  the  machines  were  constructed  and 
worked.  The  truths  and  laws  of  chemistry  and  chemical  physics 
applicable  to  agriculture,  metallurgy,  dyeing  and  calico  printing, 
electroplating,  glass-making,  telegraphy,  and  photography  were 
enforced  as  far  as  practicable  by  every  necessary  experiment; 
and  a  liberal  course  in  natural  history  in  many  of  the  better 
schools  was  added.  To  the  British  jurors  at  Paris  this  discovery 
was  mortifying  enough,  and,  after  some  of  them  had  visited  the 
principal  schools  and  manufacturing  centres  of  the  Continent,  to 
verify  the  statements  which  had  been  made  to  them  at  Paris, 
they  returned  home  with  reports  in  which  they  told  the  plain 
and  simple  story  of  Britain's  defeat  and  the  cause  of  it. 

The  result  of  this  information  was  the  prompt  appointment  of 
commissions  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  work-people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  into  its 
educational  means  and  methods;  and  initiatory  legislation  in 
1869  laid  the  foundation  for  that  scientific  and  technical  instruc- 
tion which  is  now  recognized  as  the  necessary  antecedent  of 
industrial  preeminence  and  national  respectability. 
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To  the  converse  proposition  that  industrial  excellence  is  the 
best,  cheapest  and  really  natural  stimulant  and  condition  of  the 
highest  mental  training  and  scientific  progress,  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  adduce  any  evidence,  did  not  our  experience  con- 
tinually remind  us  of  the  meagre  results  of  our  own  past  and 
present  system  of  education  even  in  our  most  pretentious  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Our  children  are  required  to  study  arith- 
metic, the  dry  details  of  geography  so  as  to  be  able  to  locate 
disconnected  and  unrelated  points  in  space,  the  confusing  and 
often  contradictory  rules  of  so-called  English  grammar,  a  series 
of  readers  from  which  they  gain  no  useful  information,  and  per- 
haps a  few  detached  chapters  in  history.  This  is  our  common 
school  education,  which  is  supposed  to  prepare  the  youth  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  battle  of  life ! 

The  few  who  go  beyond  this  stage  spend  three  or  four  years  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Algebra  and  Geometry  and  are  then  said  to  be 
prepared  for  college — and  toell  said,  for  they  are  rarely  prepared 
for  anything  else.  Of  their  rights  and  duties  as  citizens  of  the 
State,  of  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Federal  government, 
of  the  few  industrial  arts  pursued  by  their  neighbors,  of  the 
construction  of  the  simplest  machines  used  in  the  arts,  of  the 
structure  of  their  own  bodies,  and  of  the  laws  of  health,  they 
are  totally  ignorant. 

They  go  to  college,  and  after  spending  three  or  four  years  and 
one  or  two  thousand  dollars  digging  away  after  abstractions  and 
the  roots  of  dead  languages,  they  are  turned  loose  as  graduates — 
educated  gentlemen.  Educated  for  what?  For  farmers?  For 
stock-raisers?  For  mechanics?  For  engineers?  For  physi- 
cians? For  lawyers?  For  druggists?  Are  they  fitted  for  any 
business  in  which  they  can  add  to  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the 
State?  No;  their  training  has  not  only  failed  to  prepare  them 
for  any  useful  occupation,  but — more  deplorable — it  has  in 
many  instances  unfitted  them  for  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers, 
in  which  they  would  have  been  brought  up  had  there  been  no 
schools  and  colleges. 
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The  training  which  they  have  received  is  in  spirit  and  purpose 
substantially  the  training  which  was,  generations  ago,  designed 
for  the  sons  of  English  nobles  who  were  not  expected  to  engage 
in  any  industrial  occupation;  and  our  inheritance  is  not  solely 
this  training,  but  it  is  the  general  prejudice,  shared  by  even  the 
humblest  citizen,  that  manual  labor  is  degrading.  Hence  we  see 
all  over  the  State  young  men  educated,  as  it  is  called,  at  some 
college  or  high  school,  wandering  along  through  life  vainly 
seeking  employment  probably  supposed  to  be  suitable  to  those 
high  attainments,  halting  at  last  at  the  school-house,  for  which 
our  normal  schools  declare  them  to  be  totally  unfitted,  or 
perching  themselves  on  the  driver's  seat  of  some  agency  Avagon, 
or  stopping  behind  the  counter  of  some  mercantile  house,  where 
the  remorseful  consciousness  of  fallen  greatness  is  partially 
drowned  in  bows  and  smiles,  dainty  boots,  and  shining  back 
hair  parted  in  the  middle,  or,  worse  still,  waiting  on  a  goods-box 
at  the  corner  grocery,  hoping  to  "  Jeremy-Diddler "  some  good- 
hearted  countryman. 

Xo  such  education  as  this  ever  produced  a  Xewton  or  a 
Galileo,  or  a  Whitney  or  an  Arkwright,  or  a  Fulton  or  a  Morse,  or 
a  Bessemer  or  an  Edison ;  neither  can  we  expect  that  it  ever  will. 
To  become  acquainted  with  the  world,  we  must  study  the  world ; 
to  become  acquainted  with  rocks,  we  must  study  rocks — not 
pictures  of  them,  but  the  rocks  themselves.  So  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  various  forms  of  matter  and  force  which 
Nature  has  so  lavishly  strewn  around  us,  we  need  to  study  them 
in  their  natural  or  artificial  manifestations. 

[to  be  concluded.] 


Individuality. — David  could  no  more  fight  in  the  armor  of 
Saul  than  a  teacher  can  do  effectual  work  when  impeded  by  the 
methods  and  processes  imposed  by  those  superior  in  authority, 
however  excellent  the  methods  may  be  in  themselves.  The 
teacher  should  not  be  an  imitator,  but  an  originator;  not  an 
artisan,  but  an  artist. — Supt.   W.  H.  Lwm>bert,  Maiden,  Mass. 
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CONDENSED  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  GE0GR1PHY. 

BY    JOHN    SWEET,    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

1.  Teach  beginners  in  the  primary  classes  by  making  them 
familiar  with  the  local  geography  of  the  place  in  which  they 
live. 

2.  Next  extend  these  lessons  to  the  surrounding  country,  and 
question  pupils  about  all  the  places  that  they  have  ever  seen  or 
visited  in  their  travels. 

3.  Use  the  school  globe  daily  for  several  weeks,  teaching  your 
pupils  the  grand  divisions,  the  oceans,  the  equator,  the  poles,  etc. 
Send  every  pupil  by  turns  to  the  globe. 

4.  In  using  the  ordinary  school  text-books,  have  the  whole 
lesson  read  aloud  in  the  class,  but  require  pupils  to  memorize 
only  the  leading  facts. 

5.  With  young  pupils,  require  map-questions  to  be  read  and 
answered  first,  with  open  book,  and  afterward  from  memory. 

6.  Supplement  the  text-book  lessons  with  interesting  descrip- 
tions, given  orally,  or  read  from  some  suitable  book,  such  as 
Swinton's  ""Elementary  Geography,  or  Miss  Hall's  "Our  World." 

7.  Train  pupils  on  the  geography  of  the  State  in  which  they 
live;  dien  on  the  section  of  our  country  of  which  their  State  is 
a  part,  and  finally  oh  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

8.  Do  not  attempt  to  burden  the  minds  of  pupils  with  the 
details  of  all  the  different  States  as  fully  as  they  are  given  in  the 
text-books. 

9.  Do  not  expect  pupils  to  know  more  of  a  subject  than  you 
would  know  without  the  use  of  a  book. 

10.  Select  leading  facts  that  ought  to  be  known,  and  omit 
minute  details  that  are  memorized  only  to  be  forgotten  in  a  week. 

1 1 .  Take  frequent  reviews  on  the  main  outlines  of  geography. 

12.  Let  pupils  associate  some  idea  with  the  name  of  every 
place  learned. 

13.  Short  descriptive  compositions  about  countries  will  be 
found  exceedinglv  valuable. 
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ENTHUSIASM  IN  TEACHING, 

BY    ANNA    C.    BRACKETT. 

There  is  no  more  crying  want  than  the  want  of  real  teachers. 
We  have  plenty  of  people  who  call  themselves  such,  bnt  when 
one  wants  a  real  teacher,  to  whom  a  class  may  be  trusted  without 
anxiety,  in  whose  class-room  one  does  not  realize  the  feeling  of  a 
commanding  general,  who  from  his  hill-top  looks  helplessly  on 
a  battle  which  is  being  lost  by  the  errors  of  his  subordinate 
officers, — when  one  wants  a  teacher  like  this,  where  shall  we  find 
her? 

We  want  enthusiasm,  of  course.  But  enthusiasm  is  a  thing, 
not  of  one  day,  but  of  constant  practice.  Enthusiasm  does  not 
consist  in  beino;  "so  fond  of  children  and  of  teaching. "  It  is 
not  a  creature  of  the  imagination.  The  enthusiasm  a  teacher 
needs  is  something  durable,  as  the  Xew  England  woman  expresses 
it.  It  is  something  wdiich  lasts  year  in  and  year  out ;  which  can 
correct  exercises  day  after  day,  can  patiently  investigate  the  causes 
of  seemingly  ridiculous  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and 
thoughtfully  apply  the  right  remedy  at  the  right  spot.  The 
working  enthusiasm  can  give  up  an  evening's  entertainment  if 
duty  to  the  school  calls  the  other  way;  can  take  care  of  itself 
that  it  may  be  fresh,  and  not  irritable,  in  school  at  nine  o'clock ; 
can  work,  without  expectation  of  immediate  results;  can  carry 
the  mental  state  and  condition  of  every  one  of  fifty  pupils  clearly 
defined  in  the  consciousness,  and  not  depend  upon  columns  of 
dead  figures  and  percentages  to  express  it.  This  enthusiasm  is 
free  from  envy  or  jealousy  of  other  teachers.  It  rejoiceth  in 
success,  wherever  obtained,  and  is  not  above  criticism  or  above 
profiting  by  it,  even  though  it  be  ill-natured ;  it  seeks  always  the 
best,  and  treats  its  pupils  as  the  wise  physician  does  the  pulse,  to 
determine,  not  the  number  of  beats  per  minute,  but  the  quality 
thereof.  It  is  always  at  its  post.  Its  account  books  are  always 
in  order  and  not  cleaned  up  once  a  week. 
2 
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It  is  enthusiasm  which  can  reproduce  itself  in  the  minds  of 
the  children,  and  needs  no  rewards  nor  medals;  no  head  nor  foot 
to  the  class  to  secure  good  work  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
This  is  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  we  want — a  stuff,  which  to  turn 
to  the  New  England  housekeeper,  has  no  up  and  down,  can  be 
turned,  washed,  mended,  day  by  day,  worn  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  come  out  at  last  as  good  as  new,  and  even  a  little  better. 
We  do  need  be  enthusiastic  teachers. —  The  Public  Sehool. 


MOW  TO  INTEREST  YOUR  PUPILS. 

The  work  of  your  school  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  you  can 
keep  your  pupils  constantly  interested.  Many  of  our  young 
teachers  find  this  very  hard  to  do,  and  complain  that  frequently 
their  scholars  become  listless  and  inattentive,  and  they  do  not 
know  how  to  prevent  this  trouble.  Nothing  will  quicker  drive 
this  from  your  school-room  than  telling  the  pupils  some  well 
selected  story  illustrating  the  history  of  our  State.  The  children 
are  not  generally  well  informed  upon  North  Carolina  history, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  quick  their  eyes  will  sparkle  with 
interest  Avhen  you  begin  to  tell  the  story. 

There  are  a  great  many  historical  sketches  of  North  Carolina 
which  can  be  made  very  attractive  to  your  pupils,  and  they  all 
love  to  listen  to  the  State's  history.  For  instance,  tell  them  of 
Virginia  Dare,  Raleigh's  attempts  at  settlement,  Governor  Lane's 
voyage  in  search  of  gold,  Governor  Drummond's  fate,  Herman 
Husbands,  the  battle  of  Alamance,  General  Greene's  wonderful 
retreat,  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
establishment  of  the  University,  or  the  locating  of  the  capital 
city.  Each  of  these  events,  or  any  other  of  the  many  that  can 
be  selected,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  one  lesson.  Put  the 
main  points  upon  the  blackboard  and  question  the  pupils  until 
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they  are  familiar  Avitli  them,  and  you  will  be  gratified  at  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  they  can  tell  you  the  story  many 
months  after  they  heard  it  from  you. 

Our  boys  and  girls  ought  to  know  more  of  the  State's  history. 
They  are  anxious  to  learn  of  these  things,  and  will  become 
greatly  interested  in  everything  you  tell  them  about  North  Caro- 
lina  and  the  noble  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 

Try  this  plan,  teachers,  and  see  if  it  does  not  banish  listless- 
ness  from  your  school-room  and  awaken  a  new  interest  in  your 
pupils. 


HOW  TO  READ. 


Why  is  it  that  not  one  person  in  ten  can  read  aloud,  easily, 
and  with  pleasure  to  others?  We  know  that  one  gets  hoarse, 
another  mumbles,  or  stammers,  a  third  takes  all  the  interest  out 
of  whatever  is  selected,  and  how  comparatively  few  are  really 
good  readers. 

In  large  classes  of  young  ladies,  six  out  of  sixty  may  be  able 
to  read  so  as  to  be  distinctly  understood,  but  that  is  a  large 
estimate.  Often  a  quotation  cannot  be  heard  by  the  members  of 
the  same  class.  And  yet  these  girls  are  so  noisy  at  table  or  in 
their  rooms  that  they  are  continually  requested  to  try  to  moderate 
their  voices. 

Children  recite  with  clear,  sweet  tones  and  distinct  utterance. 
Why  is  it  so  uncommon  in  mature  persons"? 

By  remembering  a  few  simple  rules,  every  one  can  read  well. 
For  instance :  Find  out  first  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  and  suit  time 
and  tone  to  that  spirit.  Do  not  read  a  dirge  with  high,  quick 
notes,  or  drag  in  monotone  over  a  comic  dialogue. 

Next,  find  the  important  ideas  to  be  brought  out,  and  accent 
the  important  words,  so  that  one  could  get  the  story  if  only  these 
words  were  given.  Mark  these  words,  and  try  the  effect  on  a 
friend. 
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Then  drift  on  the  clauses,  that  have  no  special  importance; 
that  is,  let  them  run  along  easily,  without  emphasis.  The  con- 
junctions and  prepositions  are  bat  links  to  bind  the  clauses 
together,  and  seldom  require  a  special  stress. 

Breathe  deep  and  full;  let  out  the  breath  slowly;  learn  to 
control  it  by  inhaling,  then  holding  it.  No  one  can  read  well 
till  he  breathes  properly.  Rules  for  breathing  are  to  be  found 
in  every  work  on  elocution.  Practice  daily.  Open  your  mouth, 
for  the  back  of  the  throat  must  be  open,  or  you  will  have  a  nasal 
twang. 

Dwell  on  the  vowels;  be  distinct  on  the  final  consonants;  that 
is  the  secret  of  distinctness.  Be  natural;  read  as  if  talking;  to 
do  this,  learn  to  look  off  the  book  and  address  somebody  or 
something,  if  only  the  old  clock  in  the  corner. 

Feel  what  you  read;  see  what  you  describe;  this  is  the  secret 
of  impressing  others.  Let  your  face  express  the  emotions  you 
would  portray. 

Punctuate  for  yourself — that  is,  understand  the  wonderful 
effect  of  oratorical  pauses.  Stop  a  second  or  two  after  mention- 
ing a  new  name,  as  you  do  when  introducing  a  stranger. 

I  remember  Charlotte  Cushman's  reading  of  "In  there  came 
Alice,  the  nurse."  She  paused  after  Alice, — then  the  last  words 
were  an  explanation.  Every  one  saw  old  Alice,  and  felt  her 
presence. 

To  make  your  voice  flexible,  recite  the  vowels  with  rising  and 
falling  inflections. 

Let  me  offer  now  a  practical  drill. 

"  John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen — 
Of  credit  and  renown  ; 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he, 
Of  famous  London  town." 

Spirit  of  the  piece?     Cheerful  narrative. 
Prominent  ideas'? 

John  Gilpin — a  pause,  let  your  audience  understand  who  you 
are  speaking  of — was  a  citizen  of  credit  and  renown. 
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What  else?  A  train-band  captain — (eke  was  he) — that  clause, 
as  if  in  parenthesis.     Of  what?     Of  famous  London  town. 

By  asking  the  questions,  the  tone  in  answering  is  natural. 

As  to  inflections,  positive  ideas  have  the  falling  slide;  negative, 
the  rising. 

Take  this  line  from  "Burial  of  Moses": 

"And  had  lie  not  high  honor." 

The  idea  is  positive,  although  you  see  a  negative  and  a  question. 
It  means — he  had  indeed  high  honor;  is  an  affirmation,  and 
therefore  should  be  read  with  falling  inflection.  Seldom  end 
with  rising  inflection.     It  weakens  the  effect. 

For  light  or  humorous  style,  use-  chiefly  the  rising  slide.  For 
contrast,  rising  and  falling,  as  "sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive 
or  perish." 

To  strengthen  the  voice,  read  aloud,  putting  some  friend  who 
is  aiding  to  listen  at  greater  and  greater  distance,  using  chest 
rather  than  head  notes.  Speak  as  if  you  were  making  a  speech. 
Then  whisper  the  same  with  great  distinctness. 

In  one  sentence:  Breathe  from  the  abdomen;  open  mouth 
and  throat ;  speak  distinctly ;  feel  the  sentiment  to  be  expressed ; 
be  natural ;  don't  overdo  the  matter,  and  you  are  a  good 
reader. —  Youth's  Companion. 


It  is  the  the  part  of  all  good  teaehing  to  seize  upon  the  event 
of  the  hour  to  enforce  a  lesson;  in  fact  the  skill  of  a  teacher 
consists  largely  in  his  ability  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to  recognize 
the  way  when  it  opens  before  him ;  all  the  real  teaching  by 
which  children  can  be  benefited  can  be  done  in  a  very  small  part 
of  the  day ;  the  main  work  consists  in  getting  ready.  Preparing 
the  ground  is  more  work  than  sowing  the  seed ;  but  it  has  value 
only  as  the  seed  are  safely  sown. — Supt.  A.  P.  Marble. 
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INDIAN  NAMES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY  HON.  KEMP  P.  BATTLE,  LB.  B.,  PRES.  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  N.  C. 

FROM  AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C,  ON  JULY  21,  1883. 

The  names  of  Yadkin  College,  and  of  the  Catawba  river, 
flowing  amid  its  rocks  and  willows  near  us,  call  up  the  Indians 
whom  we  have  driven  from  their  homes.  They  were  a  branch 
of  a  powerful  tribe — the  Catawbas.  As  these  Indians  passed 
away  to  the  setting  sun  they  have  left  their  musical  names  as  the 
sole  reminder  of  their  language,  their  sepulchral  mounds  and  the 
mouldering  skeletons  and  tawdry  ornaments  within  as  the 
ghostly  relics  of  their  stalwart  warriors  and  graceful  maidens, 
the  arrow  and  tomahawk  heads  of  flint,  the  harmless  survivors 
of  their  once  dreaded  warfare. 

We  can  change  the  poetry  written  for  Alabama  to  illustrate 
our  own  State: 

Yes,  tho'  they  all  have  passed  away — 

That  noble  race  and  brave; 
Tho'  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 

From  off  the  crested  wave; 
Tho',  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roved, 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shont, 
Yet  their  names  are  in  our  waters, 

And  we  may  not  mark  them  out. 

Their  memory  liveth  on  our  hills, 

Their  baptism  on  our  shore, 
Our  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore! 
'Tis  heard  where  Swannanoa  pours 

His  crystal  tide  along; 
It  sounds  on  Nanlahalhci1 s  shores 

And  Yadkin  swells  the  song; 
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Where  lordly  Roanoke  sweeps 

The  symphony  remains; 
And  swift  Catawba  proudly  keeps 

The  echo  of  its  strains; 
Where  Tackasegee' s  waters  glide 

From  rocky  streams,  'tis  heard, 
And  dark  Pamlico's  winding  tide 

Repeats  the  olden  word; 

Afar  where  nature  brightly  wreathed 

Fit  Eden  for  the  free, 
Along  Hiwasee's  bank  'tis  heard 

And  stately  Tennessee; 
And  then  from  where  the  clear,  cold  springs 

Flows  fast  the  rolling  Haw, 
The  ancient  melody  still  rings 

To  Neuse  and  Waccamaiv. 


WHAT  THE  MOON'S  FACE  TELLS. 

The  moon's  face,  says  Professor  Proctor,  tells  us  of  a  remote 
youth — a  time  of  fiery  activity,  when  volcanic  action  even  more 
effective  (though  not  probably  more  energetic)  than  any  which 
has  ever  taken  place  on  this  globe,  upheaved  the  moon's  crust. 
But  so  soon  as  we  consider  carefully  the  features  of  her  surface 
we  see  that  there  must  have  been  three  well-marked  eras  of  vul- 
canian  activity.  Look  at  the  multitudinous  craters,  for  example, 
around  the  metropolitan  crater  Tycho.  They  tell  us  of  century 
after  century  of  volcanic  disturbance — but  they  tell  us  more. 
They  mark  a  surface  which  varies  in  texture,  and  therefore  in 
light-reflecting  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  varia- 
tions were  produced  long  before  the  volcanic  action  began  by 
which  the  craters  were  formed.  For  the  variations  of  texture 
are  such  as  to  mark  a  series  of  streaks — some  of  them  two 
thousand  or  three  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  many  miles  in 
breadth,  extending  radially  from  Tycho.     Craters  lie  indiffer- 
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ently  on  thtse  brighter  streaks  and  on  the  intervening  darker 
spaces,  and  some  craters  can  be  seen  which  lie  across  a  bright 
streak  with  parts  of  their  ring  on  the  dark  regions  on  both  sides 
of  the  streak.  Of  course,  this  proves  that  the  craters  were 
formed  long  after  the  great  streaks.  When  the  streaked  surface 
was  formed,  it  must  have  been  tolerably  smooth ;  for  we  see  the 
streaks  best  under  a  full  illumination,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  difference  of  elevation  between  them  and  the  darker  ground 
all  around;  they  are  neither  long  ridges  nor  long  valleys,  but 
mere  surface  markings.  Yet  must  they  have  been  formed  by 
mighty  vuleanian  disturbance,  such,  indeed,  as  we  may  be  cer- 
tain went  on  at  the  early  stage  of  the  moon's  history  to  which 
these  radiating  streaks  must  be  referred.  It  seems  clear  that  as 
Nasmith  has  illustrated  by  experiment,  they  belong  to  that  stage 
of  the  moon's  history  when  her  still  hot  and  and  plastic  crust 
parted  with  its  heat  more  rapidly  than  the  nucleus  of  the  planet, 
and  so,  contracting  more  quickly,  was  rent  by  the  resistance  of 
the  internal  matter,  which,  still  hot  and  molten,  flowed  into  the 
rents,  and  spreading,  formed  the  long  broad  streaks  of  brighter 
surface. 


DO  YOUR  PUPILS  LOYE  YOU? 

A  child's  affection  is  easily  won.  He  does  not  recognize  supe- 
riority of  mind  or  a  beautiful  form,  but  he  does  feel  love.  Love 
is  the  great  ruler — not  power.  The  younger  the  child  you  have 
to  deal  with,  the  easier  it  is  to  guide  it  by  its  affections.  As  the 
mind  matures,  reason  and  good  sense  aid  the  teacher's  work,  but 
still  love  leads  with  silken  cords  unseen,  but  felt. 

A  school-room  disciplined  with  threats,  and  subdued  by  fear, 
will  rebel  some  day.  The  mutiny  that  is  concealed  from  the 
teacher's  eye  and  kept  under  by  restraint,  will  break  out.  A 
school-room  ruled  by  love,  where  all  things  are  done  for  the 
good  of  the  pupils  and  with  their  co-operation,  is  the  only  ideal 
the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  reach. 
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It  is  the  best  instance  of  a  teacher's  success  when  her  pupils 

are  heard  to  say,  outside  of  the  school:  "I  love  Miss so 

much."  The  letters  children  write  are  a  better  exponent  of  their 
teacher's  power  than  the  reports  sent  home  every  week.     "  Miss 

is  so  kind,  and  I  love  her."     "  I  do  love  my  teacher."     "  I 

like  to  mind  my  teacher,  she  is  so  good,"  etc.,  are  glimpses  into 
child-hearts,  that  have  no  idea  their  crude  attempts  at  letter-writ- 
ing serve  as  my  text. 

Love  is  reciprocal.  To  gain  the  affection  of  your  pupils, 
your  heart  must  first  go  out  to  them — to  their  wants,  their  feel- 
ings, their  enjoyments,  their  little  sorrows  that  are  so  great  to 
them.  As  the  fitness  of  a  teacher  for  his  work  is  gauged  by  his 
love  for  it,  so  his  success  in  it  is  measured  by  his  love  for  his 
pupils. — School  Journal. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY    ALEX.    S.    PHILLirS,    CLINTON,    N.    C. 

"  The  Heart  of  the  Alleghanies,"  a  book  written  by  Messrs. 
Zeigler  and  Grosscup,  is  full  of  interest  to  all  who  love  North 
Carolina.  It  is  a  record  of  the  studies  of  two  intelligent  gentle- 
men, who  know  not  only  how  and  what  to  see,  but  also  how 
to  tell  the  results  of  their  observations.  The  historical,  indus- 
trial, and  pleasurable  features  of  the  western  section  of  the 
State  are  therein  set  forth  iu  detail,  and  with  clearness  and  grace 
of  statement.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  one  to  read  the 
book  without  increased  pride  that  "'Tis  my  own,  'tis  my  dear 
native  land."  The  general  reader  will  be  entertained  by  a  peru- 
sal of  it,  but  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State. 

Everybody  knows,  and  everybody  apparently  laments,  the 
lack  of  State  pride  in  us  "Tar  Heels."  The  laboring  lawyer, 
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the  poor  politician,  the  dallying  doctor,  the  poorly  paid  parson, 
the  frowning  farmer,  the  moaning  merchant,  and  the  pidantic 
pedagogue, — each  thinks  that  "out  West,"  or  "down  in  Georgy," 
is  the  best  place  in  the  world.  There  used  to  be  a  certain  Pro- 
fessor at  Chapel  Hill  who  had  a  very  inconvenient  habit  of 
saying  "Why,  Mr.  P.?  Why,  Mr.  P.?"  Why  is  it  then,  that 
we  so  persistently  decry  our  own  and  brag  over  what  is  our 
neighbor's.  Ignorance  and  indifference  will  answer  the  question. 
These  two  causes  will  explain  the  whole  matter.  How  can  these 
evils  be  destroyed  in  the  present  generation  and  prevented  entirely 
in  future  generations? 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  change  the  habits  of  thoughts  of  a 
man  who  has  reached  his  fiftieth  year.  Granted  that  little  can 
be  done,  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  doing  nothing?  Is  there 
no  way  of  interesting  this  class  of  our  citizens  in  the  material 
and  educational  advancement  of  North  Carolina?  Fathers  and 
mothers  are  always  interested  in  the  studies  of  their  children. 
Show  us  the  father  who  does  not  wish  his  boy  to  "  learn  fast ! " 
Where  does  he  live?  Now,  fellow-teachers,  here  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  us.  Let  us  influence  the  fathers  and  mothers  by 
influencing  their  children. 

No  true  teacher  will  attempt  to  teach  what  he  does  not  know. 
We  are  all  ready  to  toss  high  our  hats,  and  loudly  applaud,  when 
the  Commencement  orator  sounds  fourth  the  praises  of  North 
Carolina  with  Addisonian  and  Demosthenian  eloquence.  This 
is  all  well  enough.  But  it  is  not  always  convenient  for  teachers 
thus  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  school-room.  We  must  inform 
ourselves  as  to  the  "  facts  of  the  case,"  and  then  we  can  blow  our 
trumpets  just  as  loud  and  long  as  we  please.  Gideon  and  his 
band  had  trumpets  and  pitchers,  but  there  were  lamps  also.  Let 
us  first  light  our  lamps,  then  can  we  see  clearly  where  to  blow 
our  trumpets  to  the  best  advantage. 

Let  us  start  with  the  assertion  that  North  Carolina  is  a  great 
State.  To  prove  this  we  must  first  find  out  the  meaning  of 
"great."  The  condition  of  perfect  greatness  is  altogether  ideal. 
The  majestic  mountain,  reaching  its  head  far  up  into  the  pure 
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blue  of  the  heavens,  is  great  in  height,  but  its  rocky  sides  betray 
its  sterility.  New  York  City,  ruling  the  commerce  of  a  conti- 
nent with  her  scepter  of  gold,  is  great,  but  the  filth,  poverty, 
ignorance,  wretchedness  and  crime  of  her  paupers  cry  out  "Thou 
art  weighed  and  found  wanting ! "  Greatness  in  human  affairs 
is  a  relative  term,  and  must  be  used  relatively.  .  Let  us  notice  a 
few  facts  about  our  own  State,  and  then,  fellow-teachers,  make 
your  own  estimates  of  its  greatness. 

1.  Where  is  North  Carolina?  Some  one  may  say  that  it  is  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  is  bounded  thus 
and  so.  This  is  all  true,  but  it  is  not  all  of  the  truth.  It  extends 
in  length  from  west  to  east,  thus  securing  uniformity  of  climate. 
It  is  not  too  far  north  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
rice,  nor  so  far  south  that  its  people  need  be  enervated  by  heat. 
It  has  the  ocean  with  its  warm  Gulf  stream  in  the  east;  the 
great  Appalachians  are  in  and  on  the  west  to  prevent  the  fierce 
attacks  of  the  cold  north-west  winds.  Where  else  is  there  such 
a  state  of  affairs? 

2.  The  relief  of  our  State  is  remarkable.  Why?  The  low, 
level  plain  of  the  east,  the  hills  of  the  centre,  the  mountainous 
plateau  of  the  west,  each  has  its  advantages.  The  mountains, 
like  great  force-pumps,  send  their  waters  to  grind  the  farmer's 
grain,  or  to  float  his  naval  stores  to  market;  or,  like  great  hos- 
pitals, welcome  the  weary  invalid  to  their  invigorating  medicine 
of  rest  and  pure  air.  The  hills  afford  numberless  sites  for  mills. 
Their  slopes  render  artificial  drainage  almost  unnecessary.  The 
plains  are  the  only  home  of  the  great,  fertile  swamp. 

3.  Consider  our  soils.  Note  the  wealth  of  forest  growth 
which  they  sustain  in  their  natural  state;  mark  how  well  they 
repay  intelligent  labor. 

4.  What  equal  area  in  the  world  furnishes  a  greater  variety  of 
mineral  wealth?  Does  it  signify  nothing  that  a  railroad  has 
been  built  into  the  State  with  the  controlling  idea  of  reaching  a 
deposit  of  iron  ore?  Nothing  that  a  great  chemist  is  sent  from 
New  York  to  report  upon  a  copper  deposit?  Nothing  that  the 
United  States  government  has  a  mint  within  our  borders? 
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5.  Is  there  no  lesson  to  learn  from  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
rivers  has  power  to  turn  ten  million  spindles? 

6.  The  vegetation  of  our  State  is  truly  wonderful,  whether  we 
consider  the  native  or  the  cultivated  growth.  The  last  census 
says  that  there  were  standing  in  1880  five  billion  feet  of  mer- 
chantable long-leaved  pine.  The  wealth  of  timber  has  drawn 
the  saw-mill  deep  into  our  swamps  and  high  up  on  the  mountain's 
side.  Australia  and  California  only,  it  is  said,  exceed  North 
Carolina  in  the  size  of  trees.  All  the  cereals,  cotton,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  pea-nuts,  sugar-cane  and  garden  vegetables  nourish. 

7.  The  population  of  North  Carolina  is  surprisingly  homo- 
geneous. The  foreign  element  is  yet  small.  Is  it  not  a  comfort, 
that  we  teachers  must  work  among  our  own  kin,  and  need  not 
come  into  contact  with  foreign  conceptions  of  citizenship?  This, 
however,  is  no  reason  for  not  opening  wide  our  doors  to  the 
industrious  aud  frugal  of  every  nation.  Diamonds  can  only  be 
polished  with  diamonds.  Did  not  North  Carolinians  first  rise 
in  arms  against  England's  oppression?  Did  they  fail  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  civil  war? 

8.  Is  all  dark  and  ignoble  in  our  educational  history  ?  No  ! 
In  the  midst  of  poverty,  of  uncertainty,  and  of  sorrow,  our 
ancestors  made  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Our 
grand  old  University  stands  to-day  an  imperishable  monument 
to  their  wisdom.  The  school-teachers  are  struggling  manfully 
for  recognition.  The  day  is  brightening.  Let  us  brighten  too, 
and  thus  be  ready  to  do  our  whole  duty  faithfully. 

Is  there,  then,  nothing  in  our  State  to  make  us  proud  of  it  ? 
Yes,  teachers,  there  is.     Let  us  teach  the  children  now  to 

"Raise  aloud,  raise  together,  the  heart-thrilling  chorus. 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  Old  North  Stale  forever !" 


Have  your  pupils  to  rise  during  roll-call,  and  as  each  calls 
his  number  let  him  be  seated.  This  teaches  the  scholars  to  pay 
close  attention  and  saves  time. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION? 

It  is  not  many  centuries,  says  the  Christian  Union,  since  it 
was  a  rare  attainment  for  a  woman  of  culture  to  be  able  to  Avrite 
much  more  than  her  name ;  nor  many  years  since  it  was  a  still 
rarer  attainment  for  her  to  know  more  of  mathematics  than  suf- 
ficed to  enable  her  to  correct  her  butcher's  and  baker's  bills,  or 
anything  whatever  of  any  language,  dead  or  living,  except  her 
own.  Now  the  best  culture  of  the  world  is  offered  to  her  in 
colleges  of  her  own,  and  it  requires  no  prophet's  eye  to  discern 
the  time  when  the  best  colleges  of  the  world  will  oifer  that  cul- 
ture to  her  on  equal  terms  with  her  brothers.  This  new  oppor- 
tunity, conferring  a  new  endowment,  brings  with  it  a  new  respon^ 
sibility.  It  does  not  transfer  her  from  one  realm  to  another, 
but  it  enlarges  her  realm.  Nothing  can  excuse  women  from 
their  privileges  as  mothers,  as  teachers,  as  ministrants  of  love  and 
sympathy,  as  persons  capable  of  earning  their  own  living.  But, 
above  and  beyond  this  primary  life  of  womanhood,  there  is  a 
social  sphere  in  which  women,  prepared  in  and  through  the 
higher  education,  may  render  ministrations  which  are  almost  new 
in  our  generation,  and  are  certainly  unique  in  their  character. 
The  higher  education  is  not  simply  the  studying  of  Greek  and 
Latin  like  men,  still  less  the  usurpation  of  their  professions,  but 
something  wider,  better,  higher,  truer,  more  ennobling.  It  is 
the  development  of  activities  which  hitherto  in  women  have 
slept  because  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  demands  or  the 
opportunities  of  actual  life  to  awaken  them.  That  opportunity, 
with  its  accompanying  demand,  now  exists;  and  already,  and 
still  more  in  the  future,  the  social  and  moral  interests  of  the 
community  are  to  be  managed  to  a  great  extent  by  women  whom 
the  higher  education  in  its  various  phases  is  fitting  for  the  work. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

S  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  ENTERPRISE. 

Shaffer's  township,  school  and  business  map  of  north  Carolina. 

Col.  A.  W.  Shaffer,  of  this  city,  is  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  School  Map  of  North  Carolina  on  a  scale  of  6J  miles  to 
one  inch;  larger  than  any  now  in  use.  This  increase  of  size  is 
necessitated  by  the  addition  of  matter  never  before  shown  upon 
a  map  of  the  State,  to-wit :  the  townships,  distinguished  by  lines, 
names  and  coloring.  It  will  also  show  all  post-offices  and  rail- 
way stations,  all  mountain  ranges,  the  leading  spurs  and  peaks, 
the  public  swamp  lands  and  leading  highways.  Columbia,  S.  C, 
will  be  shown  on  the  south,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  north. 
In  the  margin  will  be  a  miniature  map  of  Wilmington,  Raleigh 
and  Charlotte,  and  an  elevation  showing  the  relative  heights  of 
mountain  ranges,  spurs  and  peaks,  and  of  the  pricipal  towns  of 
the  State,  from  Boone,  the  highest,  to  tide-water ;  to  be  engraved 
in  the  best  style,  finished  in  fast  colors  on  calendered  paper  of 
first  quality,  and  mounted  upon  cloth  for  wall  map,  or  cabinet 
case  on  Hartshorn  spring  roller,  as  may  be  required. 

It  will  be  the  first  "  Township  Map "  of  North  Carolina  ever 
published,  and  must  prove  of  immense  value  to  schools  and  busi- 
ness men  throughout  the  State.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  fore- 
seeing this,  and  recognizing  the  value  of  such  a  compilation  in 
the  interest  of  public  education,  have  generously  permitted  the 
use  of  a  vast  amount  of  information  accumulated  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Kerr  Geological  Map ;  without  which  no  such  map 
could  be  made  except  at  an  expense  too  great  for  private  enter- 
prise. 

Col.  Shaffer  informs  us  that  the  only  element  of  difficulty  or 
delay  lies  in  procuring  the  township  maps  by  counties.  Of  the 
ninety -six  counties  in  the  State,  sixty-eight  have  responded  to  his 
request  for  township  maps  of  their  counties,  leaving  twenty -six 
not  yet  received.     This  number  he  hopes  to  reduce  at  least  one- 
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half  during  the  present  month,  through  the  chairmen  of  the 
Boards  of  County  Commissioners  and  other  friends  of  public 
education. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  any  Board  of  Commissioners 
should  be  so  indifferent  as  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish  this 
information.  The  plan  of  the  map  and  its  dimensions  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  is  likely  to  be  introduced  in 
every  school-room  in  the  State.  To  advertise  a  county  without 
township  organization  on  such  a  map  would  "  finish "  a  county 
in  public  opinion  about  as  effectually  as  a  periodical  cyclone  or 
an  annual  earthquake.  We  hope  no  such  evidence  of  decadence 
will  appear  upon  the  map. 


PREPARATION. 


BY    C.    K.    H. 


To  be  a  successful  teacher  one  must  be  able  to  get  and  hold 
the  attention  of  children;  this  is  one  of  the  first  requisites.  I 
have  seen  teachers,  after  asking  a  question,  scouring  the  book, 
thus  showing  the  pupils  that  they  themselves  did  not  know 
the  answers.  Pnpils  have  no  confidence  in  such  a  teacher. 
They  will  lose  respect  and  love  for  such  a  person.  The  teacher 
must  know  ivhat  he  is  talking  about.  He  must  prepare  the  lessons, 
even  the  easiest  and  simplest  require  some  preparation ;  he  must 
be  able  to  pour  on  a  little  salt  here,  a  little  pepper  there,  so  as  to 
make  them  attrative,  spicy,  and  wholesome.  This'he  cannot  do 
without  careful  preparation. 

Teachers  complain  that  their  classes  are  dull,  listless  and  inat- 
tentive. No  wonder,  they  have  nothing  but  stale  bread  served 
out  to  them,  for  which  they  have  no  relish.  Let  such  teachers 
study  their  pupils,  study  their  lessons,  study  to  know  thoroughly 
wThat  they  are  talking  about,  and  they  will  have  less  cause  to 
make  such  complaints. — School  Journal. 
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HOW  NOT  TO  TE1CH. 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  GRIFFIN,  PRINCIPAL  CITY  TRAINING   SCHOOL,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

CHAPTER   I. 

TEACHING. 

A  teacher  should  not  call  on  a  pupil  to  recite  before  asking  a 
question. 

The  rest  of  the  class  will  lose  interest,  thinking  the  question 
is  for  the  pupil  named;  when,  if  the  question  is  asked  first, 
all  will  give  attention,  not  knowing  who  may  be  called  on  to 
answer  it. 

A  teacher  should  not  write  a  copy  for  a  pupil  or  class  in  a  hasty, 
careless  manner. 

She  is  not  only  setting  a  copy,  but  is  also  setting  an  example; 
and  bad  work  will  be  the  result. 

A  teacher  should  not  ask  any  question  of  a  class  that  does  not 
require  them  to  think. 

Their  answers  become  mechanical  and  they  become  restless  and 
disorderly.  If  no  thought  is  required,  there  is  uo  development 
of  the  mind ;  hence,  no  teaching  has  been  done. 

A  teacher  should  not  try  to  teach  reading  before  obtaining  some 
knowledge  of  phonetics,  the  science  of  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice. 

She  cannot  teach  a  pupil  how  to  pronounce  a  word  unless  she 
knows  how  herself.  She  does  not  know,  when  she  cannot  tell 
the  pupil  just  how  to  place  his  organs  of  speech  to  pronounce 
any  word.  Not  one  in  ten  who  says  wich  for  which  knows  that 
wh  is  sounded  hw. 

A  teacher  should  not  send  a  pupil  to  the  blackboard,  pointer  in 
hand,  to  read  a  sentence. 

The  pupil  will  point  to  each  word,  and  therefore  will  not  read 
naturally,  but  as  follows :  I — see — the — boy. 

A  teacher  should  not  teach  the  fundamental  rules  in  arithmetic 
abstractly,  but  should  use  the  objective  method. 
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"  Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost,  and  die 
In  one  short  hour;   but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  tlie  mind ;  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light." 

A  teacher  should  not  ask  a  question  of  a  class,  as  a  class,  that 
can  be  answered  in  more  than  one  way. 

She  will  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  "Yes,  ma'am; 
No,  ma'am;"  and  in  a  moment  the  class  is  in  confusion.  If  she 
desires  to  ask  a  question  of  the  class,  she  can  say :  "  Hoav  many 
think  so?  hands  up!" 

A  teacher  should  not  allow  a  word  to  be  mispronounced,  or  an 
error  in  grammar  to  be  made,  without  correcting  it  at  once. 

This  is  a  part  of  her  work.  An  excuse  that  she  has  not  time, 
is  no  excuse.  Has  she  finished  teaching  the  word  what,  so  long 
as  the  pupil  calls  it  wat  f 

A  teacher  should  not  call  on  the  bright  pupils  any  more,  if  as 
much,  than  on  the  dull  ones. 

The  diamond  will  always  be  in  the  rough  unless  it  is  polished. 
The  dull  pupils  will  not  learn  if  the  bright  ones  do  all  the  talk- 
ing while  the  latter  will  learn  by  hearing;  the  dull  ones.  Bright 
pupils  are,  as  a  rule,  attentive,  while  the  dull  pupils  are  inatten- 
tive. 

A  teacher  should,  not  become  tired,  of  correcting  faults  of  pupils, 
or  of  telling  them  how  and  ivhat  to  do. 

Children  have  rights,  and  so  long  as  they  do  not  understand 
a  subject  they  have  a  right  to  ask  and  receive  explanations.  She 
who  acts  upon  this,  will,  in  God's  good  time,  reap  her  reward. 

A  teacher  should  not  do  for  a  pupil  what  the  pupil  can,  with 
reasonable  effort,  do  for  himself. 

The  mind  can  become  vigorous  only  by  constant  exercise.     A 
class  will  soon  learn  to  wait  for  the  teacher  to  do  its  work  and 
answer  its  questions.     Children  should  be  trained  to  observe,  to 
do,  and  to  tell. 
4 
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A  teacher  should  not  begin  a  recitation  until  she  has  prepared 
the  lesson  herself,  and  concluded  how  much  of  the  work  her  pupils 
can  do  for  themselves. 

A  teadher  who  does  not  prepare  herself,  will  unconsciously  be 
doing  for  her  class  what  they  might  have  done  for  themselves. 

A  teacher  should  not  allow  more  than  one  pupil  to  ask  or  answer 
a  given  question  at  the  same  time. 

When  not  having  a  concert  exercise,  it  is  not  possible  for  her 
to  distinguish  more  than  one  at  a  time.  It  also  divides  the 
attention  of  the  class  and  teacher.  Again,  it  is  not  good  man- 
ners for  one  to  interrupt  another. 

A  teacher  should  not  apply  to  another  pupil  for  an  answer  to  a, 
question,  before  the  one  who  is  reciting  has  finished. 

If  a  pupil  desires  to  finish  reciting,  it  discourages  him  and  also 
deprives  him  of  his  granted  privilege,  for  teacher  to  say :  "  Oh, 
sit  down ;  you  are  too  slow ! "  If  he  shows  no  desire  to  recite, 
the  teacher  might  call  on  another. 

A  teacher  should  not  ask  a  second  question  until  the  first  has  in 
some  way  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

Time  should  not  be  taken  to  ask  questions  that  are  not  worth 
answering. 

A  teacher  should  not  allow  a  pupil  to  ask  any  question,  give  an 
opinion,  or  leave  his  seat  to  shoiv  her  work  on  his  slate,  tvithout 
first  obtaining  her  permission. 

It  will  cause  constant  interruptions,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will 
be  hard  to  tell  who  is  teacher  and  who  is  pupil.  There  should 
be  a  time  for  everything  and  everything  should  be  in  its  time. 
It  also  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  pupils  saucy. 

A  teacher  should,  not  have  too  large  a  division  reciting  at  one 
time. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all,  if  more  than  twenty  are 
reciting.  More,  I  think,  can  be  accomplished  with  twenty  pupils 
in  fifteen  minutes,  than  can  be  accomplished  with  fifty  pupils  in 
forty  minutes. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

KNOW  YOUR  OWN  STATE. 

BY    A    NORTH    CAROLINIAN. 

North  Carolina,  it  has  long  been  known  to  botanists,  has  a 
greater  variety  of  woods  than  any  other  State,  and  few  States 
have,  if  indeed  any  other  one  has,  a  greater  quantity  of  salable 
timber ;  yet  accurate  information  of  kinds,  location  and  extent 
has  only  now  become  accessible.  Mr.  P.  M.  Hale,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  has  lately  compiled  a  comprehensive  survey — "The 
Woods  and  Timbers  of  North  Carolina"  is  the  volume's  title — 
which  is  useful  scientifically  and  commercially.  It  is  a  judicious 
and  well-arranged  compilation  from  the  Geological  Surveys  of  Drs. 
Emmons  and  Kerr,  and  reproduces  in  full  "The  Woody  Plants 
of  North  Carolina"  a  volume  prepared  for  Dr.  Emmons'  Report 
by  Rev.  Dr.  M.  A.  Curtis,  a  botanist  of  the  first  ability  and  of 
European  as  well  as  American  celebrity.  Accurate  reports  of 
the  forests  now  standing  in  the  several  counties  are  added ;  the 
information  collected  from  the  United  States  Census  is  repro- 
duced; and  an  excellent  map  of  the  State  illustrates  the  book. 

This  article  is  written  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  a 
book  which,  it  seems  to  us,  they  may  use  with  advantage.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  which  it  would  not  be  useful  for  the  young  to 
know,  but  the  portion  of  the  book  that  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Curtis  (so  writes  Dr.  Hubbard)  is  a  very  thorough  and  accurate 
description  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  &c,  of  everything 
included  under  the  phrase  "  Woody  Plants,"  that  grows  in  the 
State.  Dr.  Curtis  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  second  to  no  one 
in  the  mastery  of  that  science ;  a  skillful  and  careful  observer ; 
familiar  with  almost  every  part  of  the  State  through  frequent 
visits  and  oft  repeated  examinations  of  wide  districts,  his  inves- 
tigations earnestly  kept  up  during  forty  years.  The  very  plain 
style  in  which  it  is  written  makes  his  work  unique  of  its  kind 
and  of  exceeding  value  for  popular  use.     It  was  designed  to  be 
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used,  not  so  much  by  men  of  science  as  by  the  unlearned,  by 
plain  people,  by  everybody.  There  is  scarcely  any  technical 
language  in  its  descriptions,  and  one  needs  no  previous  acquain- 
tance with  botany  to  understand  it.  A  lad  who  knows  simple 
English  can  easily,  with  a  little  care,  make  out  from  its  descrip- 
tions the  name  and  character  and  uses  of  any  shrub  or  tree  he 
may  wish  to  ascertain. 

Cannot  such  a  book  be  used  in  the  schools  with  very  valuable 
results  ?  Interest  in  its  study  will  not  be  lessened — far  from 
it — by  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  mere  lesson-book. 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School  Superintendents  are  made  out  of  all  sorts  of  stuff. 
Some  are  more  mechanical  than  any  teacher  under  their  direc- 
tion ;  they  were  dried-up  teachers  made  over  into  superintendents. 
Some  have  an  idea  that  their  main  business  is  to  review  the 
reports  of  attendance,  enter  them  in  a  book,  make  out  the  per 
cent.,  hand  that  to  the  "  Board,"  draw  their  salary  and  go  home 
to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Before  our  schools  can  advance — 
for  it  must  be  a  settled  principle  that  none  but  skillful  teachers 
be  put  into  this  important  office — they  must  occupy  that  place 
solely  because  they  can  teach  teachers  more  than  they  now  know ; 
they  must  be  men  who  comprehend  what  these,  very  present 
times  demand  as  to  education,  and  are  able  to  so  steer  the  schools, 
and  imbue  the  teachers,  that  it  shall  be  attained. 

The  superintendent  may  be  gauged  by  the  interest  he  feels  in 
the  advancement  of  his  teachers.  He  will  often  want  to  meet 
them;  he  will  be  profoundly  anxious  that  they  read,  yea,  more, 
study  education.  Mr.  Eliot  of  Boston  said:  "When  superin- 
tendent, I  knew  my  only  hope  of  effecting  the  reform  that  was 
needed  was  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  teachers;  several 
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hundred  are  now  reading  and  studying  upon  subjects  relating  to 
education."  He  will  certainly  feel  solicitous  that  they  read  the 
best  educational  journals  to  be  found,  and  if  he  have  a  decent 
breadth  of  mind,  he  will  not  say  "support  your  State  or  local 
paper,"  but  will  give  them  full  liberty  to  read  the  one  they  see 
contains  the  right  material,  that  contains  practical  and  helpful 
ideas.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  that  some  in  this  great 
land  are  in  nowise  up  to  this  standard,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it. — 
N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


HOW  TO  IMPROYE  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

The  most  important  school  office  ever  created  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  that  of  "County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction," 
and  the  history  of  our  public  schools  during  the  past  four  years 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  the 
present  great  awakening  of  educational  interest  in  the  State  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  earnest  labors  of  our  County  Superin- 
tendents. In  almost  every  county  this  office  has  been  filled  by 
faithful,  conscientious,  hard  working  men  who  have  given  their 
very  best  efforts  toward  improving  their  schools  and  teachers, 
and  their  labors  have  been  rewarded.  The  last  Legislature  some- 
what curtailed  the  efficiency  of  this  officer  by  taking  from  him 
much  of  the  authority  .which  ought  to  belong  to  him,  but  still 
our  superintendents  are  doing  their  best  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  counties. 

We  desire  to  offer  one  suggestion  to  County  Superintendents, 
which  will,  we  think,  if  followed,  aid  very  much  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  schools.  The  various  counties  will  have  newly 
appointed  school  committees  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  and 
these  committees  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the 
schools.  Therefore,  each  County  Superintendent,  ought  to  see  to 
it  that  the  committee  for  each  of  his  school  districts  is  composed 
of  the  very  best  men  he  can  obtain — those  who  are  in  favor  of 
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education  and  are  willing  to  work  in  the  cause.  Such  men  are  to 
be  found  in  every  district.  About  thirty  days  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committees  they  ought  to  be  called  together  by  the 
Superintendent  in  a  convention  at  the  county-seat.  Before  the 
day  for  the  convention  to  assemble  the  Superintendent  should 
try  to  see  each  committeeman,  making  his  personal  acquaintance, 
and  inducing  him  to  attend  the  meeting.  Secure  one  or  two 
enthusiastic  speakers  to  address  the  convention  upon  the  progress 
of  education  and  the  popularity  of  the  cause.  The  Superinten- 
dent should  thoroughly  explain  the  present  school  law  and  clearly 
state  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  school  committees ;  tell  them 
of  the  important  trust  which  the  county  has  confided  to  them  and 
what  the  county  will  expect  from  them  in  return ;  advise  them 
practically  upon  the  selection  of  proper  teachers  for  their  schools 
and  insist  upon  their  making  frequent  official  and  friendly  visits, 
both  separately  and  as  a  body,  to  their  schools,  giving  to  the 
teachers  all  the  encouragement  they  possibly  can.  Ask  the  com- 
mitteemen to  visit  every  family  in  their  districts  which  has 
children  and  endeavor  to  have  every  child  attend  the  schools. 

If  every  committeeman  can  be  induced  to  attend  the  county 
convention,  an  educational  enthusiasm  will  be  kindled  which  will 
be  felt  for  good  to  the  remotest  boundaries  of  the  county,  and 
this  hearty  cooperation  of  committees  and  superintendents  will 
work  a  wonderful  advance  in  both  the  public  and  private  schools. 
We  hope  our  County  Superintendents  will  try  these  suggestions 
and  let  The  Teacher  know  the  results. 


As  to  school-room  misdemeanors,  I  make  the  punishment 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  offense.  If  a  privilege  is  abused,  I 
deprive  the  pupil  of  that  privilege.  If  the  pupil  is  playing  in 
school,  I  ask  him  to  look  up  some  subject  in  the  encyclopaedia. 
By  this  he  may  gain  information.  Idleness  is  the  parent  of 
mischief;  I  therefore  aim  to  give  all  plenty  to  do,  and  see  that 
it  is  done. — J.  H.  Orcutt. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

A  WORD  ABOUT  FRANKLIN. 

BY    GEO.    D.    MEARES,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  pleasant  little  town  of  Franklin,  N.  C,  situated  on  the  Ten- 
nessee river. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  director  of  vocal  music  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  during  the  month  of  July.  I  left  Asheville  on 
Thursday,  June  28th,  in  company  with  other  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  Normal  School.  We  stopped  in  Waynesville  Thursday 
night.  Friday  morning  our  little  party  of  six,  procured  a 
Watertown  hack,  which  carried  us  all  through  to  Franklin,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles.  We  had  quite  a  jolly  time  and  enjoyed 
the  mountain  scenery  very  much,  as  most  of  our  party  were  from 
the  "  low  country."  We  arrived  at  Franklin  at  seven  o'clock 
p.  M.,  and  stopped  at  Mr.  Allman's  hotel,  which  is  a  well  kept 
house.  On  the  first  night  of  our  arrival,  we  were  introduced 
to  several  of  the  citizens,  and  the  next  day,  I  think  we  met 
almost  everybody  in  the  town.  I  found  the  people  of  Frank- 
lin as  kind  and  hospitable  as  any  people  I  ever  met.  They  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  welcome  a  stranger  and  make  him 
feel  at  home.  During  my  stay  of  only  one  month,  the  pleasure 
which  I  enjoyed  exceeded  my  highest  anticipation. 

The  Normal  School  opened  on  Monday,  July  2d.  The  address 
of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Lieut.-Gov.  Robinson,  who  resides 
in  Franklin.  We  did  not  have  a  large  attendance,  but  those 
who  were  there  were  earnest  workers.  I  was  glad  to  hear  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  say  that  this  session  of  the  Nor- 
mal was  the  best  ever  had  at  Franklin. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  my  music  class ;  they  took  a 
great  interest  in  vocal  music.  We  gave  a  concert  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  which  seemed  to  be. a  success.  Miss  Ella  Staton,  of 
Tarboro,  was  my  principal  solo  singer. 
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Let  me  advise  all  who  wish  to  combine  intellectual  improve- 
ment with  all  the  pleasures  of  pure  air  and  mountain  scenery, 
to  visit  Franklin  during  the  Normal  School.  While  there  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  joining  a  mountain  party  and  we  went  to 
Burningtown  Falls,  ten  miles  from  Franklin.  We  also  went  in 
a  mica  mine,  where  each  got  several  specimens  of  mica. 

The  people  of  Franklin  are  looking  forward  with  great  expec- 
tation to  the  time  when  they  will  be  connected  with  the  outer 
world  by  a  railroad  which  is  to  lie  along  the  Tennessee  river. 

Let  us  all  who  live  down  in  the  low  counties,  in  the  summer 
when  the  thermometer  stands  at  100°  and  above,  leave  our 
homes  and  visit  "The  Land  of  the  Sky." 


TESCHER  PRIZES. 

The  North  Carolina  Teacher  desires  to  test  the  skill  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools,  and  offers  the  following  excel- 
lent prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  either  boys  or  girls  under  fifteen 
years  of  age : 

1st.  For  the  best  specimen  of  plain  penmanship,  a  handsome 
box  of  fine  stationery,  containing  four  quires  of  paper  and  four 
packs  of  envelopes.  The  copy  to  be  written  is  the  little  poem 
on  page  158  of  The  Teacher, 

2d.  For  the  best  drawn  map  of  any  of  the  following  coun- 
ties: Ashe,  Bertie,  Brunswick,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Cabarrus, 
Cherokee,  Clay,  Columbus,  Craven,  Currituck,  Duplin,  Greene, 
Harnett,  will  be  given  a  fine  gold  pen  and  holder.  The  map  is 
to  be  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch,  contain  all  townships, 
county  roads,  streams  and  principal  post-offices. 

3d.  For  the  best  map  of  any  of  the  following  counties :  Hen- 
derson, Macon,  Madison,  Person,  Pitt,  Stanly,  Surry,  Tyrrell, 
Union,  Washington,  Watauga,  Yancey,   will   be  given  a   neat 
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walnut  writing-  desk,  or  a  copy  of  Webster's  Academic  Diction- 
ary.    The  map  to  be  same  style  and  scale  as  before  mentioned. 

4th.  For  the  best  original  composition  on  " School-Life "  will 
be  given  a  nice  stylographic  fountain  pen.  The  composition  not 
to  be  under  thirty  nor  over  fifty  lines  of  foolscap  paper. 

The  time  for  competition  for  the  prizes  will  be  closed  on 
November  the  first,  and  the  awards  will  then  be  given  the 
successful  competitors  by  a  carefully  selected  committee,  who, 
after  thorough  examination,  will  award  the  prizes  upon  merit. 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  try  your  skill  and  see  what  you  arc 
capable  of  doing,  for  every  moment  that  you  give  to  this  compe- 
tition will  be  developing  your  powers,  and  perhaps  a  careful 
effort  will  surprise  you  as  to  your  ability  or"  talent. 


A  GEOGRAPHICAL  PUZZLE, 

A  port  on  the  southern  coast  of  Africa  started  to  visit  her 
sister,  a  mountain  in  Washington  Territory.  The  weather  was 
pleasant,  but  looking  something  like  mountains  in  Africa;  she 
wore  on  her  head  a  mountain  in  Oregon,  her  dress  was  a  river 
in  Texas,  her  cloak  a  river  in  New  York,  her  shoes  a  country  in 
Africa,  her  jewelry  was  set  with  a  city  in  Idaho.  She  had  in 
her  pocket  a  city  in  Nevada,  she  had  in  her  hand  a  can  filled 
from  a  spring  in  Wyoming,  and  to  save  it  all  she  put  in  the  can 
a  city  in  Ireland ;  she  was  a  great  lake  in  Nevada,  but  did  not 
enjoy  going  through  another  lake  in  Nevada.  She  had  for  her 
sister  a  country  in  Europe,  baked  and  seasoned  with  a  river  in 
Dakota  and  a  city  in  Guiana;  for  extra  flavoring  she  took  a 
river  in  Vermont.  The  distance  was  an  island  south  of  Con- 
necticut, but  she  finally  reached  her  destination  just  as  the 
mouutains  in  Africa  were  rising.  She  received  a- hearty  welcome 
from  her  sister,  and  was  refreshed  by  an  export  from  Brazil 
seasoned  with  an  island  in  St.  Mary's  River  (Michigan)  and  a 
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river  in  Montana.  She  stayed  until  a  bay  east  of  Central 
America  began  to  fly;  she  received  several  calls  from  a  moun- 
tain in  New  Mexico  and  a  city  in  Oregon ;  upon  her  return  trip 
she  was  frightened  by  a  lake  in  British  America;  she  screamed 
and  there  came  to  her  assistance  an  island  in  the  Irish  Sea ;  he 
drew  from  his  belt  a  river  in  Dakota  and  killed  it.  She  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness  and  arrived  at  her  home  just  in  time  to 
dress  for  the  wedding  of  a  city  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  country  seat  of  a  gentleman  in  southern  Michigan.  To 
any  gentleman  who  will  correctly  solve  the  above,  the  students 
of  the  female  seminary  (of  Eaton  county,  Michigan)  offer  as  a 
reward  a  set  of  crimping  pins.  If  after  using  them  the  looks 
of  his  hair  does  not  suit  his  fastidious  taste,  they  advise  him  to 
dip  his  head  in  a  river  in  Wyoming  and  wait  the  result. 


WAKE  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  for  Wake  county,  conducted  by 
Eugene  T.  Jones,  County  Superintendent,  recently  convened  at 
the  Graded  School  building  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  and  was  in 
session  three  days. 

It  was  expected  that  Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough  would  make  the 
opening  address,  but  he  was  prevented  from  attending  by  sick- 
ness. 

The  exercises  were  begun  each  day  by  reading  a  selection  from 
the  Scriptures  and  prayer. 

The  object  of  the  institute  was  explained  by  Superintendent 
Eugene  T.  Jones  in  a  few  remarks,  after  which  the  work  of  the 
Institute  was  regularly  organized,  with  the  following  instructors : 

Mathematics — Capt.  John  E.  Dugger,  Principal  Rocky  Mount 
Graded  School,  and  M.  A.  Jones,  Principal  of  Apex  Academy. 

Grammar — C.  L.  Dowell,  Raleigh. 
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Geography  and  Orthography — W.  L.  Crocker,  Principal  of 
Gary  Institute. 

History — C.  L.  Dowell,  Raleigh. 

Reading  and  Elocution — Capt.  John  E.  Dugger. 

Penmanship — J.  R.  Bagwell,  Garner's  Station. 

The  exercises  consisted  in  class  drills  and  lectures  on  the 
branches  mentioned  above. 

During  the  exercises  of  each  day  the  subjects  introduced  were 
freely  and  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  occasion  was  a 
recitation  from  Capt.  John  E.  Dugger,  who  sustained,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  enviable  reputation  he  has  won  as  one  of  the 
best  educators  of  our  State. 

There  were  twenty-four  teachers  in  attendance,  and  all  mani- 
fested a  commendable  interest  in  the  exercises,  and  gave  satis- 
factory evidence  of  their  zeal  in  promoting  the  cause  of  popular 
education. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

HINTS  ON  TEACHING  DRAWING. 

BY   EUGENE   E.   HARRIS,    RALEIGH,    N.   C. 
NUMBER  III. 

Resume.  In  last  month's  lesson  I  gave  you  a  hint  as  to  the 
best  daily  order  of  having  drawing  lessons  through  the  week. 
Let  me  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of  these  lessons.  The 
Monday's  lesson  would  best  be  Developing,  or  Geometric.  Our 
lessons  so  far  have  been  mostly  Geometric,  and  with  smaller 
children  and  all  beginners  the  work  has  to  be  mostly  Develop- 
ing. That  is,  develop  the  ideas  from  the  simpler  solids  first, 
and  later  from  any  and  all  objects  by  leading  questions  and  by 
causing  the  children  to  see  and  handle  the  objects;  put  these 
ideas,  or  truths  found  out,  into  words,  thus  forming  the  defini- 
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tions.  These  definitions,  as  they  are  developed,  boil  down  to  the 
most  expressive  and  best  form,  and  place  on  the  board  in  the 
order  discovered.  See  that  every  child  understands  and  can 
repeat  the  definition.  Never  get  a  definition  from  a  book,  nor 
dictate  it  to  be  committed,  nor  cause  it  to  be  learned  from  the 
book,  but  develop  it.  Knowledge  thus  developed  belongs  to  the 
child  by  right  of  discovery,  and  if  you  help  him  lay  it  away 
carefully  and  correctly  it  will  always  be  ready  for  use.  Let  us 
see  what  you  have  developed  so  far.  From  the  sphere  and  cube 
that:  1.  The  outside  of  our  object  which  we  can  touch  or  see  is 
the  Surface.  (Write  as  developed).  2.  A  bending  surface  is  a 
Curved  Surface.  3.  A  flat  surface  is  a  Plane  Surface.  4,  The 
divisions  of  a  surface  are  Faces.  5.  Flat  surfaces  form  Plane 
Faces;  Curved  Surfaces  form  Curved  Faces.  6.  The  meeting 
of  two  faces  forms  an  Edge.  7.  The  meeting  of  two  plane  faces 
forms  a  straight  edge.  The  meeting  of  a  curved  face  and  a 
plane  face,  or  of  two  curved  faces,  forms  a  curved  edge.  We 
have  developed  that  these  edges  represent  lines — of  how  many 
kinds? — and  that  to  represent  these  edges  lines  must  be  drawn. 
That  the  straight  edge  can  be  placed  and  drawn — in  how  many 
positions?     What  are  they? 

To  continue  the  developing  lessons  you  will  need,  besides  the 
six  solids,  some  little  sticks  about  three  or  four  inches  long — 
enough  for  four  or  five  for  each  pupil.  Broom-straws  of  uni- 
form size,  broken  off  the  same  length,  will  answer;  but  still 
better,  the  little  wooden  tooth-picks,  which  can  be  bought  cheap. 
These  represent  straight  lines,  and  by  their  use  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  may  be  developed  the  ideas  of  Angles — Acute,  Right 
and  Obtuse;  Triangles — Acute,  Right,  Obtuse,  Scalene,  Equi- 
lateral and  Isosceles,  etc. ;  four  Angle  Figures  or  Quadrilaterals, 
as  Square,  Rhomb,  Oblong,  Rhomboid,  etc. 

To  use  these  sticks,  give  one  to  each  pupil  and  ask  them  to 
place  their  sticks  on  the  desk  before  them  in  an  horizontal  posi- 
tion T.  Now  draw  it  on  your  slates.  Now  place  your  sticks  in 
a  vertical  position.  Really.  Will  it  stand?  Ch. — No;  it  falls 
over.     You  can  lay  it  on  your  desk  pointing  towards  you.    Now 
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that  is  an  apparently  vertical  position.  Develop  difference 
between  real  and  apparent.  Now  draw  the  stick  as  it  appears, 
vertical.  What  kind  of  line  do  von  use?  Ch. — We  use  a 
straight  line.  In  what  position  do  you  draw  it?  Ch. — In  a 
vertical  position.  Hold  the  sticks  in  an  oblique  position,  lean- 
ing to  the  right;  to  the  left;  forward;  backward.  Now  lay  it 
on  the  desk  in  an  oblique  position.  Draw  it  as  it  appears.  Now 
place  your  sticks  in  some  other  position,  not  vertical,  not  hori- 
zontal and  not  oblique.  Ch. — We  can't  do  it.  You  may  pass 
your  sticks  up.  (Monitors  collect  and  put  in  boxes  and  teacher 
puts  away).  Do  you  see  any  vertical  lines,  or  edges?  Ch. — 
Yes  ;  the  edge  of  the  door.  All  may  draw  the  edge  of  the  door. 
Any  other?  The  edges  of  the  blackboard.  Which  edges? 
The  up  and  down  edges.  Well,  you  may  draw  them.  Do  you 
see  any  horizontal  lines  in  the  room?  The  top  of  the  board,  the 
top  of  the  door,  the  top  of  the  window.  Those  on  this  side 
may  draw  the  top  of  the  board ;  on  that,  the  top  of  the  door ; 
those  in  front,  the  edge  of  the  window.  (After  a  pause  for  them 
to  draw).  Do  you  see  any  oblique  lines  in  the  room?  Yes;  the 
picture  cords.  You  may  draw  those.  And  so  go  on,  letting  them 
discover  these  positions  of  lines  and  draw  them  on  their  slates. 
Commend  good  work.  Do  not  discourage  by  criticising  the  bad. 
Do  not  recognize  careless  work.  Do  not  look  for  accurate  or 
finished  work  at  first.  Do  not  recognize  accuracy,  but  rather 
freedom  of  movement.  See  that  they  get  the  idea  correctly,  and 
accuracy  will  come  with  practice.  If  they  have  the  correct  ideal 
of  form  their  execution  will  more  and  more 
nearly  approximate  this  mental  picture. 
Now  children,  I  will  wish  you  to-morrow 
morning;  to  tell  me  of  the  vertical  things 
you  see  and  of  the  horizontal  things  and  of  • 
the    oblique    things.     Rub    out    all   on   the 

board  and  recall 
all  that  has  been 
learned  in  the 
proper  order. 
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The  Copy  lesson,  or  Reduction 
lesson,  comes  Tuesday.  Teacher 
should  place  on  the  board  straight 
lines,  in  pairs  and  groups,  to  be 
copied.  Lines  combined  into  figures 
or  pictures,  as  those  suggested  in  the 
cuts  herewith  presented  (figures  1  to 
6).  Invent  others.  The  teacher  may 
draw  each  line  and  require  the  pupils  to  draw  with  him  and  so 
form  the  picture;  or  he  may  draw  it  all,  while  the  children 
observe  and  name  the  lines  in  concert  and  then  all  copy.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  blackboards  all  around  the  room.  These 
are  useful  in  any  study,  especially  so  for  the  drawing  lessons. 
While  the  pupils  draw  on  the  slates  have  several  drawing  on  the 
board.  Right  here  is  where  the  drawing  lesson  is  a  failure  in 
so  many  North  Carolina  schools,  and  a  cause  in  the  teacher's 
mind  for  its  entire  neglect.  The  teacher  is  afraid  of  the  board. 
Practice  all  you  can  privately  and  then  do  the  best  you  can. 
You  will  learn  with  the  pupils,  and  you  can  keep  ahead  of  them. 
Eight  years  ago  Little,  who  lately 
visited  our  State,  could  not  draw.  AVhat 
he  has  done  by  practice  and  thought 
you  can  do.  "  Things  that  have  to  be 
done,  should  be  learned  by  doing  them," 
are  the  words  of  Comenius,  emphasized 
and  re-echoed  through  our  State  so 
lately  by  DeGraff. 


E-H  F  LT    , 
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Note. — Many  other  figures  may  be  invented  by  the  teacher  containing 
horizontal,  vertical  and  oblique  lines,  as  the  blackboard  and  the  straight  line 
letters  above.     These  may  be  dictated  or  reduced. 
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THINGS  TO  TELL  PUPILS. 

The  National  Park  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Wyoming, 
and  lias  been  set  apart  as  the  property  of  the  nation.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  for  the  natural  wonders 
which  it  contains.  Among  them  are  the  most  remarkable  geysers 
in  the  world,  hot  springs,  water-falls  and  canons.  These  geysers 
throw  up  columns  of  water  to  a  height  of  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet,  and  the  temperature  in  some  cases  reaches  200° 
Fahrenheit. 

The  "small  hours  of  the  night"  are  the  hours  following 
immediately  after  midnight.  They  are  so  called  because  they 
are  named  b)r  small  numbers. 

China. — China  is  called  the  "Celestial  Empire"  because  the 
term  Tien  Chang,  that  is,  "heavenly  dynasty,"  means  the  king- 
dom which  the  dynasty  appointed  by  heaven  rules  over ;  but  the 
term  "Celestials,"  for  the  people  of  that  country,  is  entirely  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  their  language  could  with  difficulty  be 
made  to  express  such  a  patronymic. 

The  Samiel  is  a  hot,  noxious  wind  which  sometimes  passes 
over  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  It  moves  with 
the  quickness  of  lightning  and  passes  in  narrow  currents,  lasting 
only  a  few  moments.  It  occasions  instant  death  to  every  man 
or  beast  who  happens  to  face  it,  and  it  is  said  that  it  so  decom- 
poses them  that  their  limbs  fall  asunder.  The  coming  of  it  is 
indicated  by  a  thick  haze  in  the  horizon,  and  travellers,  if  they 
have  time,  throw  themselves  on  their  faces,  with  their  feet  toward 
it,  till  it  has  passed.  Hewlitt  thinks  that  it  was  a  Samiel  that 
destroyed  the  army  of  Sennacherib. 


The  teacher  who  finds  not  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
profession,  or  in  the  action  of  his  intellect,  would  better  quit  the 
profession  at  once  and  engage  in  some  other  pursuit. 
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NEWS  MD  NOTES. 


Connecticut  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  coin  money. 

Statesville  decided  by  a  ballot,  on  the  4th  instant,  not  to 
have  a  graded  school. 

The  people  of  Faison's  have  just  organized  a  graded  school. 
Mr.  Peter  Mclntyre  is  the  principal. 

Wake  Forest  College  has  a  better  opening  than  in  several 
years,  and  a  large  enrollment  is  expected  this  term. 

Peace  Institute,  of  Raleigh,  opened  on  the  5th  instant, 
with  a  larger  number  of  students  than  ever  before. 

Rutherford  College  has  established  a  "business  depart- 
ment," under  the  management  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Belk. 

There  are  more  children  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina 
this  term  than  at  any  time  since  the  war.     Didn't  we  tell  you  so? 

The  Centennial  Graded  School,  at  Raleigh,  opened  on 
the  10th  instant,  with  an  enrollment  the  first  day  of  five  hundred. 

Real  estate  at  Rocky  Mount  has  advanced  in  value  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  since  the  establishment  of  the  graded  school. 

The  Statesville  Female  College  has  awakened  to  new 
usefulness  under  the  management  of  Miss  Fannie  Everitt  and 
her  excellent  corps  of  assistants. 

A  diamond  has  just  been  found  in  Stokes  county  which  is 
valued  at  from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  and  considerable  interest  has 
been  awakened  by  the  discovery. 

More  than  sixty  teachers  attended  the  Institute  recently 
held  at  Lincolnton.  Prof.  D.  Mat.  Thompson,  the  County 
Superintendent,  conducted  the  Institute. 

The  excellent  County  Superintendent  of  Wake,  Mr.  Eugene 
T.  Jones,  will  call  a  convention  of  his  newly  appointed  school 
committeemen,  to  meet  earlv  in  October. 
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According  to  the  Ebers  papyrus,  which  was  written  at  the 
latest  in  the  sixteenth  century  B.  C,  the  Egyptians  knew  that 
the  heart  was  the  centre  of  the  circulatory  system. 

A  cave  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Swain  county,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Nantahalah  river,  and  it  is  said  to  rival  in 
natural  beauty  any  of  the  celebrated  caves  in  the  United  States. 

The  Wake  County  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its 
first  fall  meeting;  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  October.  The  Presi- 
dent,  Capt.  J.  J.  Fray,  is  working  hard  to  awaken  a  new  interest 
in  the  Association,  and  earnestly  desires  every  teacher  in  the 
county  to  attend  this  meeting. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war  there  were  but 
nine  colleges  in  the  Colonies,  namely:  Harvard,  founded  in 
1636;  William  and  Mary,  in  1692;  Yale,  in  1700;  Princeton, 
in  1746;  Columbia,  in  1754;  Pennsylvania,  in  1755;  Brown, 
in  1764;  Dartmouth,  in  1769;  Rutgers,  in  1770. 

Gen.  T.  L.  Clingman  has  invented  an  electric  light  which 
he  claims  is  far  better  and  cheaper  than  Edison's.  He  has 
secured  a  patent  on  the  light,  and  if  the  invention  proves  a 
financial  success  the  General  says  he  will  use  the  money  in  giv- 
ing the  children  of  North  Carolina  better  educational  facilities. 
We  hope  the  light  will  be  a  grand  success  in  every  respect. 


New  Spelling. — A  meeting  of  leading  teachers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco  and  Oakland  was  recently  held  in  the  former  city,  and  the 
organization  of  the  California  Spelling  Reform  Association  was 
perfected.  As  an  example  of  their  orthography  the  first  pub- 
lished address  from  the  association  begins:  "  Techers  should  not 
only  be  abrest  of  the  age,  but  in  advans  of  it.  For  they  are  the 
leders  of  the  next  generation,  wich  must  be  wiser  and  beter  than 
this,  or  obviusly  ther  can  be  no  progres.  A  reformd  speling, 
therfore,  comends  itself  with  peculiar  forse  to  our  profesion." 
6 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 

Much  has  been  written  lately  in  regard  to  the  "spelling 
reform,"  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  its  general 
adoption ;  but  little  progress  has  resulted  in  this  direction,  and  it 
is  evident  that,  even  though  there  are  many  imperfections  in  our 
present  system  of  orthography,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  change. 
In  fact,  a  change  at  this  late  day  would  be  productive  of  very 
great  confusion,  as  neither  system  could  ever  be  adopted  by 
everybody,  and  the  existence  of  two  methods  of  spelling  would 
soon  render  it  impossible  to  have  a  correct  one.  It  would  be 
easier  to  spell  more  in  accordance  with  our  pronunciation,  as  the 
new  system  advocates,  for  our  present  system  is  so  arbitrary  that 
it  requires  long  and  patient  labor  and  study  to  become  a  perfect 
speller.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  children  in  our  schools  is 
spent  in  trying  to  memorize  (no  other  word  will  properly  express 
it)  the  orthography  of  our  language,  and  even  then,  after  having 
devoted  so  much  time  to  the  task,  they  seldom  master  enough 
words  to  serve  them  in  their  future  life,  but  are  ever  dependent 
upon  the  dictionary.  The  reform  system  uses  only  enough 
letters  to  represent  the  spoken  sounds  of  our  language,  and 
would  remove  much  of  the  difficulty  in  learning  to  spell,  but  it 
is  entirely  too  impractical  and  unwise  to  make  any  change  at 
this  late  day. 

The  Teacher  has  received  a  large  number  of  subscriptions 
through  the  kind  aid  of  many  of  our  County  Superintendents, 
for  which  thanks  are  heartily  returned.  We  would  be  pleased 
to  have  other  Superintendents  speak  a  word  to  their  teachers  in 
behalf  of  the  magazine,  and  we  promise  our  best  efforts  toward 
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presenting  each  subscriber  with  practical  hints  upon  teaching 
more  valuable  than  many  times  the  subscription  price  of  The 
Teacher. 

We  want  to  keep  our  teachers  throughout  the  State  well 
informed  of  every  matter  occurring  in  the  State  which  is  of 
importance  to  general  education.  We  therefore  specially  desire 
to  have  brief  reports  of  educational  meetings  of  every  descrip- 
tion. We  also  want  contributions  upon  school-room  topics  from 
all  our  teachers.  If  you  have  found  a  new  method  of  teaching 
any  branch  of  study  which  you  consider  good,  let  other  teachers 
have  the  benefit  of  your  ideas,  and  by  this  interchange  of 
thought  all  Avill  be  improved. 

The  Teacher  is  growing  in  favor  every  day  with  its  many 
readers,  and  its  circulation  is  now  larger  than  has  been  reached 
by  any  other  educational  publication  of  the  State  in  many  years. 
We  are  trying  to  double  the  subscription  list  this  season,  and 
want  the  help  of  a  live  agent  in  every  county  of  the  State.  It 
is  very  easy  work  canvassing  for  The  Teacher;  subscriptions 
are  rapidly  taken  when  its  merits  are  properly  presented,  and 
we  pay  higher  commissions  than  are  paid  by  any  other  educa- 
tional journal  in  the  United  States. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 

Misses  W.  S.  Ashe  and  Mary  Battle,  both  graduates  of  St.  Mary's 
School,  Raleigh,  have  opened  a  fine  school  at  Lilesville. 

Miss  Annie  Walker,  of  Alabama,  is  teaching  drawing  in  Mrs.  Anna 
Justice's  excellent  primary  school  at  Raleigh. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Wilborn,  formerly  Principal  of  Salisbury  Graded  School,  has 
accepted  the  principalship  of  a  large  school  at  Honey  Grove,  Texas.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  so  fine  a  teacher  leave  this  Scate. 

Prof.  R.  P.  Pell,  late  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  is  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Asheville  Grammar  and  High  School. 

Miss  Lucy  B.  Chambliss  is  Assistant  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Fair 
Bluff. 
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Miss  Maggie  McDowell,  late  a  teacher  in  the  Weaverville  College,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Centennial  Graded  School  at  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Murrell,  one  of  our  esteemed  subscribers  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
is  now  teaching  at  Farmville,  Virginia. 

Miss  Ione  Parker,  of  Graham,  has  accepted  a  position  as  one  of  the 
Faculty  of  Salem  Female  Academy. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Smith,  of  Leaksville,  has  taken  charge  of  a  male  school  in 
Danville,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Isaac  Sutton,  of  Randolph  county,  has  been  elected  to  the  position 
of  first  assistant  male  teacher  in  the  Wilson  Graded  School. 

Miss  Mattie  Goodloe,  of  the  Rocky  Mount  Graded  School,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  Oak  Hill  Seminary  at  Asheville. 

Miss  Lou  Daniel,  of  Wilson,  is  teaching  music  in  LaGrange  Academy. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Smith  is  the  newly  elected  Principal  of  the  Colored  Normal 
School  at  Fayetteville. 

Mr.  Lee  T.  Blair,  of  Northampton  county,  is  elected  a  teacher  in  the 
Centennial  Graded  School  at  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Clarence  L.  Dowell  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Durham  Graded 
School. 


TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 


[4®=The  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teacher  and  will  be  promptly  forwarded.] 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 

1.  A  young  man  desires  a  situation  as  principal  of  a  school.  He  lias  been 
teaching  for  three  years,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  best  modern  methods 
of  teaching. 

2.  A  young  lady,  competent  to  teach  English,  Latin,  French,  Drawing  and 
Painting  and  Music,  desires  a  situation  in  a  school. 

3.  A  married  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  the  school-room  desires  an 
engagement  in  a  school.  He  is  a  full  graduate  and  competent  to  teach  any 
branches.  His  wife  wishes  to  teach  instrumental  and  vocal  music  in  same 
school.  *» 

4.  A  lady  of  many  years'  experience  wants  a  school  or  situation  in  a  school. 
Best  of  references  given. 


teachers  wanted. 
1.  A  lady  is  wanted  as  assistant  in  a  school.     Must  be  able  to  teach  Music 
and  Latin,  and  a  liberal  salary  will  be  paid. 


THE 

North  Carolina  Teacher. 
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VIRGINIA  DARE. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CROATAN. 

BY  S.  B.  VALENTINE,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

[When  the  Governor  was  in  search  of  the  long-neglected  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia, he  found  that  the  house  had  been  dismantled  and  a  fort  erected,  on  one 
of  the  posts  of  which  was  the  simple  word  "  Croatan."  Among  these  colo- 
nists whose  fate  is  unknown  was  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  white  child  born  in 
this  country,  her  birthplace  being  in  Dare  county,  which  was  named  for  her.] 

Ah  !  many  a  year  has  come  and  gone 

Since  the  weary  search  began, 
Through  forest  paths,  by  lonely  hills, 

For  the  mystic  Croatan. 
Ah !  many  a  year  has  come  and  gone, 

Yet  the  dumb  and  pulseless  air, 
With  heart  unstirred,  hath  never  a  word 

Of  lost  Virginia  Dare. 

Of  the  Saxon  child  in  the  forest  born, 

First-born  of  the  pale  white  man, 
Naught  of  the  maiden  who  journeyed  away 

To  the  distant  Croatan. 
Of  that  fair-haired  child  in  the  forest  born, 

First  link  in  the  golden  chain 
That  stretches  away,  where  the  foamy  spray 

Whitens  the  billowy  main, 
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Till  it  catches  fast  the  old  world's  shore 

And  joins  it  to  the  new, 
To  this  western  land,  the  heritage  grand 

Of  her  noble  race  and  true. 
Two  continents  claim  thee,  Virginia  Dare, 

Sweet  child  of  the  pale  white  man  ; 
Two  continents  mourn  for  the  colony  lost 

Long  ago  at  Croatan. 

Ah  !  this  you  may  say  in  some  legend  old — 

A  song  that  we  learned  in  youth ; 
But  under  the  waves  of  legend  and  song 

Lie  depths  and  depths  of  truth. 
'Tis  a  sacred  theme,  this  new  world  dream, 

If  dream  it  be,  of  the  past, 
Of  the  lands  joined  by  the  Saxon  child, 

The  link  that  holds  them  fast. 


SOME  RULES  FOR  SPOILING  PUPILS. 

1.  Be  suspicious  of  all  their  motives.  When  they  ask  any 
favor  of  you,  don't  grant  it  on  any  account,  lest  some  of  them 
might  possibly  abuse  their  privilege. 

2.  When  fighting  occurs  among  your  pupils,  punish  all  engaged 
in  it  with  equal  severity — the  timid  boy  who  was  forced  into  it 
in  self-defence  as  severely  as  the  lubbely  school-yard  bully  who 
picked  the  fight  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  whipping  him.  Give 
them  to  understand,  in  this  practical  way,  that  they  have  no 
rights  which  the  district  ruffian  is  bound  to  respect.  This  rule  is 
of  special  importance  and  must  be  observed. 

3.  Never  seem  to  believe  a  pupil  unless  you  know  his  state- 
ments to  be  true.  Regard  all  as  liars,  and  you  will  soon  succeed 
in  making  all  of  them  so.     It  adds  also  to  the  importance  and 
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dignity  of  your  position  to  be  able  to  call  your  pupils  liars  on 
any  occasion  without  fear  of  their  resenting  the  insult. 

4.  When  requests  are  sent  you  from  parents,  no  matter  how 
reasonable  they  may  be,  don't  grant  them  if  you  can  avoid  it. 
Take  occasion,  in  this  connection,  to  say  something  disrespectful 
of  parents  in  general  and  this  one  in  particular.  Give  the  chil- 
dren to  understand  that  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  you  have 
suspended  the  old  Jewish  rule — "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother."  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  your  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  your  school  as  to  be  able  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  their 
parents. 

5.  Be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  find  something  in  your 
pupils'  personal  peculiarities  that  you  can  ridicule.  Remarks  in 
regard  to  nationality,  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  size,  or  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  are  especially  witty  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  all 
except  the  one  to  whom  they  apply.  You  can  well  afford  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  a  child  for  the  sake  of  the  boisterous  laugh 
it  will  cause  among  the  others.  It  should  be  further  stated,  in 
this  connection,  that  mental  defects  of  every  kind  are  your  law- 
ful prey.  Such  playful  remarks  as  that  you  cannot  supply  this, 
that  and  the  other  pupil  with  brains,  or  that  the  trouble  with 
this  one  is  simply  absence  of  mind,  is  a  species  of  humor  which 
can  never  safely  be  dispensed  with. 

6.  If  all  of  the  above  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  make 
light  or  sneering  remarks  in  connection  with  the  reading,  geog- 
raphy and  history  recitations,  regarding  labor,  patriotism, 
religion,  etc.,  and  then,  if  you  don't  succeed  you  may  give  them 
up  as  hopeless. — Iowa  Normal  Monthly. 


The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you 
can  do  well ;  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do,  without  a  thought 
of  fame.  If  it  comes  at  all,  it  will  come  because  it  is  deserved, 
not  because  it  is  sought  after. — H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

A    PAPER    READ   BY   B.    F.    GRADY,    JR.,    OF   DUPLIN,    AT   THE   MEETING 

OF  THE  NORTH   CAROLINA   TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION 

AT   CHAPEL   HILL,   JULY  7TH,  1883. 

PART  III. 

All  the  great  thinkers  who  have  advanced  the  lines  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  began  their  careers  as  students  of  Nature. 
Even  the  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  insects 
met  with  in  his  rambles,  the  habit  of  careful  and  methodical  ob- 
servation acquired  and  the  discovery  of  his  own  mental  powers, 
together  with  the  pleasure  of  success  and  the  pride  of  self-con- 
fidence, have  often  laid  the  foundation  of  a  youth's  future  emi- 
nence. The  training  and  invigoration  and  confidence  which  the 
mind  receives  from  one  such  study  are  worth  more  to  it  and  to 
the  State  than  years  of  tuition  in  our  popular  seminaries.  Prog- 
ress in  any  chosen  direction  becomes  easy,  and  the  mass  of 
knowledge  which  judicious  application  can  accumulate  in  the  first 
decade  of  boyhood,  contains  links  in  the  logical  processes  which 
have  reached  the  highest  generalizations,  and  prepares  the  mind 
for  the  grandest  truths  of  science  without  the  necessity  of  verify- 
ing every  fact  on  which  they  are  founded. 

In  the  pursuit  of  those  sciences  which  are  denominated  physical, 
the  most  convenient,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  practical  route, 
is  through  the  machines,  implements  and  industrial  processes  to 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  applied  their  principles ;  but 
this  route  is  more  or  less  obscure  as  a  community  is  more  or  less 
devoted  to  primitive  industries  and  antiquated  methods.  Our 
second  proposition,  therefore,  may  be  labeled  as  beyond  dispute. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  stop  and  ask  ourselves  if  we  intend  to  per- 
mit the  present  system  to  continue.  Shall  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  State  gather  up  our  most  talented  youths,  leaving 
ignorance  and  incapacity  to  create  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and 
train  their  minds  to  think  thoughts  far  above  the  level  of  prac- 
tical life,  to  scorn  the  ways  and  means  of  supplying  the  world 
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with  its  necessaries  and  its  comforts  ;  and  to  pride  themselves  on 
their  vast  fund  of  knowledge,  which,  from  a  purely  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  is  worth  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  its  cost  ?  Is 
this  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  What  says  self-interest  ?  What 
says  patriotism  ?  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  our  General 
Assembly — nay,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  State,  as 
far  as  his  ability  extends,  to  make  provision  for  giving  every 
child  in  the  State  such  a  mental  and  physical  training  as  shall 
fit  him  to  pursue  with  skill  and  profit  some  one  of  the  useful 
arts.  Let  him  learn  the  principles  and  methods  of  each  art  in 
the  order  of  their  development.  Follow  nature.  There  is  no 
better  guide.  Take  advantage  of  the  inquisitiveuess  of  children. 
Every  child  is  anxious  to  learn,  and  the  skillful  teacher  will 
cause  the  instruction  of  to-day  to  be  the  condition  and  incentive 
of  inquiry  to-morrow. 

It  is  not  my  purpose — far  be  it  from  me  ! — to  undervalue  those 
studies  which  liberalize  our  sentiments,  deepen  our  affection  for 
the  pure  and  the  noble  and  the  grand,  warm  up  our  sympathies 
for  the  great  mass  of  struggling  and  suffering  humanity,  and 
give  us  that  prescience  which  lays  the  foundation  of  States 
and  provides  safe-guards  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
the  coming  generations.  The  mental  training  which  produced 
a  Laplace,  a  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a  Jefferson,  a  Gladstone, 
should  forever  be  within  the  reach  of  those  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  seek  it. 

To  indicate  the  course  of  study  which  the  general  objects  here 
advocated  demand,  will  serve  our  purpose  to  look  into  some  of 
the  schools  of  Europe. 

In  Austria  the  course  of  instruction  in  seminaries  for  male 
teachers  embraces,  besides  other  preparatory  studies,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  man  as  to  body  and  mind,  logic,  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  chem- 
istry, applied  chemistry,  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  physics,  and  of  the  apparatus  used,  physical  geogra- 
phy, general  history,  special  histories  in  Greece,  Rome  and 
Austria,  raising  and  breeding  of  the  most  important  domestic 
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animals,  pisciculture,  cultivation  of  silk-worms  and  bees',  a  knowl- 
edge of  soils  and  fertilizers,  cultivation  of  the  most  important 
plants,  agricultural  implements,  and  drawing. 

In  the  technical  schools  and  higher  academies  the  studies 
embrace  road-making,  bridge-building,  the  industrial  arts,  archi- 
tecture, chemistry,  the  materials  of  commerce,  higher  mathe- 
matics, mining,  working  in  metals,  machine  and  other  drawing, 
navigation,  surveying,  insurance  of  life  and  property,  surgery, 
physiology,  and  the  fine  arts;  besides,  languages,  literature,  etc. 

In  the  Farmers'  High  Schools  of  Denmark,  besides  languages, 
geography,  and  history,  there  are  taught  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  zoology  and  botany,  as  applied  to  agriculture  ;  free- 
hand drawing,  -leveling,  surveying  and  music. 

In  the  Gymnasia  of  Germany  are  taught  architecture,  mining, 
forestry,  commercial  science,  military  science,  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, navigation,  veterinary  surgery,  and  music ;  and  in  the 
industrial  schools,  bleaching,  dyeing,  tanning,  soap-making,  the 
manufacture  of  malt  liquors,  paper  and  glass,  drawing,  mathe- 
matics and  book-keeping. 

In  the  technical  schools  of  Great  Britain,  attended  by  '40,000 
students,  according  to  the  last  accessible  report,  are  taught  plain 
and  solid  geometry  and  its  applications,  machine  construction 
and  drawing,  house  and  ship-building  and  drawing,  pure  mathe- 
matics, theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  acoustics,  light,  heat, 
magnetism  and  electricity,  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry, 
geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology,  systematic  and  economic  botany,  mining,  metallurgy, 
navigation,  nautical   astronomy,  steam  and  physical  geography. 

In  the  technical  schools  of  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
perhaps  other  countries,  instruction  is  as  comprehensive  and 
thorough  as  in  those  just  named,  and  in  all  of  them  the  schools 
are  generally  furnished  with  (or  have  access  to)  libraries, 
museums,  cabinets,  laboratories,  philosophical  instruments,  maps, 
charts,  models  of  machines  and  implements,  gardens,  natural 
history  collections,  etc,  etc.,  so  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  and 
the  earth  with  the  things  in  it  and  on  it  are  displayed  as  far  as 
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possible  to  every  youth  who  wishes  to  examine  them.  These 
branches  of  study  and  auxiliary  facilities,  while  not  so  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  as  experience  will  show  the  highest  educa- 
tion to  demand,  are  incomparably  in  advance  of  anything  we  are 
relying  on  for  intellectual  and  industrial  upbuilding  of  North 
Carolina.  One  single  exercise  in  these  schools — that  of  free-hand 
drawing — is  worth  more  in  educating  the  eye  for  close  observa- 
tion and  nice  distinctions  than  all  the  books  we  put  into  the 
hands  of  our  children.  It  utilizes  the  fondness  of  children  for 
pencils  and  slates  and  carries  them  along  a  path  they  delight  to 
travel. 

Besides  the  seats  of  learning  wholly  or  partly  sustained  by 
the  government,  there  are  many  admirable  institutions  in  the 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  countries  named,  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  the  property-owners,  adapted  chiefly  to  the  special 
wants  of  their  industries ;  and  in  every  such  case  the  results  have 
been  astonishing  as  they  are  gratifying. 

To  us  in  North  Carolina,  the  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  industrial  education  are  many,  but  they  are  not  wholly 
insurmountable.  Chief  among  them  is  the  want  of  diversified 
industries — shops  and  machines,  and  artisians  to  work  up  our 
cotton,  timber,  clay,  sand,  iron,  etc.,  etc.,  into  the  thousands  of 
useful  and  ornamental  structures  and  fabrics,  which  would  give 
us  wealth,  power,  respectability,  and  State  pride.  These  things 
we  sadly  need,  from  whatever  stand-point  we  view  them,  but 
especially  do  our  educators  need  them  to  put  hope  and  energy 
and  purpose  in  the  studies  of  our  children. 

In  default  of  these,  however,  models  of  machines,  museums, 
laboratories,  cabinets,  etc.,  together  with  many  other  auxiliaries 
already  suggested,  can  be  employed  until  the  system  of  education 
itself  shall  supply  its  own  necessities. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  primary  object  which  the  State  should 
have  in  viewr  in  providing  for  the  education  of  the  people.  And 
it  is  my  impression  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  our  system  of 
public  instruction  would  vanish,  if  it  could  be  so  modified  as  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  utilitarian  spirit  which  hard  necessity 
has  introduced  among  the  factors  of  our  social  and  political  life. 
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HOW  NOT  TO  TESCH. 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  GRIFFIN,  PRINCIPAL  CITY   TRAINING  SCHOOL,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

CHAPTER  I  -Continued. 

TEACHING. 

A  teacher  having  charge  of  a  school,  should  not  enter  a  room 
and  break  into  the  recitation  with  a  question  of  his  own,  without 
first  asking  permission  of  the  class  teacher,  or  excusing  himself  for 
his  interruption. 

It  is  just  as  ill-mannered  to  interrupt  a  person  speaking  in  a 
school-room,  as  it  is  in  a  parlor.  It  sets  a  bad  example  before 
the  children. 

A  teacher  should  not  allow  a  pupil  to  give  a  silly,  or  what  the 
pupil  thinks,  is  a  "cute"  or  funny  answer  to  a  question. 

If  she  encourages  it,  she  will,  in  a  short  time,  have  a  class  try- 
ing to  be  more  funny  than  wise. 

A  teacher  should  not  tell  one  class  to  be  doing  "something"  on 
their  slates  while  another  class  is  reciting. 

"Something"  is  not  definite.  A  class  should  always  have  an 
explicit  direction  or  copy.  A  class  told  to  do  something,  will,  no 
doubt,  make  funny  pictures. 

A  teacher  should  not  adopt  a  loud  or  unnatural  tone  of  voice 
when  teaching. 

Let  her  be  herself,  and  not  overtax  her  organs  of  speech. 
The  whole  class  will  adopt  the  same  tone,  and  tumult  and  dis- 
order will  be  the  result. 

A  teacher  should  not  allow  a  pupil  to  answer  a  question  with 
the  rising  inflection. 

The  teacher  is  asking,  and  not  answering  questions.  It  teaches 
the  children  to  be  undecided,  and  deprives  them  of  independent 
thought. 
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A  teacher  should  not  call  the  answer  to  a  question  wrong,  if  it 
is  not  in  the  exact  words  of  the  text-book. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  express  the  same  thought.  If 
the  answer  is  faulty,  correct  it ;  but  commend  the  pupil  for  his 
effort  if  it  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  you  will  not  have  dam- 
pened his  ardor. 

A  teacher  should  not  refuse  to  excuse  a  pupil  from  standing 
during  a  recitation  if  he  complains  of  not  feeling  well. 

If  he  is  sick,  it  is  very  unkind  to  compel  him  to  stand;  and 
if  he  is  not  sick,  your  kindness  will  be  the  best  way  to  punish 
him.  If  his  sickness  becomes  chronic,  investigate  the  matter 
and  put  an  end  to  the  trouble. 

A  teacher  shoidd  not  teach  a,  pupil  how  to  bound,  a.  state  before 
having  taught  him  the  points  of  the  compass  in  his  own  town,  and 
required  of  him  the  boundaries  of  his  school  and,  the  town  in  which 
he  fives. 

Pupils  must  first  be  made  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  or  they  will  receive  the  impression 
that  north  is  up  hill,  south  down  hill,  etc. 

A  teacher  should,  not  ask  pupils  of  ten  years  of  age,  or  less,  to 
learn  more  than  five  new  words  a  day  in  spelling. 

Five  words  a  day  for  four  days  will  be  twenty  words  a  week, 
giving  one  day  for  review.  Twenty  words  a  week  will  be  eight 
hundred  a  year ;  quite  enough  for  pupils  of  this  age  to  learn. 

A  teacher  should  not  teach  spelling  orally. 

The  pupils  will  seldom,  if  ever,  have  occasion  to  spell  the 
words  orally  in  after  life.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  children  will 
oftentimes  spell  a  word  correctly  orally,  and  will  spell  it  incor- 
rectly if  asked  to  write  it  in  a  sentence. 

A  teacher  should  not  take  time  to  teach  the  youngest  children 
the  names  of  the  letters. 

A  child  can  be  made  to  understand  that  certain  lines  placed 
thus  |\,  form  a  right  angled  triangle,  and  that  other  certain 
lines  placed  thus  leg,  form  the  word  leg.     His  knowing  that  the 
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first  letter  is  I,  the  second  e  and  the  third  g,  does  not  help  him 
any ;  in  fact,  his  natural  reasoning  might  lead  him  to  think  the 
word  was  ell — e — gee  (elegy). 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

PROFESSOR  T.  J.  MITCHELL. 


BY  H.  G.  E. 


Pleasure  and  instruction  can  always  be  derived  from  reading 
accounts  of  those  who  have  labored  faithfully  and  successfully 
in  the  great  field  of  human  culture,  and  have  proven  themselves 
benefactors  of  their  race. 

It  is  a  delightful  duty  to  hold  up  such  an  example  to  those 
who  are  seeking  true  wisdom,  and  to  illustrate  by  a  truthful 
exhibition  of  character,  the  qualities,  attainments,  and  habits, 
which  lead  to  honorable  distinction. 

We  are  much  pleased  this  month  to  be  able  to  give  the  readers 
of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  a  brief  sketch  of  such  a 
man,  and  to  honor  him  for  his  earnest  consecration  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education. 

Professor  T.  J.  Mitchell,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  is  at  present 
the  City  Superintendent  of  the  Charlotte  Graded  Schools,  and  is 
winning  for  them  a  most  magnificent  name. 

Connected  with  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  of  our 
country,  descended  from  ancestors  celebrated  for  their  exalted 
religious  and  literary  attainments,  he  early  imbibed  a  proper 
sense  of  obligation  to  exert  all  his  powers  to  live  up  to  the 
standard  which  his  progenitors  had  reared  for  his  imitation. 

The  most  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  Ohio,  and 
in  one  of  her  leading  high  schools  he  prepared  for  college. 
Although  quite  young  when  he  entered  upon  his  collegiate  course, 
he  was  ever  noted  for  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  his  recitations 
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in  every  department  of  study,  and  achieved  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  sound  scholarship  and  an  extraordinary  capacity  for 
mental  labor. 

Early  in  life  he  determined  to  make  teaching-  his  profession, 
and  to  that  end  studied  whatever  would  enlarge  his  sphere  of 
thought  and  professional  usefulness.  He  taught  several  district 
schools  before  completing  his  college  course,  and  immediately 
after  graduating,  accepted  the  principalship  of  Vincent  Academy ; 
from  which  he  afterwards  went  to  take  charge  of  the  High  School 
at  Buffalo.  Here  he  acquired  such  a  reputation  by  his  skill 
as  an  instructor,  and  the  earnest  and  conscientious  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  all  his  professional  duties,  that  he  was  offered 
the  superintendency  of  the  Higginsport  Public  Schools.  He  sub- 
sequently resigned  this  position  to  accept  a  similar  one  at  Galli- 
polis,  which  he  held  until  he  was  tendered  the  superintendency 
of  the  schools  at  Mt.  Gilead.  Although  unanimously  elected  to 
that  position  for  the  fourth  time,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  go 
South  and  assume  the  management  of  the  schools  at  the  city  of 
Charlotte.  To  his  letter  of  resignation,  the  Mt.  Gilead  School 
Board  sent  the  following  reply  : 

"  You  can  scarcely  realize  the  regret  it  causes  us  to  accept  your  resignation 
as  Superintendent  of  our  Public  Schools,  and,  as  a  Board,  both  collectively  and 
individually,  we  only  consent  to  it  at  your  earnest  request.  We  cannot  allow 
our  official  connection  to  be  severed-,  however,  without  savins:  that  during  the 
whole  time  you  have  been  associated  with  us,  our  relations  have  been  per- 
fectly harmonious,  and  we  have  always  found  you  to  be  a  faithful,  honest,  intel- 
ligent officer.  We  beg  to  say  this  also,  and  we  say  it  with  pride  and  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  that  you  have  been  a  model  superintendent  in  every  re- 
spect, and  have  elevated  our  schools  to  a  standard  of  excellence  far  beyond 
our  highest  expectations.  We  part  with  you  with  great  reluctance,  but  with 
our  best  wishes  for  your  future  success,  and  many  assurances  of  our  continued 
confidence  in   you  as  an  efficient  superintendent  and  an  admirable  instructor." 

Prof.  Mitchell  is  not  only  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  accom- 
plishments, integrity,  and  honor,  but  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  best  methods  of  supervision  and  is  noted  for  his  genuine 
sympathy  with  young  people,  and  his  power  to  inspire  them  to 
seek  for  those  acquirements  that  best  fit  them  for  true  and  useful 
lives. 
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One  of  the  ablest  educational  journals  in  the  country  in  com- 
menting on  his  resignation,  says: 

"  He  has  been  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  Ohio,  and 
has  left  an  impression  upon  them  that  will  be  felt  far  beyond  the  schools  that 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  his  immediate  supervision.  As  he  is 
highly  indorsed  by  all  the  school  officers  for  whom  he  has  labored,  and  his 
past  career  has  been  so  eminently  successful,  his  future  prosperity  is  already 
assured." 

"  While  his  Ohio  friends,"  writes  a  well-known  educator, 
"  will  heartily  unite  in  wishing  him  God-speed  in  his  new  field 
of  labor,  their  loss  will  be  deeply  felt.  The  teachers  and  citizens 
of  Charlotte  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  election  of  so  able  a 
Superintendent,  and  they  can  rest  assured  that  his  social  and 
professional  attainments  will  always  entitle  him  to  their  confi- 
dence and  respect." 

But  these  are  only  specimens  of  the  scores  of  complimentary 
notices  and  beautiful  testimonials  he  has  received. 

When  he  arrived  in  Charlotte,  everything  was  found  to  be  in 
a  chaotic  state,  no  suitable  buildings,  no  school  furniture,  no 
apparatus,  in  fact,  no  appliances  of  any  kind  necessary  to  the 
proper  organization  of  a  school.  While  a  few  persons  were 
hoping  the  enterprise  would  succeed,  a  great  many  were  predict- 
ing an  utter  failure.  From  this  chaos  his  systematic  mind  soon 
evolved  order,  and  to-d&y,  Charlotte  has  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  graded  schools  in  the  Southern  States — magnificent  school 
grounds,  large,  handsome  buildings,  beautiful  furniture,  and  a 
splendid  corps  of  teachers. 

Well  may  the  "  Old  North  State  "  be  proud  of  them  and  of 
the  achievements  of  him  to  whose  inspiring  genius  their  success 
is  chiefly  due ! 

The  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  children  of  the  Charlotte  Schools  have  called  forth  so  much 
praise  from  hundreds  of  delighted  visitors  that  Prof.  Mitchell 
is  frequently  asked  to  assist  in  organizing  schools  in  other  places, 
and  during  the  vacations  his  services  are  in  constant  demand  at 
institutes  and  normal  schools. 
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The  widening  influence  of  such  a  man  and  such  a  school  in 
awakening  our  people  to  a  realization  of  their  educational  needs 
and  possibilities  can  never  be  calculated. 

Truly  the  New  South  is  taking  the  lead  in  the  beautiful 
methods  of  the  New  Education,  and  New  England  will  have  to 
look  well  to  her  laurels! 

Prof.  Mitchell's  brilliant  success  in  the  Charlotte  Schools,  and 
the  ability  he  has  evinced  in  the  details  of  their  management 
have  not  only  proven  the  immense  value  of  a  trained  superinten- 
dence, but  have  given  him  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  practi- 
cal educators  of  our  country  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  in- 
telligent leaders  of  the  great  educational  movement  of  the  South. 


VISIT  YOUR  SCHOOLS. 

You  could  not  do  a  better  thing.  Your  boy  has  the  idea  that 
you  care  scarcely  more  than  a  fig's  value  about  his  progress  there ; 
your  girl  thinks  you  are  too  busy  about  more  important  matters 
to  worry  about  her  recitations. 

Grammar  is  dry  as  dust  to  her,  geography  is  tedious,  arithmetic 
is  a  bore,  reading  is  horrid,  writing  is  her  special  abomination. 
If  she  speaks  of  either  at  the  table,  she  is  hushed  up.  You  talk 
of  stocks  and  senatorships,  of  the  war  and  free  trade.  The  young 
ones  learn  to  think  their  studies  very  small  matters  in  comparison 
with  yours. 

But  visit  your  school  to-day.  Hear  a  lesson  or  two  recited. 
Learn  from  their  teacher  what  their  standing  is,  in  what  they 
oftenest  fail,  and  in  what  they  excel.  See  who  sits  next  to  them 
in  the  school-room.  See  how  they  compare  in  personal  appear- 
ance, whether  they  look  happy  and  at  home.  If  acquainted  with 
their  school  habits,  you  cannot  be  but  interested  in  them,  and 
then  you  cannot  possibly  avoid  talking  of  them.  Making  these 
matters  subject  of   home  conversation  will  certainly  stimulate 
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them  to  better  efforts — make  better  scholars  of  them.  By  all 
means,  then  visit  your  schools.  Go  alone  if  no  one  will  go  with 
you.  You  will  always  be  welcomed  by  the  teacher,  unless  he  is 
a  fit  one  to  be  off. — Pittsburg  Visitor. 


JUST  TO  PLEASE  THE  CHILDREN. 


BY     MARY    A.     RAND. 


Mrs.  John  Smith  invited  her  children's  teachers  to  tea  one 
evening.  These  teachers  were  respectively  Miss  Bennett  of  the 
Grammar  School,  and  Miss  Pulsifer  of  the  Primary. 

Mrs.  Smith  had  never  seen  Miss  Bennett,  but  was  already 
interested  in  her,  as  she  was  a  teacher,  and  as  she  was  Fred's 
teacher. 

As  for  Miss  Pulsifer,  she  boarded  right  across  the  street  from 
good  Mrs.  Smith,  and  that  lady  had  seen  her  so  many  times 
coming  out  or  going  in, — in  all  weathers,  of  course,  as  teachers 
must, — that  she  was  quite  familiar  with  the  bright,  girlish  face. 

The  two  visitors  arrived  together.  Miss  Bennett  was  a  tall, 
worried-looking  lady,  very  nice,  very  exact, — giving  you  the 
impression  that  she  was  watching  for  errors,  and  would  discount 
you  accordingly. 

Little  Miss  Pulsifer  did  look  a  bit  tired,  for  it  was  a  June 
afternoon,  nearing  the  busy  graduating  days,  but  her  face  was  a 
happy  one ;  and  as  she  laid  aside  her  hat  and  with  a  bird-like 
wray  settled  her  crimps  and  bows,  Mrs.  Smith  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ingly, "  Do  excuse  me,  Miss  Pulsifer,  but  I  certainly  never  saw 
anybody  with  such  a  variety  of  neckties  as  you  possess.  Some- 
how, I  can't  help  noticing  you  as  you  go  in  and  out,  the  street  is 
so  narrow,  and  my  sewing-machine  right  by  the  window." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  right,"  said  Miss  Pulsifer,  pleasantly,— all 
the  more  pleasantly  that  she  saw  the  shadow  of  a  sneer  in  Miss 
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Bennett's  thin  lips.  "  I  certainly  do  have  a  variety  of  ties.  I 
make  it  a  point  to  wear  a  different  one  every  day  to  please  the 
children." 

"  Miss  Pulsifer  !  I  must  say  yon  surprise  me  ! "  exclaimed 
Miss  Bennett,  severely.  "  I  did  not  suppose  that  children, — 
even  primary  children, — were  sent  to  school  to  study  their  teach- 
er's ribbons." 

Miss  Pulsifer's  cheeks  would  have  matched  the  pinkest  tie  she 
ever  wore,  but  she  defended  herself. 

"  If  a  little  thing  pleases  a  child,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  the  school,"  said  she,  "  it  is  not  too  small  for 
the  teacher  to  regard  it.  I  found  out  accidentally  that  my  little 
girls  liked  to  see  their  teacher  in  different  colors,  and  that  it 
especially  pleased  them  to  see  a  certain  tie  with  floss  rose-buds ; 
so  I  wear  that  when  they  have  been  particularly  good." 

"  Miss  Pulsifer  !  "  said  the  grammar  teacher,  more  severely 
than  before  ;  "  excuse  my  plain  speaking,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  you  give  your  mind  too  much  to  dress,  and  are  in  danger  of 
injuring  the  minds  of  those  committed  to  your  charge." 

Miss  Bennett  certainly  never  injured  any  minds  with  her  ties. 
Severely  plain  were  her  dress  and  manners,  with  no  suspicion  of 
trying  to  please. 

These  two  ladies  were  extreme  examples  of  two  types    of 

teachers,  both  excellent,  and,  in  their  way,  successful ;  but  the 

type  that  sows  the  happiest  memories  in  the  young  hearts  is  that 

represented  by  Miss  Pulsifer,  who  so  cared  for  her  scholars  that 

she  regarded  their  pleasure  even  in  the  color  of  a  necktie,  like 

Tennyson's  maiden, — 

"  Thinking  which  will  please  him  best, 
She  takes  a  ribbon  or  a  rose." 

Miss  Bennett  is  still  conscientiously  guiding  her  scholars,  and 
very  highly  too  she  is  esteemed;  but  Miss  Pulsifer  long  since 
left  her  station  at  the  primary  school,  and  was  lost  in  the  ranks 
of  wives  and  mothers.  Let  us  hope  that  all  teachers  of  her 
agreeable  type  will  beware  of  too  great  attention  to  neckties,  for 
we  cannot  spare  the  teachers  who,  while  instructing,  strive  to 
please  the  children. — American  Teacher. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SOME  THOUGHTS  UPON  TEACHING  SND  BOOKS. 

BY     CARRIE    WARREN. 

While  attending  the  late  session  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Chapel  Hill,  we  had  so  much  wholesome  advice  and  comfort  ad- 
ministered, that  it  is  hard,  in  looking  over  our  note-books  for 
normalites,  to  decide  which  is  best.  My  eyes,  however,  rest  longest 
on  the  notes  of  Prof.  Moses'  talks  to  us  ;  and  his  quick,  eletric 
manner  recurs  to  me  oftenest,  causing  a  great  longing  to  be  what 
he  is — a  wide-awake,  competent,  earnest,  God-fearing  teacher. 
His  precepts  on  the  subject  of  Reading  are  so  valuable  that  I 
hope  they  are  being  followed  to  day  in  at  least  three  hundred 
school-houses  in  North  Carolina.  In  one,  at  least,  the  teacher  is 
striving  to  use  the  light  furnished. 

Among  other  books,  whose  use  was  suggested  by  Prof.  Moses, 
is  Scribner's  Geographical  Reader.  I  secured  a  copy  and  read 
it  carefully  and  delightedly  before  school  began.  I  find  it  a 
thing  of  joy  among  the  young  folks.  The  outside  attracts,  and 
the  contents  are  worthy  of  the  dress.  I  have  a  class  of  boys  and 
girls  in  it,  and  they  consider  it  quite  a  mark  of  favor  to  lend 
it  to  those  not  of  the  class.  One  little  fellow  came  to  me  on  a 
rainy  morning,  saying,  "  Miss  Carrie,  let's  take  a  trip  before 
.school  time."  We  have  had  such  jaunts  before,  on  rainy  and  hot 
days,  so  the  other  boys  and  girls  understood.  We  all  voted  for 
a  run  through  "  Merry  England."  I  told  them  to  bring  out 
the  carriage  they  like  the  best  to  travel  in,  and  Scribner's  appeared 
without  delay.  We  have  been  through  New  England  and  up 
to  the  Hudson.  We  shall  run  down  to  the  Mississippi  in  a  few 
days,  and  around  the  Atlantic  coast — only  along  the  coast,  how- 
ever. This  car  does  not  run  inland  south  of  Baltimore,  and 
barely  touches  there. 

There  is  much  in  the  book  to  cause  the  American  child  to 
exult.     There  are  chapters  to  delight  the  child  from  New  Eng- 
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land  ;  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  (north  of  Virginia) ;  from  the 
banks  of  the  (Upper)  Mississippi ;  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  States;  from  the  far  east,  including  Australia ;  from 
the  African  wilds,  and  from  the  Amazonian  forests.  One  of  the 
freshest,  most  beautiful  chapters  is  about  England,  and  France 
is  almost  as  charmingly  pictured.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  too  rich  in  interest  and  instruction  to  be  withheld,  but  it  is 
not  enough  for  Southern  children.  If  there  is  a  chapter  which 
will  awaken  a  love  for  our  home  in  the  book,  I  do  not  know  it. 
It  is  a  duty  of  every  teacher  and  parent  to  instill  into  children's 
minds  the  pride  in  their  native  land  which  will  make  them  feel 
.sure  that  "  there  is  no  place  like  home." 

And  what  of  North  Carolina,  our  blessed  "  Old  North  State  "  ? 
This  is  the  one  reference  in  the  Reader  :  "  In  some  places  away 
to  the  south,  you  will  find  for  miles  and  miles  nothing  but  tall 
dark  pine-trees.  There  are  no  farms,  no  villages,  but  only  the 
little  cabins  in  which  people  live  who  gather  the  turpentine." 
I  could  not  allow  this  impression  to  remain  in  my  school-room, 
so  I  fitted  up  a  private  car,  and  we  are  taking  weekly  trips  over 
the  State.     We  hope  to  go  South  this  winter. 

Between  our  little  "  City  by  the  Sea"  and  our  bright  "  Land 
of  the  Sky,"  we  do  see  something  besides  the  pines  and  cabins. 

In  looking  over  our  geographies,  I  often  wonder  if  Northern 
people  are  stricken  with  blindness  between  the  lines  34°  aud  36° 
30'.  I  suppose  those  who  contribute  to  the  geographies  are  thus 
afflicted.  They  can  hear  the  "  music  among  the  pines,"  and  smell 
the  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  which  accounts  for  the  continual 
mention  of  these  products.  They  cannot  see  the  fields  white  with 
cotton ;  and  the  waiving  of  the  grain  fields  makes  music  too  soft 
and  low  to  reach  their  ears.  I  wonder  though,  how  they  can  pass 
North  Carolina  towns  without  sneezing  till  they  are  forced  to  ask 
where  all  that  tobacco  comes  from.  I  know  not  why  they  do 
not  stumble  over  some  of  our  "  everlasting  hills,"  for  they  dis- 
course largely  upon  the  glories  of  the  White  and  the  Adirondacks. 
They  tell  of  Mt.  Washington  and  Mt.  Marcy,  but  Mitchell's 
Peak  and  Clingman's  Dome  escape  their  observation. 
3 
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I  wish  some  would  fall  into  one  of  our  mines.  They  might 
be  led  to  inquire  what  that  hole  is  for,  and  so  learn  something 
of  our  mineral  wealth. 

Why  will  not  some  vintner  send  a  box  of  scuppernongs  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  therefrom,  to  the  Northern  book-makers  ?  I  know 
our  grapes  are  clamish,  but  the  wine  is  not. 

Perhaps  they  don't  know  that  in  Eastern  Carolina  sweet  pota- 
toes sometimes  grow  to  be  two  feet  in  length,  and  water-melons 
feet  and  a  half.  I  wish  some  one  would  send  a  picture  of  the 
five  church  in  the  Avestern  part  of  the  State  which  is  built  from 
the  wood  of  one  tree — not  a  pine. 

If  we  must  use  geographies  written  by  Northern  men,  we  must 
give  thanks  for  the  day  Avhen  their  eyes  shall  be  opened. 

It  is  humiliating  that  the  youth  of  other  States  are  taught  that 
we  live  on  a  strip  of  pine  forest  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
That  our  own  children  are  taught  this,  is  a  sin  against  the  State 
which  we  profess  to  love  so  well. 

I  wonder  if  our  backwardness  (backwoodness),  perhaps,  is 
not  in  a  measure  attributable  to  this? 

I  remember  how  I  was  not  taught  and  I  find  the  same  igno- 
rance in  children  who  come  to  me. 

I  do  not  overlook  Maury's  books,  or  his  higher  geography, 
rather.  That,  however,  does  not  do  us  justice.  These  books, 
too,  are  not  in  general  use  in  the  country  schools  as  they  should 
be.  I  hear  of  Mr.  Phillips'  North  Carolina  Geography,  and  feel 
sure  it  will  be  a  friend  to  the  little  folks.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
a  Reader  on  the  plan  of  Scribner's  is  the  surest  plan  of  imparting 
a  love  and  knowledge  of  the  study.  Is  there  not  some  one 
within  our  borders  who  can  give  us  one  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Phillips 
himself  will  be  the  leader  of  a  happy  band  in  a  ramble  over  the 
State.  If  not  he,  then  cannot  some  one  who  knows  our  fair  land 
well,  and  who. knows  how  to  get  at  the  hearts  of  the  children, 
give  us  a  drive  over  our  commonwealth  ? 


That  method  is  best  which  makes  the  pupil  think  most.- 
W.  R.  Coming. 
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NEVER  BREAK  K  PROMISE. 

KATE   CLYDE. 

If  you  want  to  be  respected, 

And  to  gather  many  a  friend, 
There's  a  simple  rule  to  follow, 

That  will  bring  the  wished-for  end. 
It  is  this  :  Be  very  careful 

How  your  promises  you  make  ; 
And  a  promise,  once  'tis  given, 

Never,  never,  never  break  ! 

Keep  engagements  to  the  letter; 

Let  this  praise  to  you  belong  ; 
"Oh,  his  word  is  just  as  binding 

As  would  be  his  legal  bond  ! " 
Thus  your  name  will  e're  be  honored, 

Everywhere  it  may  be  heard, 
If  you  never  break  a  promise, 

And  you  always  keep  your  word. 

—  Golden  Days. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

READING   AND    COMPOSITION. 

BY  JAMES  F.  HAMILTON,  LAURINBURG,  3f.  C 

I  feel  greatly  honored  in  being  permitted  to  contribute  an 
article  to  so  praiseworthy  a  journal  as  The  Teacher,  and  I 
know  of  no  publication  capable  of  doing  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education  in  the  State  than  this  one. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  see  in  the  September  number 
that  others  were  using  miscellaneous  reading  as  supplemental 
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lessons.  I  have  been  using  newspapers,  and  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  books  for  such  lessons  for  some  time,  but  have 
never  found  anything  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  class 
as  The  Teacher.  It  gives  the  students  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  relationship  existing  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  opens 
to  their  view  all  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  teacher  so 
plain  that  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  fill  this  very 
important  position  are  greatly  benefited  by  its  teaching;  and 
those  who  are  not  preparing  for  this  end  scon  learn  to  know  a 
worthless  teacher  by  his  works. 

I  am  satisfied  from  experience  that  this  plan  of  miscellaneous 
reading  is  good,  and  will  benefit  any  school  to  adopt  it.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  reading  lesson,  I  require  two  of  the  class  (a  boy  and 
a  girl)  to  bring  before  the  class  each  day  an  original  statement 
or  explanation  of  something,  and. an  essay, — the  boy  making  the 
statement  and  girl  writing  the  essay.  I  continue  this,  appointing 
each  day  until  all  the  boys  have  explained  something,  and  all 
the  girls  have  written  essays ;  then  the  first  two  that  wrote  will 
be  required  to  write  again. 

I  think  this  is  probably  the  best  possible  way  to  enable  the 
student  to  put  in  practice  what  he  learns  in  school,  and  I  am 
sure  my  students  have  been  benefited  greatly  by  it. 

Enclosed  with  these  remarks  for  the  success  of  The  Teacher 
you  will  find  the  original  productions  of  two  of  this  miscellaneous 
class,  without  any  help  from  any  one,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  think 
they  are  fair  samples  of  what  this  class  can  do,  and  if  you  think 
they  are  worthy,  and  will  benefit  other  students,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  publish  them  in  connection  with  this. 


RAIN. 

This  is  a  mysterious  subject;  but  after  being  fully  comprehended,  it  is  one 
of  the  grandest.  It  acts  on  the  principle  of  nature  and  not  of  art.  Rain  is 
the  vapor  of  the  clouds  or  air  condensed  and  precipitated  to  the  earth.  It  is 
carried  up  by  dry  winds  which  blow  across  the  ocean  and  attract  moisture 
which  rises  in  vapor.  This  vapor  floats  about  in  the  aerial  regions  until  it 
comes  in  contact  with  cold  winds  or  two  extremes,  and  then  it  condenses  into 
small  particles  of  water  and  falls  to  the  earth.     These  condensed  particles,  in 
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their  descent,  attract  each  other,  and  those  that  are  sufficiently  near  unite  and 
form  drops.  In  like  manner  we  see  there  is  no  water  wasted  whatever,  but  is 
continually  rising  and  falling. —  Written  by  H.  D.  Ledbetter,  September  13,  1883. 


T  R  Y  . 

This  is  a  short  and  simple  little  word,  yet,  by  it,  the  deepest  and  most 
profound  problems  have  been  solved. 

If  we  wish  to  be  anything  that  is  good,  great  and  noble,  what  better  com- 
panion and  assistant  do  we  desire  than  the  ever  faithful  little  "Try,"  who  is 
always  ready  to  whisper, 

11  All  that  other  folks  can  do, 
Why,  with  patience,  cannot  you?" 

Columbus  did  not  obtain  help  at  first  to  cross  the  ocean;  the  little  spider  did 
not  reach  his  "raftered  dome"  without  trying  several  times;  King  Bruce  of 
Scotland  did  not  conquer  at  first,  but  seeing  the  spider  defied  despair,  tried 
once  more  and  this  time  conquered;  and  how  can  we  expect  to  win  the  highest 
success  only  by  similar  perseverance?  We  can  crawl  through  life  like  the 
earth-worm,  without  any  particular  object  in  view,  and  without  much  exertion, 
but  who  wants  to  live  like  the  earth-worm  ?  "  Who  desires  to  leave  so  little 
record  'on  the  sands  of  time'?" — Written  by  Miss  Mattie  Livingston,  September 
13,  1883. 


TRY  THIS  FOR  ONE  MONTH. 

Place  the  following  on  the  board  and  have  all  commit  it  to 
memory.  When  a  pupil  is  tardy  have  him  remain  standing  at 
the  entrance  while  the  pupils  quietly  recite  in  concert : 

"  Five  minutes  late  and  school  has  begun, 
What  are  rules  for,  if  you  break  every  one? 
Just  as  the  scholars  are  seated  and  quiet, 
You  hurry  in  with  disturbance  and  riot. 
Why  did  yon  loiter  so  long  on  the  way? 
The  classes  are  formed  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Hurry  and  pack  up  your  reader  and  slate, 
There  is  room  at  the  foot  for  the  one  who  is  late. 

— Country  and  Village  Schools. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

HINTS  ON  TEACHING  DRAWING. 

BY    EUGENE   L,.    HARRIS,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

NUMBER    IV. 

ANGLES TRIANGLES QUADRILATERALS. 

Angles. — Next  should  follow  the  development  of  the  above 

ideas  in  the  order  given. 
The  teacher  should  have 
three  or  four  long,  slen- 
der sticks,  about  a  yard 
long.  Teacher  (holding 
up  a  stick) ;  in  what 
position  is  this  stick  ?  A  Vertical.  (Placing  another  at  lower 
end).  In  what  position  is  this  one  ?  Horizontal.  What  do  the 
two  sticks  form  ?  A  Corner.  Place  your  sticks  the  same  way 
on  your  desks.  You  have  made  an  angle.  What  is  an  angle? 
A  corner.  Draw  this  angle  or  corner.  How  many  lines  did 
you  use  ?  Two  ;  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal.  Did  they 
come  together  ?  What  kind  of  a  corner  did  you  make  ?  A  square 
corner.  What  kind  of  an  angle  is  it?  A  square  angle.  Yes, 
you  see  one  line  comes  right  square  up  to  the  other.  As  you 
have  done  right  also,  you  may  call  this  a  Right  Angle  (Fig.  1). 

Now  I  draw  these  sticks  (or  lines)  nearer  together.  Do  you 
see  an  angle  yet  ?  A  corner  ?  What  kind  ?  A  sharp  corner  ; 
a  sharp  angle.  Now  my  knife  is  half  open,  what  kind  of  angle 
is  formed  ?  A  Right  Angle.  I  partly  close  the  blade — what 
Angle  ?  A  Sharp  Angle.  When  a  boy  is  sharp  he  is  said  to  be 
acute.  You  may  have  heard  some  people  call  it  'cute.  When 
you  have  a  sharp  pain  the  doctor  may  say  your  pain  is  acute. 
What  then  may  we  call  this  angle  ?  An  Acute  Angle.  What  is 
an  Acute  Angle?  One  sharper  than  a  Right  Angle  (Fig.  2). 
Place  your  sticks  to  make  a  Right  Angle, — now  an  Acute 
Angle.     Draw  that  anede. 
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Now  place  the  .sticks  wider  apart,  but  still  touching  at  one 
end;  what  kind  of  an  angle"?  A  wide  Angle.  Is  it  wider 
than  a  Right  Angle  ?  Yes,  ma'am.  We  have  another  name  for 
it.  When  an  axe  is  not  sharp — is  this  angle  sharp? — it  is  called 
blunt  or  dull.  When  a  girl  (or  boy)  is  not  sharp  she  is  called 
dull,  too  ;  sometimes  she  is  called  obtuse  (placing  it  on  the  board). 
That  is  about  what  a  blunt  or  wide  angle  is.  What  is  it  ?  Ob- 
tuse (Fig.  3).  What  is  an  Obtuse  Angle  ?  One  blunter,  wider 
or  bigger  than  a  Right  Angle. 

Let  me  say  here,  somewhat  parenthetically,  that  these  questions 
and  answers  are  only  suggestive.  You  may  have  to  ask  a  great 
many  more,  and  you  should.  Question,  question,  question. 
Tell  little.  Crook  yourself  into  an  interrogation  mark  and 
question  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  If  the  pupils  are 
dull,  start  with  something  they  do  know  and  are  interested  in, 
and  lead  them  to  discover  new  truths  step  by  step.  As  to  the 
answers,  they  are  not  models,  by  any  means,  but  such  as  may  be 
expected.  Make  the  most  of  each  one  you  get — what  is  true 
in  it  and  what  is  needful.  A  seemingly  absurd  answer  sometimes 
contains  astute  truth,  and  children  are  wonderfully  acute  at 
seeing  truth  which  in  our  mind  has  long  been  covered  over  with 
the  rubbish  of  book  definitions.  But  we  have  given  the  pupil 
time  to  draw  carefully  the  last  angle. 

Teacher.  Now  you  may  make  an  angle  not  like  any  of  these. 
Then  how  many,  and  what  are  they "? 

Place  on  the  board  : 

(  Right  — (square),  (defintion). 
Angles  :    <  Acute  — (less),  " 

(  Obtuse — (more),  '  " 

It  is  best  to  require  in  the  answers  and  definitions  always  a 
complete  statement.  As  : — "  What  is  an  acute  angle  '? "  "  An 
acute  angle  is  one  that  is  smaller  than  a  right  angle,"  etc.  In 
the  next  lesson  find  angles  on  the  solids.  Draw  angles  from 
memory.     Find  angles  about  the  room.     Draw-. 

Triangles. — If  angles  are  well-known  these  will  be  easy. 
Don't  tell  your  pupils  "  we  are  now  going  to  have  triangles" 
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but  say  "  something  new."  Always  something  new  and  develop. 
Teacher.  Place  three  of  your  sticks  together  so  that  the  ends 
touch.  (Illustrates  with  long  sticks).  How  many  angles  do  yon 
make  ?  Three.  That  is  called  a  figure.  What  kind  of  figure 
is  it  ?  A  three  angle  figure.  Yes,  a  three  angle.  Tri  means 
three  before  a  word,  so  we  call  it  a  Tri-angle. 

How  many  sides  has  it  ? 
Three.  What  is  a  Tri-angle  ? 
(Develop  and  place  on  board). 
Draw.  Are  all  of  your  sticks 
the  same  length  ?  Yes,  ma'am. 
Then  it  is  an  equal-sided  tri- 
angle. Equi  means  equal,  and 
lateral  means  sided.  What 
kind  of  a  triangle  then  is  this "?  An  Equilateral  triangle.  (Fig. 
4).  What  is  an  equilateral  triangle?  (Develop  the  definition 
and  board).  Can  you  make  a  triangle  with  one  corner  square 
or  right?  What  is  it?  A  Right  Angled  Triangle.  (Fig.  5). 
What  is  a  right  angled  triangle  ?  (Draw  and  develop  definition 
and  board).  Make  a  triangle  with  only  two  sides  equal.  What 
is  it?  An  equal-legged  triangle.  Yes,  isoscelese  means  equal- 
legged.  What  is  it  then?  An  Isoscelese  Triangle.  (Fig.  6). 
Now  make  one  with  none  of  its  sides  equal.  A  Scalene  Tri- 
angle.    (Fig.  7).     (Define  and  board). 

This  is  the  basis  of  Trigonometry.  Hence,  the  importance  of 
developing  these  correctly.  The  boy  will  thank  you  when  he 
gets  in  Euclid  for  leading  him  to  see  these  things  aright. 

A    DICTATION    LESSON. 

Draw  a  horizontal  line.  At  its  middle  point  draw  upward 
a  vertical  line  as  long  as  the  horizontal.  Put  a  dot  at  the  mid- 
dle point  of  the  upper  half  of  the  vertical.  Put  a  dot  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  upper  quarter  of  the  vertical.  From  this 
last  dot  draw  two  oblique  lines — one  to  each  end  of  the  horizon- 
tal. Brighten  or  strengthen  the  horizontal  and  the  oblique, 
and  the  result  ought  to  be  an  equilateral  triangle.     Use  this  by 
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drawing  the  first  line  vertical,  and  the  horizontal  of  equal  length 
from  its  middle  point,  and  so  on.  Another:  Draw  a  vertical 
line  one  inch  long  (one  foot  on  the  board).  From  its  upper  end 
draw  a  horizontal  two  inches  lono-.  Join  the  outer  ends  of  the 
lines  by  an  oblique  line.  Result,  a  Right  angled  Triangle.  This 
may  be  greatly  varied  by  drawing  the  lines  in  different  orders. 

Call  on  different  pupils  to  dictate — yon  drawing  with  the 
others  exactly  what  is  dictated. 

Still  another :  Draw  a  vertical  line.  From  its  middle  point 
to  the  right  draw  a  horizontal  twice  as  long  as  the  vertical. 
From  its  end  draw  two  oblique  lines — one  to  each  end  of  the 
vertical.     What  is  the  result  ? 

Ask  the  pupils  to  bring  next  day  all  the  triangles  cut  out  of 
pasteboard. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

YOCRl  MUSIC  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


BY    J.    C.    MEARES. 


Among  the  various  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  South,  there  has  been,  perhaps,  no  other  branch  so 
much  neglected  as  that  of  vocal  music. 

A  great  many  of  our  people  consider  music  to  be  only  an  idle 
accomplishment,  something  entirely  foreign  to  the  usual  course 
of  study,  never  thinking  that  music,  not  unlike  the  other  fine 
arts,  develops  the  mental  powers,  moulds  and  refines  the  charac- 
ters. 

Now,  how  can  this  mistaken  idea  be  corrected,  and  the  musical 
interest  be  improved  '? 

We  have  music  taught  in  most  of  our  female  colleges ;  but  it  is 
only  through  the  common  schools  that  the  mass  of  the  people  can 
be  reached  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  Ave  shall  have  vocal  music  taught  in  all  the  public  schools 
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throughout  the  South,  as  it  is  in  a  few  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  When  we  shall  have  accomplished 
this,  we  shall  see  an  improvement  in  the  singing  in  the  churches, 
as  nearly  the  entire  congregation  will  be  able  to  sing  with  the 
choir.  I  have  observed  that  those  who  have  had  the  advantages 
even  of  the  ordinary  country  singing-schools  can  often  read 
vocal  music  readily,  while  the  majority  of  those  who  live  in  the 
cities  cannot  read  at  all,  and  only  sing  by  ear.  But  by  studying 
music  five  or  six  years  in  the  public  schools,  children  would  be 
good  readers  when  they  enter  the  high  schools  or  colleges,  and 
would  be  able,  therefore,  to  pursue  the  study  of  music  much  fur- 
ther than  they  now  do,  and  we  would  have  more  good  teachers 
than  we  have.  Then  we  should  frequently  have  pleasant  social 
musicals,  and  by  all  means  we  should  have  musical  societies  estab- 
lished in  all  the  cities  and  towns.  These  would  give  new  interest 
and  do  much  toward  the  improvement  of  society.  We  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  music ;  but  go  on 
until  we  can  comprehend  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  for  in 
them  are  beauties  that  the  inert  mind  never  attains. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUN, 


BY     H.    A.    R. 


Be  careful  in  teaching  your  pupils  the  correct  uses  of  the  pro- 
noun. Many  teachers  fail  in  this  particular,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  have  never  tried  to  master  the  subject  for  themselves. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  persons  who  are  considered  good 
grammarians  will  often  in  conversation,  make  some  very  awkward 
uses  of  the  personal  pronouns,  and  much  attention  ought  to  be 
given  to  this  branch  of  instruction  in  the  early  days  of  grammar 
study. 
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The  best  method  of  teaching  the  pronoun  is  by  frequent 
example  and  comparison.  No  fixed  rules  can  give  a  correct 
understanding-  of  the  subject,  because  there  are  so  many  different 
combinations  of  the  pronouns  in  conversation,  and  one  example 
thoroughly  understood  is  worth  all  the  rules  ever  printed. 

Practice  the  pupils  very  often  in  forming  sentences  which  con- 
tain the  pronoun  I,  me,  we,  he,  him,  us,  she,  her,  they,  them. 
Frequent  analysis  of  sentences  is  necessary  when  an  incorrect 
use  of  any  word  is  liable  to  be  adopted.  Take  this  sentence,  for 
illustration  :  "  May  John  and  me  go '? "  To  properly  explain 
the  error  you  must  make  two  sentences,  thus  :  "  May  John  go?" 
"  May  me  go  ?  "  And  the  incorrectness  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived. 


FOR  PRONUNCIATION. 


Write  the  following  thirty  words  on  the  blackboard  in  your 
school-room,  and  the  editor  of  The  Teacher  will  send  a  set 
of  chromo  cards  illustrating  the  "  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World" 
to  any  boy  or  girl  who  will  give  the  correct  pronunciation  to  all 
the  words : 

Allopathy.  Ennui.  Plait. 

Bade.  Exquisite.  Psyche. 

Calliope.  Financier.  Route 

Cayenne.  Giaour.  Ragout. 

Chamois.  Homcepathy.  Recherche. 

Chaperon.  Iago.  Suite 

Chloe.  Idea.  Sinecure. 

Disannul.  Jacques.  Sobriquet. 

Deficit.  Orthoepist.  Telegraphy. 

Ecce  Homo.  Pianoforte.  Vehement. 

The  pronunciation  required  must  be  in  accordance  with  Web- 
ster's Dictionarv. 
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WHY  SOME  TE1CMERS  FAIL. 

A    PERTINENT   INQUIRY    ANSWERED. 

An  exchange  says  a  correspondent  desires  to  know  why  some 
teachers  do  not  succeed.     The  following  reasons  may  be  given  : 

They  are  lazy. 

They  neglect  details. 

They  have  no  eye  to  order. 

They  hope  to  get  along  without  effort. 

They  are  easily  discouraged. 

They  fail  to  know  what  the  world  is  doing. 

They  do  not  find  out  what  other  teachers  are  doing. 

They  do  not  try  to  improve. 

They  have  too  much  outside  business. 

They  talk  politics  too  much. 

They  philosophize  on  everything  but  their  own  business. 

They  fail  to  have  new  ideas. 

They  fail  to  use  such  as  they  have. 

They  are  penny-wise  and  pound  foolish. 

They  have  become  dry,  stale  and  repulsive  to  live  children. 

They  think  inferior  work  does  just  as  well  as  good  work. 

They  are  not  polite  enough. 

They  think  most  things  take  too  much  trouble. 

They  use  poor  judgment. 

They  fail  to  practice  what  the  educational  papers  tell  them. 

They  rely  on  the  little  stock  of  goods  they  began  business 
with. 

They  do  not  study  the  children. 

They  forget  the  art  of  teaching  is  an  art  that  requires  study. 

They  can  see  weak  points  in  their  children  but  not  in  them- 
selves. 

They  are  stingy  toward  themselves. 

They  read  no  educational  papers  or  books. 

They  know  so  much  they  will  learn  no  more. 
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They  think  they  cannot  learn  anything  more  about  their  art. 

They  are  trying  to  go  into  something  else. 

They  do  not  determine  to  be  the  best  teachers  in  the  place. 

The)'  are  rusty  and  without  the  least  ambition. 

They  began  with   a  small  stock  of  ideas  and  have  never  in- 
creased it. 

They  follow  the  same  methods  with  each  class. 

They  keep  away  from  their  pupils. 

They  never  visit  the  parents. 

They  attend  no  teachers'  meetings. 

They  do  not  seek  for  inspiration  by  studying  the  methods  of 
the  best  teachers. 

They  complain  too  much. 

They  do  not  see  that  the  profession  is  as  high  as  the  teachers 
themselves  raise  it. 

They  do  not  study  the  great  masters  of  the  art. 

They  drop  the  school  when  it  is  out  and  never  think  of  it 
again  until  they  come  before  their  pupils  the  next  day. 

They  underrate  the  business. 

They    think   any   one  can  teach   who   knows  a    little  about 
studies. 

They  overestimate  themselves. 

They  underestimate  their  pupils. 

They  think  the  school  was  made  for  them. 

They  neglect  to  think  of  the  pupil's  good  at  every  point. 

They  do  not  take  common  sense  as  the  guide,  but  hug  a  form- 
alism handed  down  from  the  Dark  Ages. 

They  do  not  study  over  the  lessons. 

They  do  not  travel,  etc.,  and  all  to  be  a  better  teacher. 

They  fail  to  manage  with  tact. 

They  are  not  in  real  earnest  to  teach,  so  that  "  to-morrow  finds 
them  no  further  than  to-day." 

— Educational  Review. 


Always  keep  the  pupils  busy,  for  industrious  pupils  are 
orderly. 
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"NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION." 

BY    H.    C.    CROSBY,  PRESIDENT,    RALEIGH,    N.    C. 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  body  of  teachers  organized  in  this 
city,  November  23d,  1882.  The  first  session  was  held  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances.  Governor  Jarvis  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough, 
were  both  present  and  made  able  and  practical  addresses  for  en- 
couragement. Such  an  organization,  properly  conducted,  will 
supply  a  great  necessity,  and  prove  a  blessing  to  the  colored 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

The  second  annual  meeting  will  take  place. in  Raleigh  on 
the  14th  of  this  month  (November,  1883).  The  programme 
is  complete,  and  leads  us  to  anticipate  a  prosperous  session. 
Every  colored  teacher  in  the  State,  male  and  female,  should  be 
present,  if  possible. 


PLEASANT  WORDS. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  The 
Teacher.    We  are  sure  that  the  letter  will  be  read  with  interest : 

Normalville,  Illinois,  Sept.  18,  1883. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  in  regard  to  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  is  at 
hand.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  deep  and  heart-felt  is  my  interest  in  the  great 
common  school  movement  in  your  State.  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  help 
you  and  all  who  are  working  in  the  good  cause  ;  and  if  my  time  allows,  I  will 
do  so.  The  South  can  now  lay  sure  and  lasting  foundations  for  a  great  system 
of  common  schools.  She  can  begin  anew  and  avoid  the  faults  of  the  North, 
that  now  make  it  so  hard  to  move  onward,  heavily  burdened  with  our  dead 
past. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  VV.  Parker. 
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THINGS  TO  TELL  PUPILS. 

A  tree  called  the  traveler's  tree,  of  the  Madagascar,  yields 
a  copious  supply  of  fresh  water  from  its  leaves,  very  grateful 
to  the  traveler.  It  grows  in  the  most  arid  countries,  and  is  a 
good  proof  of  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  nature. 

A  cubic  inch  of  gold  is  worth  $210;  a  cubic  foot,  $362,380; 
a  cubic  yard,  $9,797,762.  This  is  valuing  it  at  $18  an  ounce. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  there  was  then  in  the 
world  $427,000,000  in  gold.  This  had  diminished  to  $57,000,000 
at  the  time  America  was  discovered.  Then  it  began  to  increase. 
Xow  the  amount  of  gold  is  estimated  to  be  $6,000,000,000. 

There  is  a  lake  on  the  Saw  Tooth  Mountain,  California, 
that  probably  has  no  equal  in  the  United  States.  It  is  about 
sixty-five  miles  from  Bonanza,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  twelve 
thousand  feet.  The  lake  lies  in  a  basin  among  the  sharp  crags 
of  the  snowy  Saw  Tooth,  and  in  a  sheet  of  perpetual  ice.  It  was 
discovered  by  a  party  of  prospectors,  and  named  the  Ice  Lake. 
The  sun  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  it  except  in  places  adjoin- 
ing the  shore.  It  is  simply  a  great  bowl  in  the  hard  mountain 
rock,  brimful  of  solid  ice,  upon  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  descend 
with  no  power  to  penetrate. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  5,000  meteoric  stones  reach 
the  earth  annually.  These  stones  are  usually  of  inconsiderable 
size,  but  as  they  have  been  falling  since  a  very  remote  period 
in  geological  history  the  aggregate  mass  which  has  thus  been 
added  to  our  planet  must  be  great.  The  largest  meteoric  stone 
ever  found  is  in  the  Royal  Academy  at  Stockholm,  and  weighs 
twenty-five  tons.  The  museum  at  Copenhagen  contained  one 
of  ten  tons  ;  the  British  Museum,  one  of  more  than  five  tons  ; 
the  museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  one  of  1,680  pounds ;  Yale 
College,  one  of  1,635  pounds  ;  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
one  of  1,400  pounds. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES, 


The  Trustees  of  Durham  Graded  School  have  recently, 
raised  the  salaries  of  all  their  teachers. 

A  "  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  "  has  just  been  organized 
at  the  University.  This  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  we  hope  it  will 
have  a  large  membership. 

George  Blacknall,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  was  awarded  the  "Alfred 
Williams  &  Co."  special  premium  at  the  Fair,  of  a  handsome 
Holbrook  globe  for  best  specimen  of  map-drawing. 

Both  Peace  Institute  and  St.  Mary's  School  gave 
special  receptions  to  the  Bingham  Cadets  during  the  State  Fair, 
and  the  young  gentlemen  greatly  enjoyed  the  occasions. 

A  very  successful  Teachers'  Institute  was  recently  held  at 
Wentworth  Academy,  Johnston  county,  and  of  the  forty  public 
school  teachers  in  the  county,  thirty-eight  were  in  attendance. 

Maj.  Robert  Bingham  and  his  finely  drilled  corps  of  hand- 
some young  cadets  visited  the  State  Fair  and  won  many  compli- 
ments by  their  excellent  soldierly  bearing  and  splendid  deport- 
ment. 

The  State  loses  a  valuable  friend  to  education  by  the  death 
of  Prof.  Richard  Sterling  of  Mocksville.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Davie 
County. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  reduced  the  price 
of  Kerr's  Wall-map  to  $3.00,  and  of  the  pocket  ma})  to  $1.50. 
Every  school  in  the  State  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Wall-ma}) 
where  it  can  be  constantly  consulted  by  the  pupils. 

The  Salisbury  Graded  School,  under  the  excellent  supar- 
intendency  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Weatherly,  has  an  attendance  of  two 
hundred  pupils.  The  citizens  are  delighted  with  the  school  and 
will  enlarge  the  building;  soon  and  add  another  teacher. 
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Shaw  University  and  Estey  Seminary,  at  Raleigh,  have 
introduced  an  industrial  feature  as  part  of  their  regular  instruc- 
tion, and  all  the  pupils  are  much  pleased  with  the  work.  The 
schools  have  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pupils  so  far  this  term. 

The  most  attractive  features  of  the  State  Fair  were  the  very 
handsome  art  exhibits  made  by  the  Charlotte  Female  Institute 
and  the  Greensboro  Female  College.  The  fine  character  of  the 
articles  displayed  and  the  exceedingly  tasty  arrangements  won 
the  admiration  of  all  observers. 

The  Wake  County  Teachers'  Association  held  a  fine 
meeting  on  October  27th,  and  a  new  interest  seems  to  be  awaken- 
ing. Prof.  Scarborough  was  present  and  gave  an  excellent 
practical  talk  upon  teaching  elementary  arithmetic.  Three  new 
members  were  added  to  the  Association.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  November,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
every  teacher  in  the  county  will  attend.  The  subjects  for  discus- 
sion are :  "  The  Correct  and  Incorrect  uses  of  the  Personal  Pro- 
nouns," and  "  How  to  Teach  Elementary  Arithmetic."  The 
essayists  and  speakers  on  the  first  subject  are  Profs.  Morson, 
McAlpine  and  Lee  Blair ;  on  second  subject,  Profs.  Scarborough 
and  Crowder,  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Cooper  and  Miss  Maggie  McDowell. 

Some  of  the  students  of  the  late  J.  M.  Lovejoy  have  recently 
held  a  meeting  to  take  steps  toward  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
monument  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Lovejoy  taught  in  Raleigh,  and 
was  for  a  great  number  of  years  the  best  known  teacher  in  the 
State,  and  the  "  Lovejoy  boys  "  may  be  counted  throughout  the 
State  by  hundreds.  The  place  where  the  memorable  school  was 
situated  is  still  known  as  u  Lovejoy  Grove,"  and  is  now  the  site 
of  the  Governor's  new  Mansion.  Mr.  Leo  D.  Heartt  is  treas- 
urer of  the  monument  fund,  and  it  is  proposed  that  each  of  the 
former  students  shall  contribute  one  dollar.  This  a  worthy 
tribute  to  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher  and  the  responses 
ought  to  be  prompt. 


EDITORIAL. 


WHICH  WILL  WE  CHOOSE? 

There  are  two  great  educational  matters  which  are  daily  grow- 
ing more  important  in  our  North  Carolina  school  system.  We 
may  try  to  dodge  these  questions,  but  we  will  soon  be  compelled 
to  meet  them  squarely  and  give  our  decision.  These  two  im- 
portant subjects  are :  "  Compulsory  Education  "  and  "  Industrial 
Schools."  The  State  must  give  to  every  boy  and  girl  enough 
education  for  citizenship  and  practical  life ;  and  if  our  children 
will  not  take  the  instruction  voluntarily,  there  are  two  alter- 
natives to  be  met, — either  allow  a  large  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation to  remain  in  disgraceful  ignorance,  or  we  must  compel 
them  to  attend  some  school.  Of  the  two  evils,  we  must  choose 
one,  and  it  should  be  the  latter.  The  children  are  also  to  be 
taught  something  else  besides  mere  books :  The  hand  is  to  be 
instructed  as  well  as  the  head,  because  both  are  necessary  in 
earning  a  livelihood.  Industrial  schools  are  becoming  very, 
popular  and  successful  throughout  many  portions  of  the  Union, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  North  Carolina  will  be  obliged  to  fall  into 
line,  or  our  children  will  be  seeking  these  advantages  in  the  schools 
of  other  States.  These  are  not  matters  to  be  lightly  thought  of, 
for  they  demand  the  careful  consideration  of  every  citizen  of 
North  Carolina,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  what  is  best 
for  the  children  of  the.  State. 

The  schools  are  now  nearly  all  open  and  hard  at  work, 
and  as  we  contemplate  this  vast  army  of  young  people  who 
daily  throng  the  streets  and  fill  the  school-rooms,  we  can 
begin  to  realize  the  gigantic  importance  of  our  educational 
system.     If  the  opposers  of  general  education  could  but  once  see 
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this  great  multitude  of  children  marching  to  the  school-houses, 
surely  the  sight  would  be  so  grand  and  inspiring  that  all  oppo- 
sition would  cease  forever.  All  of  our  teachers  ought  now  to 
feel  the  responsibility  of  their  positions,  and  give  their  most  faith- 
ful efforts  toward  training  these  little  people,  both  in  mind  and 
heart.  Work  for  their  improvement  as  if  each  day  of  your 
labor  in  the  school-room  was  to  be  the  last  opportunity  you 
would  have  for  laying  the  foundation  in  their  young  minds  and 
hearts  for  an  intelligent  and  practical  life. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  arrangements  are  made  in 
regard  to  subscriptions  to  magazines  and  newspapers  for  the 
coming  year,  and  we  ask  you  to  notice  the  very  favorable  club 
rates  offered  by  The  Teacher.  Any  of  the  popular  publica- 
tions mentioned  below  will  be  furnished  for  1884  with  The 
Teacher,  at  prices  annexed  : 

Regular  Price.  With  Teacher. 

Harper's  Magazine  §4.00  §4.50 

Harper's  Weekly 4.00  4.50 

Harper's  Bazar 4.00  4.50 

Harper's  Young  People 1.50  2.20 

The  Century  (Scribner's) 4.00  4.50 

St.  Nicholas 3.00  3.60 

Leslie's  Popular  Monthly 3.00  3.60 

Leslie's  Sunday  Magazine 3.00  3.60 

Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly 4.00  4.50 

Demorest's  Magazine 2.00  2.65 

Godey's  Ladies'  Book 2.00  2.65 

Detroit  Free  Press 2.00  2.75 

Texas  Siftings 2.50  2.50 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education 50  1.25 

New  York  School  Journal 2.00  2.75 

Tennessee  Journal  of  Education 1.00  1.60 

Teachers' Institute 1.00  1.60 

To  obtain  these  club  rates,  cash  must  be  sent  with  the  order. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  a  "  Date  Table "  of  all  the 
Teachers'  Institutes  which  are  to  be  held  in  the  State  if  County 
Superintendents  will  kindly  furnish  the  information.  Let  the 
times  of  your  educational  meetings  be  known,  and  a  better  atten- 
dance will  be  secured  therebv. 
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Have  you  yet  tried  the  new  Postal-notes  for  remittances  ? 
Suppose  you  invest  a  dollar  in  one,  which  will  only  cost  you  one 
dollar  and  three  cents,  and  send  it  to  us  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Teacher. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 


Prof.  J.  L.  Tomlinson  is  making  a  tour  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
cities  inspecting  their -school  systems. 

Mr.  Albert  Anderson  is  building  up  a  fine  school  at  Middleburg. 

Prof.  Neeley,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  recently  a  teacher  in  the  Franklin 
Normal  School,  is  travelling  this  State  in  the  interest  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Ca.'s  school  books. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Abernethy,  President  of  Rutherford  College,  has  been  lately 
confined  to  his  bed  with  sciatica. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Skinner  has  one  of  the  most  flourishing  schools  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina,  at  Bethel. 

Mr.  Collier  Cobb,  of  Waynesville,  lias  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in 
the  Wilson  Graded  School. 

Miss  M.  Beardsley,  teacher  of  Art  in  Greensboro  Female  College,  arranged 
the  college  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 

Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes,  of  Chocowinity,  is  in  attendance  at  the  Episcopal  Gen- 
eral Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  J.  Allen  Holt,  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  proposes  to  issue  about 
November  1st,  an  institute  monthly,  "The  Oak  Leaf." 

Prof.  Jos.  A.  Holmes,  of  the  University,  has  been  collecting  Indian  relics 
in  Duplin  county. 

Prof.  Jerome  C.  Horner,  of  Oxford,  will  attend  the  Weldon  Fair  with 
his  corps  of  "Horner  Cadets." 

Miss  L.. Theodora  Hyde,  teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting  at  St.  Mary's 
School,  was  one  of  the  Judges  in  Department  of  Arts  at  the  State  Fair. 

Misses  Hattie  and  Ellen  Parker  are  building  up  a  good  school  at  Mr. 
Penny's  residence,  near  Auburn,  Wake  county. 

Rev.  L.  T.  Carroll  has  established  an  excellent  school  of  high  grade  at 
Willard,  Pender  county. 
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TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 


[/ifS^TuE  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teai  hek  and  tht-y  will  be  promptly  forwarded.] 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 

5.  A  lady,  competent  to  teach  Higher  English,  Mathematics  and  Latin. 
Has  been  teaching  for  several  years,  and  attended  eacli  session  of  the  Univer- 
sity Normal  School. 

6.  A  young  lady  of  good  education  and  some  experience  in  teaching.  Will 
take  a  position  in  private  family. 

7.  A  young  lady  who  can  teach  English  branches  and  Mathematics.  A 
situation  in  a  private  family  preferred. 

8.  A  young  man  who  has  considerable  experience  in  Normal  work.  Is 
well  posted  as  to  modern  methods  and  can  furnish  recommendations  from  the 
leading  educators  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 
2.   A  lady  who  can  teach   French,  Latin,  Music,  Elementary  and  Interme- 
diate English.     The  teacher  will  be  engaged  about  five  hours  daily. 


BOOK  NOTICES, 

How  to  Study  United  States  History.  By  John  Trainer.  Price,  §1.25. 
A.  Flanagan,  Chicago. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  entirely  new,  and  contains  such  admirable  features 
that  every  one  who  examines  it  will  be  pleased.  The  Blackboard  Analysis, 
Directions  for  Studying,  Queer  Queries,  Daily  Reviews,  and  Topical  Divisions 
are  all  excellently  arranged  and  will  indeed  tell  the  reader  how  to  study 
United  States  History,  and  the  student  can  gain  more  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject in  one  month's  use  of  this  book  than  can  be  obtained  in  three  months' 
study  by  the  old  methods  alone. 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry,  for  the  Use  of  Academies,  High 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  E.  J.  Houston,  A.  M.,  author  of  Houston's  Phys- 
ical Geography.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Bro.  Price,  $1.50;  to  teachers  for 
examination,  $1.00. 
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Prof.  Houston  lias  given  us  a  Chemistry  which,  like  all  his  other  text-books, 
is  "just  the  thing."  The  author  has  made  his  work  complete  by  introducing 
only  those  facts  in  chemistry  which  are  of  value  and  necessary  in  the  proper 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  and  those  points  which  serve  only  to  confuse 
the  mind  are  justly  discarded.  The  chapter  on  Crystallography,  illustrated 
by  numerous  cuts,  is  particularly  a  valuable  addition  to  the  work.  We 
advise  our  teachers  to  examine  this  book  at  once. 

In  the  Coal,  and  Iron  Counties  of  North  Carolina.  By  P.  M.  Hale. 
Raleigh:  P.  M.  Hale.     Price,  §1.50. 

Mr.  Hale  is  doing  a  great  work  for  our  State  by  his  admirable  "Industrial 
Series,"  and  we  believe  that  his  efforts  have  already  done  more  toward  devel- 
oping a  knowledge  of  the  State's  vast  and  valuable  resources  than  any  other 
single  agency  ever  used  in  the  State.  Every  North  Carolina  teacher  ought  to 
carefully  read  and  study  Mr.  Hale's  two  books  and  make  their  contents  the 
subjects  of  short  and  instructive  talks  to  their  pupils. 

Outline  of  County  Institute  Work.  By  John  W.  Holcombe,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Indiana.  Indianapolis:  W.  B.  Burford.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents. 

We  unhesitatingly  say  that  this  little  book  will  greatly  assist  every  County 
Superintendent  in  the  country  who  will  study  its  contents.  The  whole  plan 
(if  Institute  work  is  so  carefully  outlined  that  every  Institute  can  be  made  a 
success. 


GOOD  WORDS, 

Each  additional  number  of  The  Teacher  becomes  more  interesting  and 
useful. — Elizabeth  City  Falcon. 

Every  teacher  and  lover  of  education  ought  to  be  a  subscriber. —  Western 
Carolinian. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  success  in  getting  out  a  magazine  so  valuable 
and  wholly  practical  in  its  contents. — Rev.  J.  M.  White,  Clayton,  N.  C. 

It  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  teachers  throughout 
Eastern  Carolina  and  the  State. — Eastern  Enterprise. 

This  publication  is  a  credit  to  North  Carolina,  and  we  wish  it  increased  suc- 
cess.— Newton  Enterprise. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  another  journal  in  the  United  States  that  is  superior 
to  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.  There  can  be  none  handsomer  typo- 
graphically.— Portland  (Ind.)  Commercial. 

Beyond  doubt,  it  is  the  thing  for  all  teachers  who  would  be  progressive  and 
useful. —  Workman  (Greensboro.) 
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BELLS  OF  CHRISTMAS,' 

BY  JOHN  HENRY  BONER,  OF  NORTH  'CAROLINA. 

Bells  of  Christmas  soon  Avill  chime, 

And  their  tuneful  notes  will  fly 
From  the  steeples  white  with  rime, 

To  the  clear  star-frosted  sky. 

Soon  the  organ  pipes  will  blow 

Strains  triumphant,  loud  and  long, 

And  the  happy  choir  arow 

Fill  the  whispering  church  with  song. 

Soon  the  pungent  scent  of  pine 

Will  perfume  the  chilly  hall, 
Holly  spray  and  cedar  twine 

Precious  pictures  on  the  wall. 

Soon  the  Christmas  fires  will  flare 

With  a  consciousness  of  light, 
And  home  windows  everywhere 

Flood  with  golden  mist  the  nio-ht. 
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Christmas  bells,  prepare  to  ring, 
Let  us  have  a  joyful  time, 

From  your  lofty  rafters  swing 
Till  the  angels  hear  you  chime. 

Cricket  on  the  poor  man's  hearth, 
Get  you  ready  with  a  trill 

That  shall  sing  of  joy  on  earth 
Till  his  heart  with  laughter  fill. 

Elfins  dancing  at  my  side, 
Now  a  secret  word  with  ye : 

On  that  happy  eve  abide 

With  the  children  in  their  glee, 

And  when  midnight  hour  shall  fare 
Out  each  lamp  of  heaven  blow, 

And  in  silence  fill  the  air 

With  a  tinkling-  shower  of  snow. 


The  good  teacher  will  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  good 
conscience.  His  counsellors  should  be  few,  but  those  of  the  best 
kind,  if  they  can  be  got  at.  He  should  read  the  best  books,  for 
they  can  always  be  had.  He  is  a  hard-working  man,  and  has  no 
time  to  waste  with  the  foolish  theories  and  quack  nostrums  which 
everybody  in  these  days  stands  ready  to  peddle  out.  He  should, 
in  the  brief  hours  he  can  spare  from  technical  preparation,  keep 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  living  thought  and  the  drift  of 
the  action  of  his  time. — The  Critic. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

BY    B.    W.    HATCHER,   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT,   JOHNSTON    COUNTY. 

Our  children  belong  to  the  State.  They  Mill  soon  become 
citizens  of  this  great  republic;  and  it*  it  is  true  that  the  public 
school  alone  can  furnish  for  the  masses  that  culture  and  intelli- 
gence which  are  necessary  for  American  citizenship,  it  must 
follow  that  the  public  or  common  school  is  a  necessity,  and  that 
its  object  will  not  be  accomplished  until  all  the  children  of  the 
people  shall  enjoy  its  advantages.  Just  here  comes  in  the  plea 
for  compulsory  education.  The  necessity  for  universal  education 
and  virtue,  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  government,  was  under- 
stood and  provided  for  in  the  best  possible  way,  for  the  times,  by 
the  "Pilgrim  Fathers."  They  established  the  public  school  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the  children  of  the  masses  gratuitous 
primary  instruction  and  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  but  they 
failed  to  see  the  importance  of  making  attendance  upon  these 
schools  obligatory.  Hence,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  unthink- 
ing or  ungrateful  parents  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  although 
surrounded  by  ample  public  school  advantages,  have  allowed 
their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  all  its  attendant 
vices,  to  their  own  injury  and  the  peril  of  the  republic;  the  result 
of  which  now  constitutes  a  large,  and  hence  a  dangerous,  factor 
in  our  State  government,  as  fifty-eight  thousand  white  and 
eighty-five  thousand  colored  men  voted  in  our  last  State  election, 
not  one  of  which  could  read  the  ballot  he  voted,  and  knows  not 
to-day,  of  his  own  knowledge,  for  whom  he  voted ;  yet,  under  our 
State  laws,  he  was  a  Cjualified  voter,  and  as  such,  exercised  the 
responsibility  of  helping  to  direct  the  helm  of  State. 

Conscious  of  the  dangerous  results  which  must  ultimately 
follow  such  a  constituency,  several  of  the  States  composing  the 
American  Union  have  already  added  a  compulsory  clause  to  their 
public  school  laws,  and  when  the  whole  American  people  shall 
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have  reached  the  same  conclusion,  and  a  general  law  compelling- 
school  attendance  shall  have  been  enacted  by  each  State,  the  task 
of  government  will  then  be  much  easier  and  less  expensive,  and 
the  results  flowing  from  popular  rule  will  be  much  more  hopeful 
as  the  moral  tone  of  the  nation  is  thus  elevated.  United  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  owe  their  greatest  strength  and  security, 
as  well  as  their  almost  unparalleled  progress  and  prosperity,  to 
that  feature  of  their  laws  which  compels  parents  to  educate  their 
children,  and  such  a  law  is  equally  consistent  with  the  genius  of 
our  government. 

Our  public  school  system  was  established  about  1 840,  and  has 
been  maintained  under  the  superintendence  of  State  authority, 
which  is  right  and  proper.  We  compel  our  citizens  to  pay  taxes, 
to  build  school-houses  and  employ  teachers,  and  may  we  not  with 
as  much  reason  and  justice  compel  them  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  so  as  to  utilize  to  their  benefit,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, the  educational  advantages  thus  provided? 

The  business  intelligence  of  a  people  is  often  and  properly 
determined  by  the  sound  judgment  displayed  in  the  proper 
utilization  of  the  money  or  capital  they  have  invested  in  business. 
In  glancing  over  the  State  Superintendent's  report  for  the  school 
year  1882,  we  notice  some  very  sad  facts.  There  are  463,160 
children  of  the  State,  of  whom  only  233,071  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1882. 
This  shows  an  enrollment  of  only  about  50  per  cent.  The 
average  attendance  was  only  132,546,  or  about  28  per  cent.  The 
disbursements  were  $337,000  for  the  whites  and  $172,000  for  the 
colored,  or  the  proportion  is  two-thirds  white  and  one-third 
colored.  The  number  of  "  stay-at-home "  children  is  out  of  all 
reason.  Of  286,320  white  children  in  North  Carolina,  only 
144,855  attended  school  last  year.  Now  the  question  arises,  is 
the  State  manifesting  a  sound  policy  in  the  way  of  economy  to 
provide  educational  advantages  for  her  children  and  then  allow 
them  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  same,  to  their  indi- 
vidual injury  and  the  State's  peril  ?  If  the  State  has  the  right 
to  tax  her  sons  and  their  property  for  educational  purposes,  has 
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she  not  the  same  right  to  demand  that  her  children  should  attend 
her  schools  sufficiently  to  prepare  them  to  fully  meet  the  demands 
of  citizenship  to  the  greatest  advantage  for  their  happiness  and 
the  State's  prosperity  ? 

It  may  be  seen  from  Superintendent  Scarborough's  report  that 
§507,000  was  expended  last  year  for  the  education  of  28  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  North  Carolina;  and  this  sad  result  is 
not  any  fault  of  the  system,  but  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  72 
per  cent,  of  our  people  seem  to  attach  no  importance  to  education 
and  its  untold  benefits,  and  seemingly  have  no  fears  of  ignorance 
and  its  thousands  of  attendant  vices.  The  question,  then,  should 
naturally  arise  in  the  bosom  of  every  true  North  Carolinian,  is 
our  State  and  her  institutions  safe  in  the  hands  of  such  a  pros- 
pective constituency  ?  Shall  North  Carolina  continue  to  tax  her 
people  to  raise  a  school  fund  and  then  stand  still  and  see  72  per 
cent,  of  it  squandered  by  her  children  remaining  at  home  and 
not  attending  school  ?  Is  such  a  course  in  accord  with  the  laws 
of  a  wise  and  judicious  system  of  economy?  Will  not  our  next 
Legislature  devise  some  plan  whereby  the  poor  ignorant  children 
of  North  Carolina  may  be  enabled  to  secure  the  full  benefits  of 
our  public  schools,  and  thereby  prevent  such  a  wholesale  squan- 
dering or  waste  of  the  public  school  fund? 

North  Carolina  is,  by  virtue  of  her  present  Constitution,  simply 
one  of  the  stockholders  or  partners  in  our  National  government, 
and  her  members  in  Congress  are  simply  her  proxies  to  represent 
her  diversified  interests  in  this  great  national  compact.  And  if 
North  Carolina  would  have  her  wisest  and  best  men  selected  and 
elected  to  look  after  her  best  interest  in  this  compact,  she  must 
take  steps,  and  that  without  delay,  to  bring  to  the  ballot-box  a 
constituency  which,  for  intelligence  and  comprehension,  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

Give  to  our  noble  State  a  school  system  which  provides  ample 
means  for  the  education  of  her  people,  and  let  the  system  be 
restricted  by  a  law  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  parent  to 
place  his  children  in  either  a  public  or  private  school  until  they 
are  qualified,  by  virtue  of  education,  to  meet  successfully  the 
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complex  studies  of  both  State  and  national  citizenship,  and  then 
it  will  be  that  her  unparalleled  natural  resources  will  be 
developed,  her  waste  places  built  up,  and  her  people  become 
thrifty,  prosperous  and  happy,  and  North  Carolina,  as  nature 
intended  her,  the  paradise  of  the  American  Union. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  GSMES. 

A    GEOGRAPHICAL    PUZZLE. 

BY    MAY    MYRTLE. 

One  Sunday  morning,  as  I  was  comfortably  seated  reading 
Irving's  Life  of — the  capital  of  Ohio — a  city  of  Maryland — 
who  never  gave  me  a  moment's  peace,  exclaimed :  "  My — island 
off  the  coast  of  Maine! — it  is  high  time  you  dressed  for  church." 
The  morning  was — a  State  of  South  America — and  I  dreaded 
going  out;  but  my  brother,  who  is  as  cunning  as — a  river  in 
Wisconsin — remarked,  "You  know  you  want  to  wear  your — 
town  in  Scotland — to-day."  Thus  reminded,  I  was  soou  ready 
and  set  out — a  cape  east  of  Massachusetts — throwing  a  light — 
mountain  in  Oregon — over  my  bonnet  to  protect  it  from  the — 
mountain  in  South  Africa.  My  brother  declared  that  I  never 
looked  prettier;  but  this  I  knew  was — a  cape  west  of  the 
United  States.  When  we  reached  the  church  we  found  the 
Reverend — town  in  Illinois — in  the  pulpit.  He  is  not  a  favorite 
of  mine,  but  some  persons  think  him  a  very — city  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Russia.  His  text  was  from  one  of  the  epistles  of — 
capital  of  Minnesota.  The  preacher  compared  our  early  beset- 
ting sins  with — a  city  of  western  New  York — and  exhorted  us 
to  follow  the  example  of — a  bay  east  of  Brazil — and  wage  war 
upon  them  until  they  were  all — a  sea  in  Palestine — and  we  safe 
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across — the  river  connecting  Great  Salt  and  Utah  Lakes.  The 
sermon  was  so  long  it  seemed  to  me  it  must  have  covered — a  city 
of  France — but  the  singing  was  really — a  lake  between  the 
United  States  and  British  America.  As  we  came  out  we  heard — 
a  bay  east  of  Michigan — and  I  remarked  that  we  should  soon 
see — a  cape  east  of  Oregon — to  which  my  brother  replied : 
" — a  river  in  Italy — the — island  west  of  Scotland — is  too 
nearly — a  cape  south  of  Ireland — for  that."  On  arriving  at 
home  we  found — a  city  of  Italy — and  dear  little— town  of 
Ohio — already  at  dinner,  but  I  had  so  little  appetite  that  I  was 
only  able  to  swallow  one — bay  of  Long  Island — which  I 
sprinkled  with  a  little — a  lake  of  Utah.  After  taking  a  little — 
island  west  of  Africa — I  felt  somewhat  refreshed,  and  with  the 
Life  of — a  city  in  Florida — written  by — a  sea  north  of  Russia — 
I  retired  to  my  room,  and  made  a  perfect — island  of  South 
America — of  myself  during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

BY   E.   E.    HIELTARD,   SCOTLAND   NECK,    ST.   C 

It  is  not  the  great  things  that  are  done  at  once  (oftener 
attempted  than  done)  in  a  school-room  that  are  always  worth  the 
most.  Great  things  attempted  and  accomplished  are  very  com- 
mendable; and  it  is  very  true  that  he  who  would  do  something- 
great  must  attempt  something  great.  If  there  is  nothing 
attempted  there  will  be  nothing  done.  But  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  too  much  is  attempted  at  once.  Too  often  pupils  are 
led  to  believe  that  they  are  making  greater  progress  than  they 
really  are.  Sometimes  boys  are  allowed  to  attempt  long  and 
rapid  strides  towards  completing  certain  books  by  the  end  of  the 
session  or  by  the  end*  of  the  vear.     Almost  invariably  in  such 
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cases  the  small  important  things  to  be  learned  and  taught  in  that 
book  are  neglected.  The  boy  who  is  thus  allowed  to  pass  over 
his  course  in  the  common  school,  does  the  same  thing  in  the 
academy,  and  when  he  goes  to  college  he.  falls  into  the  habit  of 
learning  things  superficially;  and  the  result  is,  he  has  little  or 
no  originality,  and  fails  to  accomplish  what  his  seemingly  great 
efforts  indicated  he  would. 

Every  teacher  ought  to  be  accurate  in  what  he  teaches;  and 
equally  important  is  it  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  accurate  in 
what  they  learn,  and,  by  all  means,  accurate  in  their  recitations. 
To  insure  this  accuracy  in  teaching  and  in  learning,  there  is 
needed  close  and  constant  attention  to  little  things.  It  often 
becomes  laborious  and  almost  discouraging  to  be  ever  so  careful 
about  little  things ;  but  we  should  remember  that  "  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day." 

The  teachers  in  the  common  schools  and  academies  have  more 
to  do  with  shaping  the  destinies  of  boys  and  girls  than  the  presi- 
dents and  professors  in  the  colleges  of  the  country.  While  this 
is  a  great  and  inestimable  privilege,  it  incurs  a  very  great  respon- 
sibility. Now  the  only  way  for  them  to  meet  this  responsibility 
is  to  teach  wisely  and  well  what  they  attempt.  System  in  teach- 
ing and  attention  to  little  things  are  highly  important  in  this 
work.  System  is  to  save  time,  and  attention  to  little  things  is  to 
make  scholars.  System  requires  that  everything  should  be  done 
in  order  and  at  the  proper  time.  Don't  let  pupils  be  behind  time 
in  coming  into  school.  Be  there  in  time  yourself.  When  the 
minute  arrives  to  call  in  school,  have  the  bell  rung.  Be  prompt 
every  time — it  means  something  to  pupils.  If  a  boy  is  behind, 
hold  him  to  account  for  it.  Have  regulations  as  to  when 
pupils  shall  come  into  their  desks  and  when  they  shall  go  out, 
and  stick  to  regulations.  One  boy  coming  into  school  after  the 
bell  stops  disturbs  the  whole  school.  Let  school  be  dismissed 
promptly.  When  the  time  comes  to  go,  boys  want  to  go,  and 
they  become  restless  if  they  can't  go. 

Ordinarily,  if  pupils  love  their  teacher,  they  will  try  to  please 
him.     There  are  exceptions,  and  in  such  (*ases  it  is  the  teacher's 
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duty  to  sav  "you  shall"  or  "you  shall  not,"  and  he  must  say  it. 
All  these  things  can  be  managed  pleasantly  by  the  teacher  who 
has  the  proper  tact. 

Once  in  school,  every  possible  means  ought  to  be  employed  to 
save  time  both  for  teacher  and  for  pupils.  The  teacher  needs  all 
the  time  he  can  get  for  rest  and  preparation,  and  the  pupils  need 
time  for  rest  and  amusement.  The  teacher  often  does  much 
work  which  the  pupils  ought  to  do,  and  which  they  will  do  if 
properly  taught  to  think  for  themselves. 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  put  a  question  to  a  class  the  second  time, 
but  the  teacher  who  allows  himself  to  repeat  questions  to  his 
classes  will  soon  find  himself  unnecessarily  broken  down.  The 
teacher  who  regularly  hears  eight  recitations  a  day,  if  he  con- 
tinually repeats  questions  to  his  classes,  will  find,  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  that  he  has  asked  questions  and  has  done  talking  enough 
to  have  heard  twelve  classes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  ques- 
tions if  they  are  put  plainly  at  first.  Attention  in  the  class 
avoids  this  trouble.     Ask  for  it,  and,  if  necessary,  command  it. 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  allow  one  class  to  consume  in  recitation 
a  small  portion  of  time  allotted  to  another;  but  if  allowed  it 
brings  confusion. 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  allow  a  boy  to  ask  a  question  while  you 
are  busy;  but  if  tolerated  in  one  case  the  whole  school  will  soon 
get  into  trouble  and  need  help.  Soon  you  have  lost  time  enough 
to  teach  an  extra  class. 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  allow  a  boy  to  leave  the  school-room  soon 
after  school  is  called  in ;  but  let  one  go  and  you  will  have  to  give 
a  new  recess  right  away. 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  let  a  boy  get  a  drink  of  water  during 
study  hours ;  but  let  one  drink  and  the  whole  school  will  almost 
die  of  thirst  before  school  is  out. 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  borrow  a  book,  slate,  pencil  or  bottle  of 
ink ;  but  allow  it  to  one  and  soon  there  will  spring  up  a  neigh- 
borliness  in  school  such  as  you  never  saw  in  your  life. 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  let  two  study  from  the  same  book  or 
assist  each  other  in  their  lessons.  They  seem  kind,  don't  they  ? 
2 
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You  can't  allow  it;  such  kindness  works  mischief  in  a  school- 
room.    Attention  to  these  little  things  saves  time  wonderfully. 

Other  little  things  have  much  to  do  with  making  the  scholar. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  allow  a  boy  an  excuse  for  not  being  pre- 
pared on  recitation.  If  the  excuse  is  plausible,  it  may  be  justly 
and  prudently  accepted;  but  in  no  case  can  you  allow  it  to  pass 
unnoticed.  You  do  the  boy  an  injustice  in  letting  him  pass  over 
it.  It  is  one  step  into  the  habit  of  a  lack  of  being  thorough ; 
and  the  habit  may  grow  from  that  very  circumstance  till  it  ruins 
his  education. 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  pass  a  boy's  example  on  the  blackboard, 
and  tell  him  it  is  right,  except  a  slight  mistake  he  has  made,  it 
may  be  in  bringing  down  or  changing  the  sign  in  some,  problem 
in  Algebra.  This  will  spoil  any  boy.  It  cultivates  a  habit  of 
carelessness  in  the  boy  that  grows  as  he  grows,  and  it  may  ruin 
him. 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  hurry  over  the  last  part  of  a  recitation 
just  once  because  time  is  running  short.  Such  a  thing  grants 
pupils  the  privilege  of  slighting  just  about  that  much  of  each 
lesson.  Better  make  the  recitation  thorough  as  far  as  you  can, 
and  retain  what  is  left  over  for  the  first  of  the  next  lesson. 

As  no  whole  can  exist  without  the  sum  of  its  parts,  so  nothing 
great  can  be  accomplished  without  taking  in  the  little  things; 
and  if  there  is  any  profession  that  demands  it,  surely  it  is  that 
of  teaching.  True  scholarship  rests  on  our  attention  to  little 
things  and  accuracy  in  all. 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  greatest  compliment  he  ever  had 
paid  to  one  of  his  teachers  was  the  remark  of  an  old  class-mate 
since,  who,  in  speaking  of  a  former  teacher,  whose  instruction 
he  had  enjoyed  together  with  the  writer,  remarked:  "He  was 
the  most  accurate  teacher  I  ever  saw." 


An  interested  school  is  a  working  school,  and  a  working 
school  is  self-governed.     Therefore,  interest  your  pupils. 
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R  TEACHER'S  DRESS. 

Little  is  ever  said  or  written  concerning  teachers'  dress,  and 
yet  it  is  not  entirely  unimportant.  To  be  sure,  there  are  weightier 
questions,  but  we  are  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  and 
t<>  pay  Paul  we  must  not  rob  Peter,  nor  lose  sight  of  minor  prob- 
lems in  solving  the  more  difficult  ones.  Dress  is  always  more  or 
less  an  indication  of  character,  and  public  opinion  of  us  will  be 
partly  governed  by  it.  Public  opinion  makes  or  unmakes  our 
reputations  as  teachers  (I  don't  say  "character,"  between  which 
and  reputation  there  is  sometimes  a  vast  difference),  and  therefore, 
we  may  not  entirely  ignore  it,  even  from  a  business  point  of 
view — for  on  our  success  hangs  our  bread  and  butter. 

A  teacher's  dress  should  be  neat,  of  course.  One  who  comes 
to  school  with  dirty  teeth,  soiled  collar,  "blowsy"  hair,  ragged 
gloves,  dusty  shoes  and  other  things,  little  in  themselves,  but 
aggregating  in  a  general  appearance  of  carelessness,  will  hardly 
inspire  precision  of  work  in  pupils.  We  can  scarcely  chide  a 
child  for  unclean  face  if  our  "  finger-nails  are  in  mourning." 

Again,  it  should  be  plain;  something  that  will  not  retain  dirt 
or  show  it  too  plainly.  Gray,  brown  or  any  neutral  color,  is  bet- 
ter than  the  almost  universally  adopted  black,  for  which  the 
chalk-dust  seems  to  have  a  particular  affection.  By  plain,  I  do 
not  at  all  mean  devoid  of  prettiness;  only,  to  simply  be  an  ani- 
mated fashion-plate  indicates  too  much  time  and  thought  spent 
in  the  wrong  direction.  The  "golden  mean"  will  not  be  eon- 
spieuous,  will  not  be  singular.  One  should  neither  be  finical  nor 
slovenly. 

As  to  material.  Give  me  something  that  will  wash  ;  ginghams 
for  spring  and  fall,  cambrics,  percales  or  seersuckers  for  summer, 
and-  flannels  for  winter.  I  mention  these  materials  as  beino- 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  prints,  muslins  and  cashmeres,  and 
economy  has  to  enter  into  the  calculations  of  most  of  ns.  Jew- 
elrv  should  be  excluded.     I  do  not  mean  cuff-buttons  nor  breast- 
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pins.  These  may  be  necessary,  but  good  taste  and  common  sense 
combine  to  forbid  the  display  of  bracelets,  ear-rings  and  necklaces 
in  the  school-room. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  and  perhaps  with  profit,  but  "  a 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." — School  Journal. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

WAKE  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on  Saturday, 
24th  of  November,  in  the  Centennial  Graded  School  building, 
at  Raleigh. 

The  President,  Professor  J.  J.  Fray,  being  absent  on  account 
of  serious  illness,  Professor  Hugh  Morson  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Purefoy,  of  Wake  Forest,  and -Mr.  J.  W.  Jack- 
son and  Miss  Lillian  Branson,  of  Raleigh,  enrolled  their  names  as 
members  of  the  Association. 

A  very  interesting  paper  was  prepared  and  read  by  Professor 
Morson,  on  the  correct  uses  of  the  personal  pronouns.  The  essay 
was  full  of  practical  information  and  hints  upon  this  important 
subject.  All  the  rules  were  carefully  and  correctly  stated,  and 
in  language  so  clear  that  they  could  be  easily  understood,  and  the 
numerous  illustrations  were  so  appropriate  that  the  correct  uses  of 
these  pronouns  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Professor  J.  A.  McAlpine  continued  this  subject  by  stating 
several  examples  wherein  the  pronouns  are  incorrectly  used  and 
the  mistakes  scarcely  noticed. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  being  "  How  to  Teach  Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic,"  Professor  McAlpine  introduced  the  topic 
by  reading  an  essay  prepared  by  Miss  Maggie  McDowell.  The 
writer  handled  the  subject  in  a  masterly  manner  and  presented 
many  excellent  ideas  and  plans  by  which  elementary  arithmetic 
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may  be  most  successfully  taught  to  the  young  pupils.  The  essay 
abounded  in  many  pleasant  references  and  illustrations  which 
were  much  enjoyed  by  the  teachers. 

The  second  speaker  upon  the  subject,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Cooper,  offered 
a  very  interesting  and  forcible  paper,  thoroughly  elucidating 
the  most  rational  plan  of  developing  a  knowledge  of  the  first 
arithmetical  principles  in  the  minds  of  children.  She  held  that 
a  set  of  arbitrary  rules  cannot  be  successfully  used  without  very 
frequent  illustration  and  application  of  their  principles.  The 
usual  dryness  of  this  subject  must  be  removed,  then  the  child 
will  like  the  study  and  begin  to  inquire  for  himself,  and  thus  the 
victory  will  be  more  than  half  gained. 

Professor  Xeeley,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  being  present,  was 
welcomed  and  invited  to  speak  upon  some  of  the  matters  before 
the  body,  and  he  responded  in  a  few  very  pleasant  and  appro- 
priate remarks,  and  specially  complimented  the  excellence  of  the 
papers  which  had  been  read. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Professor  Morson,  Mrs. 
Cooper  and  Miss  McDowell,  for  the  excellent  essays  which  they 
had  prepared. 

The  following  subject  was  adopted  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  December:  "Best  method  .if 
teaching  Reading,"  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barbee  and  Miss  Jennie 
Gales  were  appointed  to  prepare  the  introductory  essays.  Dis- 
cussion to  be  continued  by  Miss  Pattie  Lawrence  and  Mr.  I.  C. 
Blair.  There  will  also  be  a  discussion  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  County  Superintendents  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
County  Teachers'  Associations. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  President,  Professor  Fray,  in  his  illness,  and  hop- 
ing for  his  speedy  recovery. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  every  teacher  in  the  county  shall  be 
present  at  the  next  meeting. 
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JOLLY  OLD  SSINT  NICH0L1S. 


Jolly  old  Saint  Nicholas, 

Lean  your  ear  this  way ! 
Don't  you  tell  a  single  soul 

What  I'm  going  to  say : 
Christmas  eve  is  coming  soon ; 

Now,  you  dear  old  man, 
AVhisper  what  you'll  bring  to  me ; 

Tell  me  if  you  can. 
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When  the  clock  is  striking-  twelve, 

When  I'm  fast  asleep, 
Down  the  chimney  broad  and  black, 

With  your  pack,  you'll  creep. 
All  the  stockings  you  will  find 

Hanging  ki  a  row  ; 
Mine  will  be  the  shortest  one — 

You'll  be  sure  to  know. 

Johnny  wants  a  pair  of  skates; 

Susy  wants  a  dolly; 
Nelly  wants  a  story  book — 

She  says  dolls  are  folly; 
As  for  me,  my  little  brain 

Isn't  very  bright; 
Choose  for  me,  Old  Santa  Claus, 

What  you  think  is  right. 

— Selected. 


A  teacher  iii  a  public  school  had  been  accustomed  to  require 
her  pupils  to  say,  "  The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line  passing 
around  the  earth,"  etc.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  the  boys 
and  girls  had  no  idea  what  an  imaginary  line  meant,  until  one 
day  a  visitor  asked  them  how  wide  they  thought  the  equator 
was.  Some  thought  it  was  five  thousand  miles  wide,  and  others 
said  they  could  jump  over  it.  The  visitor  then  asked  how 
they  thought  ships  got  over  it.  One  pupil  said  he  thought  the 
crews  got  out  and  drew  them  over;  another  said  that  he  had  read 
that  a  canal  had  been  dug  through  it.  "  What  is  the  name  of  the 
canal?"  was  asked.  "The  Suez  Canal,"  was  the  reply." — New 
York  School  Journal. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

LENOIR  COUNTY  TE1CMERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  met  in  the  court- 
house at  Kinston,. on  Saturday,.  November  10th,  and  organized 
"  The  Lenoir  County  Teachers'  Association,"  with  the  following 
permanent  officers : 

President — Dr.  P.  H.  Lewis,  of  Kinston  College. 

Vice-President — Professor  J.  Y.  Joyner,  of  La  Grange  Colle- 
giate Institute. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  F.  N.  Skinner,  of  Bethel 
Academy. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting,  December  8th.  At  this  meeting  Prof.  John 
R.  Harding,  of  Kinston  College,  will  deliver  an  address  on  some 
educational  subject. 

All  teachers,  friends  of  education  and  the  public  generally,  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 


WHAT  IS  MONEY? 

BY  R.  M.  BOTHER,  TREASURES  GERMAN    SAVINGS  BANK,  BALTIMORE,  MI). 

Money  is,  as  a  rule,  written  about  and  spoken  of  by  theorists 
as  a  mysterious  and  difficult  subject  to  treat  of;  but  if  we  look 
upon  the  subject  calmly  and  stay  within  proper  bounds  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  we  will  find  that  all  this  mystery  is  imagi- 
nary and  not  real.  What  is  money?  If  we  want  an  answer 
stating  the  functions  of  money,  we  will  find  the  following  cor- 
rect and  easily-understood  reply :  A  medium  of  exchange ;  a  ■ 
measure  of  values,  and  a  store  of  values.     But  if  we  desire  to 
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know  what  is  and  what  is  not  money,  we  will  find  almost  as 
many  theories  as  we  have  theorists.  Why?  Because  everyone 
extends  the  meaning  of  the  word  beyond  the  real  and  proper 
limits  to  suit  his  own  extensive,  much — but,  in  reality,  nothing — 
embracing  theory.  Most  people  look  upon  almost  everything  as 
money,  from  pure  gold  coins  down  to  an  order  of  an  old  cobbler 
on  a  rum-mill  for  a  pint  of  gin.  This  is  a  mystery!  It  is 
claimed  that  such  things  are  money,  but  what  it  is  that  makes 
them  such  cannot  be  explained.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  money, 
and  that  is  a  thing  which  is  voluntarily  received  in  exchange, 
because  it  is  in  itself  an  equivalent  for  the  thing  exchanged,  has 
the  value  it  measures  and  can  be  stored  away  for  future  use  on 
its  own  merits,  having  intrinsic  worth  and  value  :  this  is  money  ; 
and  anything  which  is  claimed  to  be  money,  but  has  not  these 
properties,  is  not  money,  but  either  a  substitute  for  or  a  repre- 
sentative of  money  or  a  gross  fraud.  Governments  very  natu- 
rally take  it  upon  themselves  to  fix  the  unit  measure  of  values, 
money,  just  the  same  as  they  fix  the  unit  of  the  measures  of  bulk, 
weight  and  length.  Our  government  has  fixed  that  25.8  grains 
gold,  900  fine,  shall  be  the  unit  measure  of  values,  and  has 
named  it  dollar,  divided  into  100  parts  called  cents.  This  is 
money,  and  will  act  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  measure  of  values 
and  store  of  values  on  its  own  merits,  worth  and  value,  and 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing  else,  will  do  it  as  acceptably.  Money 
as  here  understood,  is  riches  and  wealth,  and  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  deny  this.  True,  it  may  be  idle,  and  is  then  idle  wealth,  but 
wealth  all  the  same.  Tools  stored  away*-&re  also  idle,  but  tools 
nevertheless  ;  and  money  is  a  tool  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


I  maintain,  my  friends,  that  every  one  of  us  should  seek 
out  the  best  teacher  whom  he  can  find ;  first,  for  ourselves,  and 
then  for  the  youth,  regardless  of  expense  or  anything. — Plato. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

HURRAH  ! 

BY    ALEX.    L.    PHILLIPS,    CLINTON,    N.    C. 

Does  it  not  encourage  you  greatly,  Mr.  Editor,  to  receive  such 
articles  as  that  in  your  last  issue,  headed  "Some  Thoughts  on 
reaching  and  Books  ?"  It  was  written  by  a  lady-teacher  whose 
State  pride  has  been  touched  by  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
a  book-writer.  Would  you  not  be  glad,  sir,  to  see  all  the  women 
in  North  Carolina  really  "mad"  at  the  neglect  and  ignorance  of 
our  good  old  State?  When  they  get  mad,  it  is  said  that  they 
just  will  talk,  and  that  is  just  what  we  need. 

Is  it  not  partly  our  own  fault  that  "  Scribner's  Geographical 
Reader"  treats  us  so  shamefully"?  How  many  of  us  teachers 
have  ever  taken  time  to  write  one  word  to  drive  away  this  lament- 
able ignorance? 

Miss  Warren  calls  upon  some  one  to  write  an  account  of  a 
journey  through  our  State.  That  is  a  capital  idea.  But  instead 
of  writing  an  account  of  a  journey,  I  will  tell  of  a  plan  that  I 
have  adopted  to  teach  my  boys  a  love  of  home.  It  is  simply  a 
plan,  and  I  will  be  thankful  to  some  one  who  will  suggest  im- 
provements.    Here  it  is : 

If  any  one  were  to  enter  my  school-room  he  would  see,  in  its 
north-east  corner,  a  large  cupboard.  It  stood  out  in  the  rain  last 
year.  Some  time  ago  I  told  my  boys  that  wo  were  going  to  open . 
a  museum.  Many  of  them  did  not  know  what  that  was.  So  I 
stepped  to  the  blackboard,  after  giving  them  the  idea,  and  wrote 
the  word  there.  I  adjourned  school  and  we  all  went  out  to  bring- 
in  our  cupboard.  It  was  dirty  and  stained.  So  we  turned  it 
over  on  its  back,  and,  with  water,  cloths  and  sand,  we  soon 
scoured  it  clean.  We  had  lots  of  fun.  I  christened  it  the  Joseph 
Holmes  Museum,  in  honor  of  a  professor  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Monday  afternoon  is  the  time  for  new  specimens  to  be  received. 
The  boys  have  been  collecting  about  two  months.     Here  are  some 
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of  the  specimens  that  we  already  have:  About  fifty  varieties  of 
wood,  all  labeled;  about  twenty-five  different  insects;  about  six 
fine  cocoons;  some  Indian  arrow-heads;  an  Indian  battle-axe; 
some  shark's  teeth ;  some  shells;  a  petrified  clam-shell;  a  twin 
hickory-nut;  some  Indian  bones  and  beads.  Now,  all  these  were 
obtained  by  the  boys  themselves,  from  one  source  or  another. 
Their  interest  in  the  work  is  as  yet  unabated.  When  a  boy 
brings  a  specimen  he  has  to  tell  us  about  it.  When  he  has  told 
all  that  he  knows,  I  take  up  the  subject.  We  have  had  several 
conversations  about  woods  and  insects.  They  can  draw  a  decent 
bee,  and  can  tell  how  many  wings  and  legs  and  divisions  of  the 
body  it  has.  When  the  arrow-heads  came  in  I  told  them  about 
bows,  arrows,  blow-guns,  &c.  When  we  received  the  shark's 
teeth  I  told  them  that  huge  monsters  of  the  sea  may  once  have 
chased  each  other  over  the  spot  where  we  were  then  sitting,  &c, 
<fec.  Not  long  ago,  my  partner  and  I  took  our  whole  school  of 
over  fifty  boys  to  dig  open  an  Indian  mound.  They  were  wild 
with  excitement  over  the  work,  and  when  we  fouud  the  first  skel- 
eton— well,  you  should  have  seen  them !  We  got  some  human 
bones  for  our  museum.  Thus  far  our  collection  has  not  cost 
twenty-five  cents.  We  are  expecting  a  collection  of  North  Caro- 
lina minerals.     When  that  conies  we  will  study  mineralogy. 

Does  some  one  ask  "what  good  is  all  this  going  to  do?"     Let's 
see.     It  has  already  done  good. 

1.  I  have  at  my  hand  objects  for  word -teaching. 

2.  It  increases  a  boy's  pride  in  his  school. 

3.  It  encourages  a  boy  to  study  nature. 

4.  It  gives  him  food  for  thought. 

5.  It  cultivates  a  genuine  love  for  home.     He  who  has  enough 
to  love  and  study  at  his  hand  needs  not  to  go  away  in  search  of  it. 

6.  It  teaches  a  boy  to  love  and  reverence  God.     This  alone  is 
worth  all  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  undertaking;. 


Never  make  the   study    of   the    Bible   a    punishment  in 
school. — Page. 
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A  MINDFUL  OF  PROVERBIAL  EXPRESSIONS. 

FROM    ENGLISH    CLASSIC    AUTHORS. 

1.  Necessity,  the  mother  of  invention. — Farquhar. 

2.  Death  loves  a  shining  mark. —  Young. 

3.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law. — Pope. 

4.  While  there  is  life  there's  hope. —  Gay. 

5.  The  very  pink  of  perfection. —  Goldsmith. 

6.  Forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. — Burke. 

7.  Small  Latin  and  less  Greek. — Ben  Johnson. 

8.  The  child  is  father  of  the  man. —  Wordsworth. 

9.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever .-^-Keats. 

10.  Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. — Shakespeare. 

11.  To  maken  vertue  of  necessite. —  Chaucer. 

12.  Comparisons  are  odious. — Donne. 

13.  Bear  up  and  steer  right  onward. — Milton. 

14.  To  err  is  human  ;  to  forgive,  divine. — Pope. 

15.  Learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. —  Goldsmith. 

16.  Barkis  is  willin'. — Dickens. 

17.  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. — Pope. 

18.  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. — Shakespeare. 

19.  Look  before  you  ere  you  leap. — Samuel  Butler. 

20.  Remedy  worse  than  the  disease. — Beicon. 

21.  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? — Lowell. 

22.  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. — Campbell. 

23.  Plain  living  and  high  thinking. —  Wordsworth. 

24.  Bread  is  the  staif  of  life. — Swift. 

25.  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn. —  Gray. 

26.  Sea  of  upturned  faces. — Scott. 

27.  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. — Pope. 

28.  The  human  face  divine. — Milton. 

29.  Youth  on  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm. — Gray. 

30.  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground. — Addison. 

31.  Talkers  are  no  good  doers. — Shakespeare. 
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32.  Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink.—  Wordsworth. 

33.  The  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul. — Pope. 

34.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. — Shakespeare. 

35.  None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. — Dryden. 

36.  On  the  perilous  edge  of  battle. — Milton. 

37.  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. — Shakespeare. 

38.  A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in  it. — Byron. 

39.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. —  Gray. 

40.  When  found,  make  a  note  of. — Dickens. 

41.  Come,  gentle  spring!  ethereal  mildness !  come.  —  Thomson. 

42.  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. —  Cowper. 

43.  Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! — Scott. 

44.  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. — Moore. 

45.  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. — Bulwer. 

— Blaisdelfs  Memory  Quotations. 


[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher. J 

WHY  IS  IT? 

BY    AN    ENQUIRER. 

Why  are  many  graduates  of  our  colleges  of  the  present  day 
not  as  well  educated  as  the  men  who  graduated  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago?  This  is  a  question  which  is  often  asked,  and 
it  demands  some  attention,  for  observation  shows  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  does  actually  exist,  and  we  ought  to  know  the  reason. 
We  have  for  a  lone;  time  been  investio-ating  this  matter  and  think 
the  blame  lies  at  the  door  of  the  modern  "  elective  "  feature  which 
is  now  adopted  by  most  of  the  colleges.  Thirty  years  ago  there 
was  a  "regular"  college  course,  thorough  and  complete,  and  each 
student  was  obliged  to  finish  the  entire  curriculum  before  obtain- 
ing  his  diploma.     Such  a  good  old  plan  has  almost  faded  from 
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view,  while  the  "elective"  system  now  floods  the  land.  This 
new  plan  allows  a  student  to  "take"  only  Latin  arfd  Mathe- 
matics, or  Latin  and  Greek,  or  Physics  and  Chemistry,  or  any 
other  two  or  three  branches  he  may  elect  to  study.  The  result 
is  plain — the  young  man  leaves  college  with  "distinguished 
honors"  and  his  diploma,  but  he  is  not  a  full  graduate  and  edu- 
cated in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  return  of  all  our  colleges  to  the 
regular  and  complete  curriculum  system,  which  is  the  only  true 
plan  of  making  an  educated  graduate. 


NO  PLACE  FOR  IfiZINESS. 

The  school-room  is  no  place  for  laziness.  We  have  heard  of 
teachers  who  believe  otherwise,  and  who  proved  their  faith  by 
their  works,  if  their  dreamy  indolence  could  be  called  work. 
Now  and  then  we  find  a  man  who  seems  to  have  run  over  the  list 
of  vocations  for  the  sole  purpose  of  selecting  the  one  least  dis- 
turbing to  his  tranquil  nature.  It  so  happens  that  he  regards  the 
school-room  as  a  quiet  haven  where  he  can  anchor  and  enjoy 
immunity  "from  every  cumbering  care."  Comment  is  unneces- 
sary. 

We  sometimes  see  a  teacher  who  is  a  prodigy  of  activity.  He 
is  every  where,  sees  everything — some  things  he  ought  not  to  see — 
and  wants  to  do  everything,  even  the  reciting  for  his  classes. 
We  suggest  that  there  is  a  counterfeit  activity  that  is  worth  but 
little  more  than  the  movements  of  a  puppet  led  about  by  wires. 
It  is  made  up  of  fidgety,  nervous  movements,  and  does  not  issue 
from  any  fountain  of  power  and  energy  within.  There  are  some 
wriggling  pieces  of  humanity  that  cannot  be  still  from  sheer  ina- 
bility. What  looks  like  industry  in  the  school-room  is  some- 
times found  to  be  littleness  and  weakness  trying  to  hide  in  the 
"mint,  anise  and  cumin,"  while  the  "weightier  matters"  of  edu- 
cation are  left  untouched. — Arkansas  School  Journal. 
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CONCERNING  OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  following  circular  has  been  recently  issued  by  the  State 
Association  of  County  Superintendents.  Important  questions 
are  herein  propounded,  and  they  deserve  the  careful  consideration 
of  every  North  Carolinian  : 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Instruction,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  1.  Thata  committee,  of  seven,  consisting  of  Professors  Winston  and  Dagger 
State  Superintendent  Scarborough,  and  County  Superintendents  Long,  Rothrock,  Royal 
and  Smith,  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  circular-letter  to  be  sent  to  all  prominent  educa- 
tors of  the  State,  and  County  Superintendents,  asking  their  opinion  as  to  what  changes 
are  necessary  in  the  school  law. 

Resolved,  2.  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  directed  to  forward  such  circular- 
letter  and  condense  their  replies  in  a  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association. 

The  objecf  °f  this  resolution  is  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  educators  and 
County  Superintendents  of  North  Carolina,  in  studying,  criticising  and  improv- 
ing our  public  school  law  and  public  school  system.  Will  you  not  contribute 
to  this  cause  the  results  of  your  own  experience  and  reflection? 

The  following  points  are  suggested  to  you  for  discussion.  You  will  please 
write  fully  your  opinion  on  such  points  as  you  choose,  and  also  on  any  addi- 
tional subjects  relating  to  the  school  law  or  system.  The  County  Superinten- 
dents of  North  Carolina  have  the  best  opportunities  for  observing  the  practical 
operation  of  the  school  law  and  system,  for  detecting  its  weak  points,  and  sug- 
gesting remedies.  They  owe  it  to  themselves  and  the  children  of  the  State 
that  these  opportunities  be  used  to  good  advantage.  Let  us  observe  carefully 
the  system,  confer  our  opinions,  agree  on  the  remedies  and  unite  together  in 
educating  public  sentiment  and  securing  the  gradual  perfection  of  the  public 
school  system. 

It  is  hoped  that  early  in  1885,  during  the  session  of  the  next  Legislature, 
the  Association  may  meet  in  the  city  of  Kaleigh,  by  which  time  we  may  be 
enabled  to  suggest  and  enforce  many  beneficial  changes  in  our  school  law. 

Address  N.  S.  SMITH,   Corresponding  Secretary, 

Leaksville,  N.  C. 

SUBJECTS   FOR    CONSIDERATION: 


1.  The  necessity  for  County  Superintendents  of  schools  and  for  the  regular 
inspection  of  schools. 

2.  How  to  obtain  the  best  school  committees. 

3.  Should  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  required  to 
visit  each  county  in  North  Carolina  at  least  once  during  his  term  of  office,  and 
address  the  teachers  ? 
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4.  Should  the  County  Superintendents  be  required  to  address  their  teachers 
at  least  once  a  year  ? 

5.  Should  County  Institutes  be  required  to  be  held  in  each  county  once  a 
year  ? 

6.  Should  uniformity  in  text-books  be  enforced  ? 

7.  Should  the  teacher's  grade  of  certificate  depend  both  on  his  examination 
and  on  his  work  in  the  school-room  as  seen  by  the  County  Superintendents? 

8.  Should  there  be  two  school  sessions  each  day,  with  a  long  recess  at  dinner, 
or  one  long  session,  say  from  9  to  2  o'clock,  with  short  recesses? 

9.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  size  of  the  school  districts;  are  they  too 
large  or  too  small  ? 

10.  Are  too  many  studies  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools? 

11.  Are  the  County  Boards  of  Education,  as  at  present  constituted,  satisfac- 
tory?    If  not,  suggest  a  better  system. 

12.  Should  not  the  County  Boards  of  Education  have  discretionary  power 
in  regard  to  the  salary  of  the  County  Superintendent? 

13.  Should  not  the  general  educational  fund  be  large  enough  to  support  the 
public  school  four  months? 

14.  Should  not  the  school  system  of  the  State  be  controlled  by  educators  ? 
How  can  this  be  accomplished? 

15.  Should  teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates  be  required  to  be  exam- 
ined each  year?  Should  it  not  be  left  discretionary  with  the  County  Superin- 
tendent whether  he  may  renew  the  certificate? 

16.  Should  the  public  schools  be  taught  in  one  continuous  term,  or  in  two 
terms  at  different  times  of  the  year  ? 

17.  Should  there  be  only  one  grade  of  certificate,  and  that  a  high  one? 

18.  Is  not  the  fee  paid  by  teachers  for  certificates,  when  granted  on  other 
than  legal  days,  detrimental? 

19.  What  do  you  think  of  national  aid  ?  If  granted,  do  you  oppose  a  joint 
administration  of  the  funds  by  State  and  Federal  officers? 

20.  Have  you  any  other  ideas  to  advance  on  any  other  subject  that  may  be 
of  service  to  the  improvement  of  the  school  law  or  system  ? 


Before  requiring  the  class  to  read  the  paragraphs  consecu- 
tively, sometimes  select  a  single  paragraph  and  let  each  member 
of  the  class  read  it  in  rotation.  Between  each  rendition  call  on 
such  of  the  class  as  have  observed  errors  to  raise  their  hands. 
Then  let  these  corrections  be  given  so  that  all  will  understand 
them,  before  the  next  reads.  Grant  precedence  to  those  who 
make  the  most  important  corrections.— Fowle. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

On  the  afternoon  before  Christmas  a  bine-eyed  maiden,  of  some 
ten  summers,  knelt  on  a  chair  by  the  window,  looking  very,  very 
thoughtful. 

On  the  window-sill  stood  a  little  rose-bush,  given  to  Myrtle 
when  scarce  more  than  a  slip  in  the  early  summer.  Under  her 
cherishing  care  it  had  grown  and  flourished,  until  now,  in  this 
warm,  bright  room,  where  the  sunshine  lingered  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  it  had  dreamed  of  spring,  and  put  forth  its  first  bud, 
despite  the  snow  and  cold  without. 

And  what  a  lovely  bud  it  was!  a  rich  tea-rose  bud,  almost  a 
finger  in  length,  the  soft,  creamy  petals  folded  and  interfolded 
with  such  matchless  grace,  and  giving  out  from  its  heart  the  most 
exquisite  perfume. 

Myrtle  loved  flowers  passionately,  and  there  was  an  added  ten- 
derness in  her  feeling  for  this  one,  born  of  the  care  she  had 
bestowed  upon  it. 

But  what  made  her  look  at  it  so  gravely  now?  No  worm  or 
insect  was  sapping  its  life,  nor  marring  its  beauty.  No!  the 
thought  was-  in  her  own  heart.  That  morning  she  had  heard  her 
mother  tell  of  a  little  sick  girl,  no  older  than  herself,  half  of 
whose  life  had  been  spent  upon  a  bed  of  hopeless,  helpless  suffer- 
ino-.  Ever  since,  the  longing  had  been  in  her  heart:  "If  I  onlv 
had  something  to  carry  her  to-morrow  that  could  make  her  a  little 
bit  glad."  And  now,  as  she  looked  at  her  beautiful  rose,  she 
thought  of  the  long,  happy  summer,  when  she  had  roamed  the 
garden  and  fields,  gathering  flowers  at  her  own  sweet  will,  while, 
perhaps,  poor  Alice  had  never  seen  one  grow. 

But  she  looked  lovingly,  regretfully  at  her  pet;  she  would  not 
have  any  flowers  but  this,  either,  until  spring,  but  the  verse  which 
she  learned  that  morning  came  buck  to  her:  " Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me,"  and  forthwith  she  went  to  consult  "mamma.'' 
She  was  not  disappointed  in  her  mother's  full  sympathy  and 
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cooperation.  So  as  early  as  possible  next  morning,  the  pretty 
rose-bush,  with  its  peerless  bud,  was  carefully  pinned  up  in  a 
thick  covering  of  paper,  and  Myrtle  carried  it  tenderly  in  her 
arms,  picking  her  cautious  steps  over  the  slippery  places,  as  she 
walked  by  her  mother's  side,  in  the  crisp,  Christmas  air. 

There  was  no  gleam  of  Christmas  joy  in  the  poor,  wan  face  of 
the  sick  child — nothing  but  pain  and  weariness.  But  Myrtle  put 
down  her  burden  on  the  chair  by  the  bed,  and  as  she  unpinned 
its  wrappings,  she  said :  "  I  wanted  to  bring  you  something,  Alice, 
because  it  is  Christmas,  you  know,  and  I  had  nothing  else  to 
bring." 

When  it  was  uncovered,  and  stood  revealed  in  all  its  queenly 
beauty,  the  pale,  pitiful  face  did  light  up  with  a  strange  pleasure. 
For  one  moment  she  forgot  her  pain,  and  stretching  her  thin 
hands  towards  it,  she  begged  wistfully,  "O,  let  me  smell  it,  just 
once." 

"It  is  yours — your  very  own,"  Myrtle  said,  lifting  it  nearer, 
so  that  Alice  could  touch  the  velvety  leaves  and  inhale  the  deli- 
cious fragrance. 

"  And  see,  you  can  keep  it  right  here  beside  you,  in  this  nice, 
sunny  window,  where  this  bud  will  live  a  right  long  time,  and 
when  it  is  gone,  there  are  two  more  coming." 

The  sick  child  did  not  spedk  many  thanks,  but  Myrtle  knew 
her  rose-bush  would  be  as  well  beloved  now  as  ever.  And  for 
many  a  day  the  blessing  of  that  kindly  deed  lingered  in  each 
little  maiden's  heart,  like  the  smile  of  the  Saviour  when  He  took 
the  little  ones  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them. — Electro. 


A  bad  boy  can  frequently  be  reformed  by  having  confidence 
reposed  in  him.  Let  him  do  something  that  assists  you  or  some 
pupil  when  you  observe  that  he  is  inclined  to  be  out  of  order. 
The  nature  of  the  work  assigned  to  him  must  depend  on  the 
boy.  Convert  thus  indirectly  his  propensity  for  doing  bad  into 
a  desire  to  do  good. — Ex. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 

BY    MRS.    MIRIAM   C.    COOPER,    RALEIGH,    N.   C. 

This  essay  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  fully  cover  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  first  place,  abler  heads  than  mine  are  still  at  variance 
on  this  question,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  thoroughly  discuss 
this  important  point  in  teaching  would  take  more  time  than  I 
can  possibly  give  to  it  at  this  time.  All  I  can  do  is  to  lay  before 
you  a  few  facts  which  have  come  under  my  experience  as  a  teacher, 
and  from  them  deduce  a  proposition,  the  complete  proof  of  which 
lies  still  in  the  future — although,  I  believe,  not  so  far  but  what 
we  can  almost  see  it. 

Elementary  arithmetic  is,  in  two  particulars,  different  from 
most  all  other  primary  studies,  and  in  one  of  these  differences  lies 
the  ease,  and  in  the  other  the  difficulty  of  teaching  it.  In  the 
first  place,  arithmetic,  like  its  sister  study,  geometry,  has  coherence 
between  one  part  and  the  other ;  the  rules  are  mutually  dependent 
one  on  the  other ;  there  is  a  logical  sequence  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  and  the  teacher  who  can  soonest  impress  this  fact  on  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  and  make  them  see  that  this  is  so,  will  have 
least  trouble — other  things  being  equal — in  teaching  this  science. 

As  soon  as  a  child  learns  that  there  is  a  reason  for  the  several 
primary  rules  of  arithmetic,  that  there  is  a  natural  and  rational 
plan  in  the  way  thev  are  arranged,  so  soon  is  his  or  her  interest 
and  curiosity  aroused,  and  this  is  the  first  and  most  important 
step  in  any  study.  For  to  the  child  within  whose  grasp  this  has 
never  been  placed,  who  regards  the  study  with  apathy,  if  not  dis- 
like, each  new  rule  is  an  adamantine  wall  of  uninteresting  fact 
evolved  from  the  chaos  of  the  unknown  and  placed  in  his  path- 
way for  him  to  butt  against,  and  perhaps  through,  if  his  brain 
be  hard  enough.  Understand  me  in  this;  do  not  try  to  teach 
this  fact  as  a  positive  lesson,  do  not  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  rule 
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or  statement  at  first — this  would  only  confuse  him,  would  only 
add  another  and  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  path.  Keep  it  in 
your  own  mind  continually,  let  it  show  out  in  your  teaching,  take 
every  opportunity  to  illustrate  it,  and  if  you  faithfully  do  this 
you  will  find  that,  almost  before  you  expect  it,  your  pupils  will 
be  ready  to  receive  it  as  the  statement  of  a^  natural  sequence  of 
what  they  have  been  unconsciously  learning  and  observing. 
When  this  happens,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  "drag"  which 
will  have  been  taken  off  your  recitations;  the  reason  of  this  will 
be  that  the  children  will  have  gained  an  interest  in  the  study  as 
a  study.  It  will  be  no  longer  a  succession  of  hard  words,  harder 
rules  and  unmeaning  figures;  their  curiosity,  as  well  as  their 
interest,  will  have  been  aroused;  they  will  desire  to  know  the 
next  step  in  the  series,  and  their  minds  will  be  following  it,  search- 
ing for  it,  and  perhaps  anticipating  it. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  this  is  impossible,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  troubles  with  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  is  the  fact 
that  they  cannot,  or  will  not  see  anything  in  arithmetic  but  a  mass 
of  unconnected  and  arbitrary  rules,  which  may  be  forced  to 
"solve"  the  "examples"  by  which  they  are  followed,  but  which 
have  no  meaning  nor  application  outside  of  the  book  in  which 
they  occur.  Should  they  see,  or  have  recourse  to  another  book 
by  another  author,  they  are  settled  in  this  idea  by  the  fact  that 
the  "rule"  is  entirely  different  (in  form)  from  that  which  they 
have  learned.  The  trouble  with  them  is,  that  they  have  been 
taught  to  adhere  to  the  letter  and  not  to  the  spirit  of  the  rule — 
the  words,  and  not  the  principles,  have  been  learned.  They  have 
been  taught  arithmetic,  not  as  a  beautiful  and  connected  science, 
but  as  a  set  of  unconnected  facts.  In  studying  one  rule  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  them  for  the  rule  following, 
nor  has  any  one  shown  them  the  connection  it  has  with  the  pre- 
ceding subject  studied  by  them.  Had  they  been  taught  from  the 
beginning  the  connection  and  interconnection  of  the  rules  and 
theories  of  this  science  of  sciences;  had  they  been  made  (almost 
unknown  to  themselves)  to  understand  that  there  was  reason  and 
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beauty  in  the  study  they  disliked  and  despised,  do  you  not  sup- 
pose that  there  would  be  more  interest  in  the  study  shown  and 
greater  progress  made  ? 

The  second  difference  of  arithmetic  from  most  all  other  primary 
studies,  is,  that  it  is  to  a  child  "dry"  in  its  facts  and  principles. 
It  is  a  skeleton,  whose  dry  bones  will  rattle  and  defy  all  attempts 
to  revivify  them.  A  child  will  not  learn  for  learning's  sake; 
dry  bread  may  be  the  most  wholesome  diet  for  them,  but  they 
will  eat  much  more  heartily  if  you  butter  it.  If  you  desire  to 
teach  elementary  arithmetic  successfully,  you  must  make  the  facts 
interesting.  We  of  mature  years  may  admire  the  skeleton  for  the 
perfect  mechanism  of  the  parts,  for  the  completeness  and  beauty 
of  the  whole;  but  for  a  child,  flesh  must  be  put  on  the  bones  and 
clothes  over  the  flesh — not  the  cold,  pallid  flesh  of  a  corpse,  nor 
the  dismal  garments  of  the  grave,  but  firm,  ruddy  flesh,  and 
bright,  attractive  garments.  This  lies  entirely  with  the  teacher — 
no  rule  can  be  given,  no  precise  directions  made;  but  it  is  an 
assured  fact,  that  if  you  want  to  teach  children  the  first  princi- 
ples of  arithmetic,  they  must  be  made  interesting.  Let  that 
interest  be  aroused  in  any  way,  by  objects,  by  pictures,  by  prac- 
tical experiments,  or  by  stories ;  once  you  have  deprived  this  study 
of  its  (to  a  child)  apparent  "dryness,"  then  you  have  conquered 
half  its  terrors  for  him.  Two  important  prerequisites  for  the 
successful  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  its  primary  form,  are  patience 
and  tact.  Patience  is,  as  you  all  can  aver,  a  necessary  quality  of 
a  good  teacher,  but  in  no  study  does  it  seem  so  necessary  as  in 
the  proper  teaching  of  primary  arithmetic. 

Very  few  children  seem  to  have  the  "faculty  of  mathematics," 
and  in  order  to  be  certain  that  they  are  thoroughly  taught — that 
is  to  say,  understandingly  taught — you  must  present  and  re-pre- 
sent the  subject  to  them  until  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  last 
one  grasps  the  subject.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  an  inane  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  formula;  change  your  subject,  or  your  manner 
of  illustrating  it.  All  minds  are  not  constituted  alike;  an  expla- 
nation that  may  clearly  present  the  matter  to  one  child  may  only 
confuse  another.     Here  is  where  tact  will  come  to  your  aid,  if 
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you  use  it  properly;  find  out  the  shape  of  the  mind  you  wish  to 
impress,  and  give  it  a  stamp  of  the  same  shape;  because  your 
mind  is  square,  don't  make  all  your  explanations  in  that  shape. 
Put  yourself  for  a  moment  in  the  place  of  the  child,  find  out 
where  it  is  that  the  misfit  is,  and  shape  your  explanation  accord- 
ingly. It  will  help  just  as  much,  or  more,  to  find  out  the  point 
not  understood.  Above  all,  do  not  give  up  because  once  or  twice, 
or  thrice,  trying  fails  to  make  some  of  them  comprehend;  try 
again,  vary  your  example,  change  your  illustration,  take  another 
and  another  view  of  the  subject;  infinite  patience  and  ready  tact 
must  be  your  motto.  Do  not  try  to  teach  too  much  at  once,  nor 
be  too  long  teaching  at  a  time.  "Teach  little  and  often"  is 
almost  an  axiom,  especially  in  teaching  a  science  which  requires  to 
be  comprehended  as  well  as  remembered.  Societies  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  children  from  too  long  periods 
of  bodily  labor,  and  it  would  be  well  if  some  such  steps  were 
taken  in  regard  to  relieving  them  of  long  periods  of  mental  work. 
Moreover,  it  is  suicidal  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  a  long  reci- 
tation tires  and  worries  the  children ;  they  become  dull,  restless 
and  inattentive;  the  teacher  sees  this  and  becomes  annoyed  and 
confused,  and  when  the  recitation  is  over,  teacher  and  class  part 
mutually  dissatisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  recitation  is 
short,  the  children  are  sent  to  their  desks  unwearied,  and  if 
the  explanation  and  illustration  by  the  teacher  have  been  good, 
varied  and  to  the  point,  they  will  think  it  over  by  themselves 
after  they  have  gone  to  their  seats — a  very  great  point  gained, 
Avhich  leads  me  to  another  point  I  wish  to  make,  which  is  this : 
Do  not  be  too  eager  to  tell  the  pupil  everything ;  let  him  arrive 
at  his  conclusions,  if  possible,  by  his  own  thinking.  Give  him 
suggestions,  ask  him  questions  which  will  lead  him  up  to  the 
point  you  wish  to  impress,  but  only  as  a  last  resort  tell  him. 

In  all  your  studies  and  recitations,  teach  the  child  to  think  for 
himself,  if  possible.  What  he  has  arrived  at  by  his  own  mental 
process  is,  so  to  speak,  his  own  property,  the  work  of  his  own 
mind,  and  he  will  take  much  more  interest  in  it  and  remember 
it  longer  than  if  you  gave  him  the  information  or  idea. 
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Now, to  recapitulate  the  points  I  have  hinted  at,  and  with  them 
form  the  proposition  I  spoke  of:  The  best  way  to  teach  elemen- 
tary arithmetic  is  to  make  it  interesting  as  a  study;  to  teach  prin- 
ciples and  facts,  instead  of  rules  and  formula?;  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  facts  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner;  to  let  the 
explanations  and  illustrations  be  concise,  yet  thorough. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  ISLAND  TO-DfiY, 

The  sun  was  bathing  the  beautiful  island  with  a  flood  of  golden 
light  as  we  n eared  its  picturesque  harbor.  In  little  boats  we  went 
ashore,  and  landed  in  the  primitive  manner  of  running  the 
boat  aground  and  pulling  it  up  on  the  shore.  It  was  difficult 
to  realize  that  we  were,  indeed,  on  this  historical,  mysterious 
island  that  imagination  had  pictured  from  childhood's  early  hours 
in  so  many  fanciful  forms.  The  books  tell  you  that  it  was  on 
this  lovely  island  that,  in  1704,  the  celebrated  English  navigator, 
Dampier,  landed  his  coxswain,  Alexander  Selkirk,  with  whom 
he  had  quarreled,  and  left  him  alone  on  this  uninhabited  spot, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  provisions  and  tools.  Here  he  lived 
for  years,  till  he  was  picked  up  by  a  passing  ship,  and  brought 
back  to  Europe.  It  was  from  the  notes  he  made  during  his  soli- 
tary residence  that  Daniel  Defoe  composed  his  incomparable 
work  of  "Robinson  Crusoe."  Xo  book,  doubtless,  ever  held 
childish  interest  with  greater  fascination  than  that  which  describes 
his  wanderings  on  this  mysterious  and  enchanted  island.  That 
which  had  always  seemed  but  a  dreamy  romance  was  now  before 
you.  The  scenes  where  all  the  wild  and  wondrous  experiences 
were  described  are  just  at  hand,  and  you  wander  on,  as  it  were, 
but  just  aroused  from  a  fanciful  dream.  Perchance  it  was  on 
this  sandy  beach  along  which  you  wander  that  Crusoe  first  dis- 
covered the  foot-prints  of  his  good  man  Friday. 
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The  island  is  about  seven  Spanish  leagues  in  circumference,  or 
a  trifle  over  twenty  English  miles.  It  belongs  to  Chili,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  the  government  used  it  as  a  place  for  trans- 
porting convicts,  till  one  night  the  prisoners  arose  in  their  power, 
killed  their  keepers,  and,  taking  the  only  boats  on  the  island,  sailed 
away  and  were  never  heard  of  more.  Of  late  years  the  govern- 
ment has  leased  the  island  to  one  man,  who  pays  something  like 
$2,000  a  year  for  its  use.  This  man  has  a  small  colony  of  work- 
men whom  he  employs  in  cutting  timber,  drying  the  fish  and 
goat  skins  and  sending  them  every  few  months  to  the  markets  at 
Valparaiso. — Rochester  Democrat. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  LOUISVILLE  EXPOSITION. 

AS   SEEN    BY    A    NORTH    CAROLINA    TEACHER. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  the  Exposition,  not  long  ago, 
in  company  with  several  other  teachers ;  and  I  hope  that  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  its  attractions  may  interest  and  instruct  some 
of  those  who  were  debarred  that  privilege. 

The  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention,  entering  at  night,  as 
we  did,  is  the  softness,  yet  the  brilliancy,  of  the  light.  Glancing 
up,  we  find  that  the  whole  building  is  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light;  in  this  instance  the  horseshoe  form  being  used,  placed 
within  a  pear-shaped  bulb.  Thousands  of  these,  arranged  in 
large  clusters,  gave  a  light  fully  equal  to  that  of  day ;  indeed, 
much  brighter  than  we  found  the  next  morninsc,  it  beino;  some- 
what  cloudy.  These  were  upon  the  Edison  patent.  While  upon 
electricity,  I  will  speak  of  the  electric  railroad,  the  only  one  in 
this  country.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  The 
first  thing  that  we  observed  was  the  peculiar  track,  consisting  of 
three  rails,  the  third  being  put  in  the  middle  of  the  road-bed. 
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The  gentleman  in  charge  kindly  answered  our  multitudinous 
questions,  and  from  him  we  learned  that  the  centre  rail  is  posi- 
tive, the  outer  ones  negative.  The  electric  current  is  generated 
in  the  main  building,  in  an  electric  engine,  not  as  large  as  a  sew- 
ing machine.  From  it  the  current  passes  through  thick  wires, 
under  the  road-bed  to  the  positive  rail.  Steel  brushes  are  attached 
to  a  wheel  of  the  propeller  of  the  cars,  which  runs  upon  this  rail. 
These  transmit  the  force  to  the  driving-wheels,  and  after  fulfill- 
ing its  mission,  it  passes  harmlessly  off  from  the  negative  rails. 
Of  course  Ave  rode  upon  this  wonderful  train.  No  dust,  no 
smoke,  no  noise  except  the  sound  of  the  wheels.  We  passed 
through  an  artificial  tunnel,  and  presto !  a  little  horseshoe  of 
light  blazed  out  over  our  heads,  fed  from  the,  surplus  force  of  the 
engine,  if  I  may  call  it  such.  So  little  power  it  required  to  run 
these  cars,  that  our  oracle  grasped  the  negative  and  positive  rails, 
completing  the  circuit,  without  any  perceptible  shock,  merely  a 
slight  tingling.  He  thinks  that  this  invention  will  revolutionize 
local  travel. 

Another  interesting;  feature  was  the  "oil  region."  Imagine 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  with  a  great  quarry  cut  out  of  it  in  one 
place.  Scattered  over  the  mountain  were  derricks,  as  the  gentle- 
man in  charge  there  called  them,  with  the  reservoirs,  both  sta- 
tionary and  movable,  the  pipes  connecting  them,  and  a  train  of 
cars  laden  with  the  oil.  In  the  foreground  was  a  well  in  actual 
operation;  a  steam  engine  was  pumping  the  oil  up,  in  a  steady 
stream,  from  the  well  under  one  of  these  four-sided  derricks. 
The  operations  of  refining,  etc.,  all  being  carried  on  right  before 
one's  eyes.  All  this  in  miniature,  of  course,  but  none  the  less 
interesting  on  that  account. 

From  there  we  went  to  the  brick-machine,  where  we  saw  the 
clay  thrown  into  a  funnel,  coming  out  in  the  shape  of  a  thick 
ribbon,  passing  immediately  under  a  wheel,  with  sharp  blades  so 
placed  on  its  circumference  as  to  cut  the  ribbon  into  perfect  bricks. 
These  passed  off  on  an  endless  ribbon,  presumably  to  the  kiln, 
really  to  another  endless  ribbon,  to  be  used  again  and  again  to 
illustrate  the  same  manufacture. 
5 
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In  other  parts  of  the  hall  were  various  wonderful  pieces  of 
machinery,  very  interesting  to  look  at,  but  not  to  read  about, 
unless  I  except  a  tiny  steam  engine  run  by  three  drops  of  water, 
and  standing  under  a  glass  case  not  as  large  as  a  lady's  thimble. 
We  saw  cloth,  satin,  and  flannel  being  manufactured,  but  the 
process  is  too  tedious  to  describe. 

Among  the  agricultural  implements,  was  one  contrivance  which 
attracted  the  eyes  of  every  one.  Imagine  a  large,  circular  table, 
eight  feet  across,  with  a  rim  of  earth  more  than  a  foot  wide. 
Around  and  around  this  rim  went  ploughs,  each  one  in  its  order, 
harrows,  cultivators,  rollers,  reapers,  and  every  other  implement 
of  the  kind  ever  used  on  a  farm.  After  all  these,  came  a  scraper, 
restoring  the  earth  to  its  original  state,  and  thus  preparing  it  for 
the  plough  again.  This,  as  well  as  all  the  other  machinery,  was 
moved  by  a  large  Corliss  engine. 

I  pass  by  the  bric-a-brac,  the  Japanese  and  Florida  curios,  the 
Venetian  ornaments,  and  many  more  things  well  calculated  to 
attract  the  eye,  to  things  of  more  practical  value  to  us,  as  teachers. 
Among  these  stands  school  furniture.  Most  attractive  here  was 
a  patent  desk,  folding,  of  course,  as  all  good  desks  do  now,  but 
with  a  contrivance  for  raising  and  lowering  both  seat  and  desk, 
or  either,  as  might  be  wished.  A  map-case,  upon  the  principle 
of  the  patent  roller-curtains,  also  seemed  a  good  invention.  It 
is  fastened  high  up  on  the  wall,  with  the  maps  apparently  one 
upon  another,  but  each  in  its  own  case.  A  lid  protects  the  front, 
and  the  maps  are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  springs. 

In  another  part  of  the  building  is  the  grand  organ.  When 
we  entered,  Gilmore's  band  was  playing,  just  in  front  of  it,  to  an 
audience  of  thousands.  Yet  the  crowd  in  the  aisles  was  not 
diminished  in  the  least  from  what  seemed  the  "crush"  before. 
I  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  any  bric-a-brac,  but  must  allude  to 
some  lovely  sculptures  in  the  main  hall.  One  was  a  modern  face 
with  a  lace  veil  thrown  over  the  head  and  clasped  around  the 
throat.  Its  charm  lay  in  the  exquisite  rendering  of  this  lace, 
every  mesh  of  which  was  as  clear  as  if  woven. '  Not  far  from 
this  were  two  jewelry  exhibits,  rivals,  of  course.     One  had  the 
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finest  stones  I  ever  saw,  even  at  Tiffany's;  prominent  among 
these  were  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings,  solitaires,  each  stone  as 
large  as  a  five-cent  piece.  These  threw  into  shadow  even  the 
magnificent  necklace  and  pin  with  which  it  formed  a  set.  With 
this  exhibit  was  also  some  fine  pieces  of  beaten  brass  and  silver. 
But  its  rival,  just  across  the  aisle,  excelled  in  qnaintness  of  artistic 
effects.  The  centre-piece  of  its  exhibit  was  a  large  silver  yacht, 
resting  upon  a  polished  silver  lake,  the  whole  fully  a  yard  in 
length.  On  one  side  was  a  marble  hand,  with  diamonds  on  its 
fingers  and  wrist.  But  the  crowning  of  all  was  an  alabaster 
wind-mill,  with  the  vanes  going  around,  and  every  vane  tipped 
and  set  with  diamonds,  diamond  icicles  hanging  from  the  eaves, 
clinging  to  the  foundations,  and  indeed,  wherever  the  artist  could 
put  them.  The  effect,  right  beneath  an  electric  light,  was  magical. 
I  have  already  exceeded  my  space,  in  this  article,  but  hope,  in 
a  succeeding  one,  to  give  some  of  the  beauties  of  the  art  gallery, 
and,  if  permitted,  to  speak  of  a  few  more  of  the  more  curious 
and  instructive  exhibits  of  the  Exposition. 


VERY  BSD  GRAMMAR, 

The  Tribune  has  an  article  on  grammar — not  bad  grammar, 
but  very  bad  grammar — in  which  it  says : 

We  hear  it  on  the  street,  on  the  cars,  in  business  offices,  in 
.schools  and  colleges,  in  private  circles,  and  sometimes  in  pulpits 
and  from- platforms.  The  ignorant  and  the  wise,  the  untutored 
and  the  scholar,  are  all  more  or  less  guilty.  Even  when  we  know 
what  is  correct  in  expression,  we  are  often  betrayed  by  habit  or 
association,  or  imitation,  into  some  violation  of  the  king's  Eng- 
lish. The  following  expressions,  in  daily  use  among  people  who 
think  they  are  well  educated,  may  perhaps  call  attention  to  this 
subject  more  efficiently  than  theorizing  and  philosophizing  upon 
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it  will  do.  They  have  all  been  gathered  within  the  last  few- 
weeks,  and  are  the  most  frequent  violations,  in  common  parlance, 
of  correct  grammar:  "It  ain't,"  for  it  isn't.  Ain't  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  "am  not"  ;  "  It  am  not "  is  evidently  erroneous.  "  Has  the 
cows  been  fed?"  "I  laid  in  three  ton  of  hay;  "He  walked 
twenty  mile;"  "Oats  is  best  for  horses" — these  violate  the  rule 
that  verbs  and  nominatives  must  agree  in  number  and  person. 

The  use  of  two  negatives  in  the  same  sentence  is  very  common. 
"They  don't  want  no  more,"  "I  don't  know  nothing  about  it," 
"They  haven't  got  no  money;"  "any"  and  "anything,"  instead 
of  "no,"  would  make  these  sentences  grammatical. 

Adverbs  and  adjectives  are  often  used  amiss.  ~No  error  of  this 
sort  is  more  common  than  the  use  of  the  adjective  "good"  for 
the  adverb  "well."  "Is  my  hair  combed  good?"  "I  can  see 
very  good."  Verbs  are  frequently  incorrectly  formed  in  their 
past  tenses,  and  the  participle  used  where  the  past  tense  would 
be  proper.  "  He  was  drownded,"  "  I  throwed  it  to  him,"  "  They 
done  it,"  "  We  seen  it ;"  these  expressions  one  can  hear  any  day. 

The  addition  of  an  unnecessary  preposition  is  a  very  common 
error.  "  The  way  is  opened  up  ;"  why  not  opened  down  ?  "  We 
continued  on,"  "  Where  is  he  at?" 

These  and  them  are  often  used  instead  of  this  and  those. 
"These  kind,"  or  "Them  kind  of  things,"  "them  children." 
Other  improper  uses  of  pronouns  are  found  in  "Her  and  me 
went  to  school,"  "  It  is  him,"  "That's  me." 


1- 


Now,  I  believe  that  a  school,  in  order  to  be  a  good  one, 
should  be  one  that  will  fit  men  and  women,  in  the  best  way,  for 
the  humble  positions  that  the  great  mass  of  them  must  necessa- 
rily occupy  in  life.  I  do  not  care  how  much  knowledge  a  man 
may  have  acquired  in  school,  that  school  has  been  a  curse  to  him 
if  its  influence  has  been  to  fill  him  with  futile  ambitions. — •/.  G. 
Holland. 
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THE  "TEACHER  PRIZES." 

In  the  October  number  of  The  Teacher  several  prizes  wen; 
offered  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  their  skill  and  industry.  It  is  a  pleasuie  to  state  that  a 
large  number  of  competitors  entered  for  the  prize,  showing  that 
the  children  Mere  greatly  interested.  On  the  first  of  November, 
all  the  specimens  of  work  were  given  to  a  very  judicious  and 
competent  committee  of  gentlemen,  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  S. 
Primrose,  Charles  Root  and  J.  B.  Neathery,  all  of  Raleigh,  and, 
after  careful  consideration,  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Best  specimen  of  penmanship,  George  H.  Cheeley,  age  four- 
teen, Jonesville,  X.  C 

Best  composition  on  "  School  Life,"  Clara  L.  Fowler,  age 
fifteen,  Mooresville,  X.  C. 

The  committee  had  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
was  the  best  of  the  penmanship  specimens,  as  a  large  number 
were  good  and  exhibited  careful  effort,  and  Ave  feel  that  special 
mention  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  following 
boys  and  girls :  Annie  Madry,  Etta  Barwick,  Ernest  Jones, 
AVillie  D.  Powers,  May  Baker,  E.  J.  Edwards,  Sallie  Murphy, 
Mamie  S.  Galloway,  Mary  Bonner,  Leonidas  C.  Guilford,  Ben- 
jamin H.  Huggins,  Ida  Bonner,  William  H.  Pate,  Mary  Bell 
Lambeth,  Peniza  Madry,  Johnny  Perry,  Lydia  Houston,  Nannie 
Gaskill,  Willie  J.  Boyd,  Cora  H.  Shields,  Lena  Hardy,  Mary  O. 
Guilford,  De  LeCon  Whitfield,  E.  H.  Cranmer,  Jr.",  Willie  C. 
Whitfield  and  Fannie  Kitchen. 

The  second  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  county  map,  drawn 
to  certain  specifications.  Albert  Jones,  of  Mount  Olive,  thirteen 
years  old,  sent  in  a  very  fair  map  of  Duplin  county,  but  be 
omitted  to  give  any  of  the  township  lines.  We  hope  Albert  will 
try  again,  for  he  possesses  considerable  skill  for  a  boy  of  his  age. 

The  "Words  for  Pronunciation"  were  tried  by  a  number  of 
pupils,  and  the  correct  pronunciation  was  given  to  each  of  the 
thirty  words,  by  Olivia  Tyson,  Mary  E.  Randolph,  Eliza  A. 
Tyson,  Richard  S.  Evans,  R.  L.  Gotten  and  Nannie  B.  Gotten, 
of  Farmville,  N.  C,  and  Willie  J.  Deming,  of  Washington  City. 
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THINGS  TO  TELL  PUPILS. 

Sand-paper. — Common  window  glass — that  having  green 
tint  is  best — is  powdered  and  sifted  through  sieves  of  varying 
fineness,  for  coarse  and  fine  sand-paper.  Then  any  coarse  paper 
is  covered  with  thin  glue  and  the  powdered  glass  is  sifted  upon 
it.  After  standing  a  day  or  two  the  refuse  sand  is  shaken  off, 
and  the  paper  is  ready  for  use. — Inter- Ocean  Curiosity  Shop. 

The  First  Umbrella. — The  umbrella  was  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Glasgow  by  Dr.  Jamieson  in  1782,  on  his  return  from  Paris. 
When  he  commenced  unfurling  it,  crowds  of  people  followed  him 
in  amazement  at  the  spectacle.  About  1789  an  attempt  was 
made  to  manufacture  umbrellas  by  Mr.  John  Gardner,  father  of 
the  present  Mr.  Gardner,  optician,  Buchanan  street.  "Senex" 
had  in  his  hands  the  first  umbrella  that  ever  was  made  in  Glas- 
gow. It  was,  indeed,  a  very  clumsy  article.  The  cloth  was 
heavy  oil  or  wax-glazed,  lined,  and  the  ribs  were  formed  of 
Indian  cane,  such  as,  shortly  before  this  time,  ladies  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  as  hoops  to  extend  their  petticoats.  The  handle 
was  massy  and  strong,  and,  altogether,  it  was  a  load  to  carry. — 
Scott  ish-A  mer  ican. 

The  Stinging  Tree. — This  shrub  grows  in  Australia,  from 
two  to  three  inches  to  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  It  gives  out 
a  disagreeable  odor,  and  is  very  poisonous  to  the  touch.  One,  in 
hunting,  will  often  forget  the  tree  until  warned  of  its  presence 
by  the  odor,  and  will  then  find  himself  in  a  little  forest  of  them. 
The  sting  leaves  no  mark,  but  the  pain  is  maddening.  For 
months  afterward  the  parr  will  be  tender  to  the  touch  in  rainy 
weather,  or  when  it  gets  wet  by  washing,  etc.  A  traveller  says : 
"  I  have  seen  a  man  who  treats  ordinary  pain  lightly,  roll  on  the 
ground  in  agony  after  being  stung."  Horses  sometimes  go  com- 
pletely mad  after  getting  into  a  grove  of  these  trees,  and  rush 
open-mouthed  at  every  one  approaching,  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  shoot  them.  Dogs,  too,  will  rush  about  whining  piteously, 
and  bite  pieces  from  the  affected  part. — Kellogg's  Eclectic  Monthly. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

All  the  new  school  committeemen  throughout  the  State 
will  qualify  on  December  1st.  We  hope  that  all  our  County 
Superintendents  will  at  once  call  a  convention  of  these  commit- 
teemen and  get  them  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work. 

The  "standard  time"  was  adopted  on  Sunday,  the  18th 
inst.,  and  the  clocks  and  watches  in  the  United  States  must  be 
moved  up  eight  minutes. 

Reports  from  Western  North  Carolina  show  that  education 
is  also  making  rapid  headway.  The  per  centage  of  attendance 
upon  the  schools  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  teachers  are 
more  efficient. 

The  Winston  Graded  School  building  will  be  the  best  in 
the  State.  It  will  contain  fourteen  rooms  for  classes,  and  also 
an  assembly  room  thirty-six  by  eighty-two  feet.  The  cost  will 
be  about  $18,000. 

"  The  Oak  Leaf/'  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  monthly,  is  one 
of  the  neatest  publications  in  the  State.  We  congratulate  Pro- 
fessors Holt  upon  their  success,  both  in  the  school-room  and  in 
the  editorial  sanctum. 

The  recent  sale  of  swamp  lauds  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  brings  about  fifteen  cents  each  to  the  school  children 
of  the  State,  and  the  apportionment  will  be  made  immediately 
to  the  several  counties. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Pressly,  County  Superintendent  of  Iredell 
county,  died  very  suddenly  on  Sunday  night,  25th  inst.  He 
preached  on  that  night,  and  died  before  10  o'clock.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  county  superintendents  in  the  State. 

Smithfield  wants  a  graded  school.  We  wish  our  neighbor 
success. 

The  Raleigh  Board  of  Aldermen  has  purchased  the  old 
Governor's  Mansion  at  $10,000,  for  the  use  of  the  Centennial 
Graded  School.     The  house  will  be  repaired  at  once. 
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There  is  a  greater  per  eentage  of  the  school  population  of 
our  State  in  the  schools  this  year  than  ever  before.  There  are 
more  schools  in  operation,  and  all  of  them  are  well  attended. 

What  county  in  the  State  will  hold  the  first  convention 
of  school  committeemen  after  the  new  school  year  begins  on  the 
first  of  December? 

Good  salaries,  good  teachers,  good  schools;  and  North  Caro- 
lina will  take  several  steps  upward  and  onward. 


DOLLARS  MD  CENTS. 

What  shall  this  country  be  noted  for  hence  ? 

Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 

What  are  men  striving  for,  hot  and  intense '.' 

Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 

What  makes  oar  politics  reek  with  offense  ? 

Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 

What  makes  Mr.  Gould,  though  a  small  man,  immense ? 

Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 

What  makes  our  cashiers  jump  over  the  fence '? 

Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 

What  causes  crime  on  the  slightest  pretense  ? 

Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 

Why  is  it  stern  justice  often  relents? 

Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 

What,  more  than  all  shadows,  tell  coming  events? 

Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 

What  makes  you  polite  to  a  man  of  no  sense  ? 

Dollars  and  cents.     Dollars  and  cents. 

— Brooklyn   Union. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CONVENTION. 

We  have  long  been  in  favor  of  a  general  convention  of  the 
practical  teachers  of  the  State,  for  purposes  of  consultation  upon 
various  matters  pertaining  to  the  educational  interest  of  North 
Carolina,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Professor  John  Duckett,  of 
Hamilton,  has  introduced  the  subject  through  the  columns  of  our 
esteemed  contemporary,  the  North  Carolina  Educational  Journal, 
and  that  the  cpaestion  meets  the  approval  of  many  of  our  most 
prominent  teachers.  In  a  conversation  with  Professor  Duckett 
a  few  days  ago,  he  stated  that  the  prospects  of  the  convention 
were  very  encouraging,  and  that  it  would  probably  be  held  at 
Goldsboro  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  We  are  not  yet 
authorized  to  announce  the  time  of  meeting,  but  this  will  perhaps 
be  done  through  the  State  press  in  a  short  time,  and  we  hope  that 
every  teacher  will  attend  who  can  possibly  do  so.  This  can  be 
made  a  very  important  and  successful  meeting  if  the  teachers 
will  try  to  make  it  so.  Our  public  school  system  needs  much 
revision,  and  nothing  will  sooner  accomplish  this  than  the  "  voice 
of  the  teachers." 

Do  you  not  think  it  will  pay  you  well  to  begin  the  coming 
new  year's  work  by  subscribing  to  the  Noeth  Carolina 
Teacher?  If  you  are  trying  to  do  successful  work  in  the  great 
cause  of  education,  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without  the  help 
which  a  good  educational  journal  offers,  and  as  we  are  trying  to 
make  The  Teacher  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  practical 
aids  that  is  published  in  the  Union,  we  feel  that  it  ought  to 
visit  you  regularly.  Send  your  subscription  at  once,  and  Ave 
promise  that  it  shall  repay  you  during  the  coming  year. 
6 
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We  are  under  obligations  to  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
publishers  of  Professor  Giffin's  admirable  little  work,  "How 
Not  to  Teach,  &c."  for  kindly  permitting  us  to  publish  in  The 
Teacher  such  liberal  extracts  from  the  book. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  our  advertising  pages  of  this 
issue.  It  will  pay  you  to  examine  them  carefully,  as  none  but 
thoroughly  reliable  advertisements  are  admitted.  You  may  cor- 
respond freely  with  any  of  our  advertisers  upon  matters  pertain- 
ing to  their  business,  and  you  will  receive  prompt  replies. 

We  desire  to  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  George  H. 
Coke  and  family  of  Edenton,  for  their  many  pleasant  courtesies 
and  hospitalities  extended  to  us  during  the  recent  session  of  the 
Baptist  State  Convention  held  in  that  delightful  little  town.  We 
were  one  of  the  Doctor's  guests,  and  shall  long  retain  the  delight- 
ful memories  of  our  sojourn  with  so  kind  a  host  and  his  excel- 
lent family. 

Will  not  every  County  Superintendent  in  the  State  endeavor 
to  send  us  a  club  of  at  least  ten  new  subscribers  to  The  Teacher 
for  the  new  year  ?  The  magazine  is  trying  to  help  the  County 
Superintendent  in  improving  his  teachers,  and  we  appreciate  the 
hearty  endorsements  which  so  many  Superintendents  have  given 
to  our  efforts.  We  try  to  present  to  the  teachers,  through  the 
pages  of  the  magazine,  only  the  very  cream  of  educational 
methods,  such  as  we  know  will  be  successful  and  can  be  easily 
tried. 

How  the  pulses  quicken  and  the  hekrts  beat  high  at  the 
merry  sound  of  CHRISTMAS !  This  joyous  season  is  almost 
here,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  stirred  with  bright  visions  of 
Santa  Clans  and  his  gifts,  and  even  we  older  boys  and  girls  are 
partaking  largely  of  the  joys  of  our  children,  as  we  look  into 
their  bright,  expectant  faces  which  turn  toward  us  in  the  school- 
rooms. We  hope  the  Christmas  holidays  may  be  enjoyed  by  all, 
and  as  the  coming  new  year  will  bring  new  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, let  us  resolve  that  we  will  give  more  faithfulness  to  our 
teaching  than  ever  before,  and  expect  greater  results. 
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PERSONAL  MENTION. 


Messrs.  Crocker  &  Bagwell  have  built  up  a  very  flourishing  school  at 
Can-. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Floyd,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  has  a  flourishing  school  at 
Marion. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bundy  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Richmond  county. 

Miss  Minnie  Best,  formerly  of  Raleigh,  has  charge  of  an  excellent  school 
in  Washington  City. 

Mr.  Quincy  F.  Neal,  County  Superintendent  of  Ashe  county,  called  upon 
The  Teacher  last  week. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Barnes,  recently  of  Kittrell,  will  open  a  high  school  for  boys  at 
Wilson  on  January  14th,  1884. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Jones,  of  Apex,  has  been  obliged  to  cease  his  labors  in  the 
school-room  because  of  ill  health. 

Captain  John  Duckett,  Principal  of  Hamilton  High  School,  was  in  atten- 
dance at  the  Baptist  State  Convention. 

Professor  L.  Johnson,  of  Trinity  College,  has  been  compelled,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  to  resign  his  chair  for  a  time. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Harrell,  formerly  of  Monroe,  has  accepted  the  principalship 
of  the  high  school  at  Big  Lick,  Stanly  county. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Moore,  of  Davidson  College,  has  been  elected  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Austin  College,  at  Sherman,  Texas. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Wynn  lias  charge  of  the  Jones  County  Male  and  Female 
Academy,  at  Polloksville,  with  forty-seven  pupils  enrolled. 

Professor  J.  J.  Fray,  Principal  of  Raleigh  Male  Academy,  has  been  con- 
lined  to  his  bed  several  weeks  by  a  severe  attack  of  sickness. 

Rev.  J.  M.  White,  Principal  of  Clayton  Academy,  is  contemplating  a 
move  to  Holly  Springs,  Wake  county,  where  he  will  open  a  school. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Gibbs,  of  South  Grove,  has  been  elected  County  Superintendent 
of  Davie  county,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Professor  Richard  Sterling's 
recent  death. 

Professors  J.  B.  Brewer,  of  Murfreesboro  Female  Institute,  and  F.  P. 
Hobgood,  of  Oxford  Female  College,  were  delegates  to  the  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention  at  Edenton. 

Professor  Price  Thomas,  Principal  of  New  Bern  Graded  School,  visited 
the  Centennial  Graded  School  at  Raleigh  a  few  days  ago,  and  highly  compli- 
mented the  thoroughness  of  the  work. 
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TEACHERS'  BURE1U. 


[4@°*The  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teacher  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.] 

POSITIONS  WANTED. 

9.  A  young  lady  desires  a  situation  in  a  school  for  the  spring  term.  Has 
been  teaching  for  the  past  two  years.  Can  teach  English  branches,  mathe- 
matics, Latin  and  music,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  modern  methods. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Whispering  Pines.  By  John  Henry  Boner,  Washington,  D.  C.  A.Bren- 
tano  &  Co. 

English  Classics.     New  York.     Clarke  &  Maynard. 

Dime  Question  Books.  By  A.  P.  Southwick.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  W. 
Bardeen. 

Short  Studies  in  Literature,  English  and  American;  A  Manual 
op  Literary  Culture,  Poetical  Gems,  and  Familiar  Quotations, 
for  the  use  op  common  schools,  intermediate  schools  and  grammar 
Schools.  By  A.  P.  Southwich,  A.  M.,  author  of  the  Dime  Series  of  Ques- 
tion Books.  Philadelphia.  Eldredge  &  Bro.  Price,  60  cents.  To  teachers, 
for  examination,  45  cents. 

This  little  work  is  a  compilation  from  all  the  standard  works  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  author  has  succeeded  in  making  an  excellent  book,  which  is  not 
only  a  gem  of  a  school  book,  but  very  readable  for  older  persons.  The  lists 
of  "Pearls  at  Random  Strung,"  "Familiar  Quotations,"  "Recreations,  Pseu- 
donyms, &c,"  are  admirably  selected  and  arranged.  Examine  this  book,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  great  quantity  of  valuable  matter  it  contains. 

Revised  Physical  Geography.  By  M.  P.  Maury,  LL.  D.  New  York 
University  Publishing  Company. 

The  "  New  Series  of  Maury's  Geographies"  is  now  completed  by  this  shorter 
course  of  the  Physical  Geography.  The  "  revision  "  is  the  work  of  Professor 
Mytton  Maury,  and  in  abridging  the  former  book  the  subject  has  been  deprived 
of  none  of  its  charms  and  completeness,  and  the  new  Physical  Geography  will 
be  as  great  a  favorite  with  teachers  as  its  predecessors  now  are.     The  text  is 
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carefully  arranged  by  topics,  and  this  plan  will  greatly  aid  both  teacher  and 
pupil  in  using  the  book,  while  the  test  questions  appearing  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  serve  to  fix  the  subject-matter  more  fully  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

Suggestions  for  Christmas  Entertainments,  including  Decora- 
thins,  Gifts,  &C.     Price,  25  cents.     David  C.  Cook,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  collection  of  letters  and  suggestions  from  active  Sunday-school 
workers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  just  in  season  and  will  prove 
invaluable  to  any  Superintendent  who  is  preparing  a  Christmas  entertainment 
for  his  Sunday-school,  and  desires  something  new  and  attractive. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  Ten  numbers  now  ready.  Price,  15  cents. 
New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

In  this  series  only  the  very  best  selections  from  standard  American  litera- 
ture are  published.  The  ten  volumes  now  issued  comprise  favorite  poetical 
and  prose  writings  of  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Hawthorne.  The  addition  of 
full  explanatory  foot  notes  makes  the  little  books  specially  valuable  for  school- 
room purposes. 

The  Way  to  Teach  ;  How  Not  to  Teach  ;  and  Lessons  in  Numbers. 
By  William  M.  Giffin.     Price,  50  cents.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  author  very  forcibly  remarks  in  the  preface,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that 
every  teacher  (myself  not  excepted)  who  reads  this  book  will  get  'hit.'  If  the 
'  hitting'  does  any  good,  I  shall  feel  paid  for  my  effort."  Every  hint  in  this 
book  is  good  and  practical,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  any  teacher 
who  wants  to  be  improved. 


FOR  THE  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


OF    THR 


gT^TE^P W  OWMWL 


MAURY'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

By  MATTHEW  F.  MAURY, 

Late  Superintendent  of  the  National  Observatory ;  also,  Professor  of  Phj-sics  in  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute. 

"a  pleasure  to  teach  a  CLASS  USING  THEM." 

Two  books  comprise  the  New  Series  of  Maury's  Geographies,  viz. :  "Ele- 
mentary" (price  54  cents)  and  "Revised  Manual"  (price  $1.28).  Few  school 
books  have  ever  been  published  that  elicited  in  so  short  a  time  so  much  hearty 
appreciation  of  their  merits  as  have  these  works  of  the  "Pathfinder"  of  the 
Seas.  An  edition  of  the  Manual  has  been  recently  issued,  to  which  additional 
matter  has  been  added,  including  Special  Geography  of  North  Carolina,  and 
a  splendid  double  page  map  of  the  State. 

HOLMES'  READERS, 

By  GEO.  F.  HOLMES, 

Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

These  Readers  have  done  excellent  work  in  multitudes  of  schools  and 
families.  As  an  example  of  simplicity,  purity  and  interest,  no  series  of  Readers 
can  surpass  them.  They  are  well  fitted  to  instruct  the  young  and  to  furnish 
them  safe  models  for  thought  and  utterance.  They  are  of  attractive  appearance, 
durable  in  make  and  cheap  in  price. 

HOLMES'  HISTORY  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  this  valuable  and  impartial  work,  with  many 
improvements,  is  now  read}'.  Useful  summaries,  chronological  tables,  colored 
maps,  instructive  illustrations,  furnish  additional  attractiveness  and  interest. 
(Price  §1.00). 

For  further  information  concerning  these  books,  address, 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
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LESSONS. 


BY   SAIXIE   N.    ROACH. 


["The  school  of  the  intellectual  man  is  the  place  where  he  happens  to  be,  and  liis 
teachers  are  the  people,  books,  animals,  plants,  stones  and  earth  round  about  him."— 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.1 


There  are  lessons  to  learn  through  the  school-time  of  life, 
In  the  great,  pressing  throng,  'mid  its  hurry  and  strife: 
There  are  teachers  around  us  great  truths  to  make  plain ; 
There  are  sources  from  which  daily  knowledge  to  gain. 

There  are  lessons  of  love  from  the  birds  and  the  flowers, 
Whose  perfume  and  snug  fill  the  glad  summer  hours ; 
There  are  lessons  of  trust  and  of  hope  when  the  snow 
Wraps  in  semblance  of  death  the  new  life  we  shall  know. 

There  are  lessons  of  might  in  the  starry-gemmed  sky — ■ 
In  the  voice  of  the  wind  as  it  swift  passeth  by; 
There  are  lessons  of  awe  in  the  broad-crested  waves, 
Breaking  still  as  they  broke  over  centuries'  graves. 

There  are  lessons  of  toil  from  the  insect  in  air; 
There  are  lessons  of  patience,  and  duty,  and  care ; 
\.\  nile  the  woodland  re-echoes  with  industry's  tones, 
Shall  we,  "little  lower  than  angels,"  be  drones'? 
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There  are  lessons  of  man's  mental  gifts  in  the  store 
Of  rich,  garnered  knowledge  each  age  reckons  more. 
Shall  not  yet  every  year,  every  nation  and  clime, 
Man  by  man,  add  the  gems  that  shall  each  tell  its  time  ? 

There  are  lessons  of  life  as  each  day  turns  the  page, 
From  the  spring-time  of  youth  to  the  frost-time  of  age ; 
There  are  lessons  of  wanderings,  lessons  of  tears, 
Re-echoed  in  wails  floating  on  through  the  years. 

Aye,  and  still  there  are  lessons  of  honor  and  right, 
Like  radiant  beams  shining  far  through  the  night; 
There  are  lessons  of  manhood,  and  wisdom,  and  truth , 
Unrolled  for  the  guidance  and  welfare  of  youth. 

Let  us  heed  them — these  lessons  for  mind  and  for  heart — 
Gleaning  still,  day  by  day,  that  each  God-given  part, 
Well  schooled  through  the  years,  form  at  last  the  grand  whole, 
\Yhich  shall  yet  live  eternal — a  perfected  soul. 

— Philadelphia  Teach  er. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

PRESERVATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

BY  JOHN  S.  SMILEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  SWAIN  COUNTY. 

The  proper  care  of  school  books  and  other  school  property 
claims  our  careful  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to 
speak  of  individual  property,  such  as  the  children  use — books, 
slates,  pencils,  crayon,  paper,  pens,  ink,  etc.  It  costs  a  large  sum 
to  supply  all  these  for  our  children,  and  we  should  sec  that  they 
are  made  to  last  as  long  as  possible. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  books,  breakage  and  loss  of  slates  and 
pencils,  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  each  year.     Especially  is 
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this  the  ease  in  those  schools  that  are  destitute  of  good  and  well- 
furnished  houses.  The  necessary  outfit  to  furnish  a  school  of 
forty  or  fifty  pupils  with  elementary  studies  is  not  less  than  an 
average  of  one  dollar  per  pupil,  to  say  nothing  of  the  school 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  district.  This  item,  small  as  it  may 
seem.j  amounts  to  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  North 
Carolina.  If  our  schools  were  furnished  as  they  should  be,  I 
am  sure  that  the  estimate  is  not  exaggerated. 

With  such  houses  and  fixtures  as  many  of  us  have  to  shift 
with,  no  wonder  that  books  and  things  are  falling  to  pieces!  No 
wonder  that  time  is  unavoidably  and  needlessly  lost !  Just  think 
of  piling  two  hundred  pieces  of  property — slates,  books  and  other 
things — upon  one  or  two  shelves,  desk  or  table,  and  judge  what 
a  time,  in  spite  of  every  precaution  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils 
have  in  hunting  for  their  books.  The  teacher  desires  to  see  the 
books  sound  and  bright;  he  desires  also  to  manage  his  school 
well  by  rapid  advancement  and  with  as  little  friction  as  possible; 
but  how  can  he  do  this  where  the  houses  are  not  furnished  with 
conveniences  and  comforts  as  they  should  be?  What  tumbling, 
looking  and  reading  the  pupils  have  to  find  their  books!  This 
prodigious  heap  of  things  must  be  made  four  times  every  day, 
beside  the  miscellaneous  changing;  of  studies  which  bring  confu- 
sion  every  recitation,  in  spite  of  all.  Regularity  is  worth  much, 
but  we  cannot  expect  it  under  such  disadvantages. 

Now,  little  as  it  may  seem,  the  people  have  to  suffer  the  losses 
thus  occasioned.  I  believe  that  the  teachers  desire  it  otherwise, 
but  alas!  they  are  expected  to  teach  good  schools  and  see  that 
everything  goes  on  well,  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

Now  the  only  remedy  for  us,  and  that  which  will  lead  us  to 
better  schools,  more  than  any  other  thing,  is  to  furnish  our 
school-houses  with  seats  and  desks,  where  every  pupil  has  a  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place. 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher. J 

MOW  I  TEACH  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC, 

EY    MISS   MAGGIE    MCDOWELL,  OF   RALEIGH. 

Quoting  from  Brooks,  "The  conception  of  number  begins 
with  the  contemplation  of  material  objects,  found  in  combinations 
or  collections,  and  the  inquiry  'how  many'  of  such  a  collection 
gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  number;  the  material  thing  calling  into 
being  the  immaterial  thought.  The  mind  takes  the  thought  of 
the  how  many,  abstracts  it  from  the  things  with  which  it  was 
first  associated,  lifts  it  up  into  the  region  of  the  ideal  and  con- 
ceives it  a  pure  number."  So,  in  teaching  the  comprehension  of 
numbers,  I  would  appeal  to  every  possible  bias  or  fancy  of  the 
youthful  mind.  With  leaf  baskets  in  hand  we  are  darting  hither 
and  thither  for  strawberries;  again  one  of  the  youngsters  scales 
an  imaginary  apple  or  chestnut  tree  while  the  others  gather  up 
the  fruit  he  lets  fall.  In  a  twinkling  we  are  scampering  after 
eggs  in  the  dear  old  barn-loft  and  placing  them  in  the  baskets  by 
dozens.  With  boys  I  would  buy  and  sell;  dealing,  of  course, 
in  knives,  marbles  and  whips.  And  for  very  little  ones  I  have 
neve*  found  a  better  counting  frame  than  the  old-fashioned 
fingers,  by  the  aid  of  which  Cain  and  Abel  performed  their  boy- 
ish calculations.  With  Grube,  I  would  let  children  begin  with 
the  unit  (1).  It  is  the  origin,  the  basis  of  arithmetic.  We  can 
cut  this  unit  into  parts,  this  is  division.  We  can  take  up  a  (1)  one 
in  each  hand,  making  two  times  one  equal  to  2  or  multiplication  ; 
or  Ave  can  take  the  unit  in  one  hand,  and  place  another  unit  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  same  hand,  making  2  by  addition.  Then 
we  take  one  of  these  units  out  of  the  hand  and  find  we  have  but 
one  left  by  subtraction,  or  a  drawing  from  under.  After  we 
exhaust  (1 )  take  up  (2)  and  carry  it  through  the  four  similar 
processes,  and  so  on  for  all  the  primary  numbers,  teaching  the 
sign  of  each  operation  as  a  drawing  lesson,  and  letting  them 
print  the  names  as  an  ornament  around  the  sign.     Under  the  old 
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regime  a  man's  word  was  as  his  bond,  but  things  have  changed, 
and  in  order  to  be  a  successful  or  making  debtor  you  must  never 
repay,  therefore,  in  subtraction  I  would  never  let  pupils  pay 
back.  It  cannot  possibly  be  proved,  while  the  borrowing  can 
go  on  by  simply  reducing  by  the  scales,  either  in  abstract  or 
denominate  numbers.  With  children  under  ten  years  of  age  I 
would  teach  Arithmetic  in  play,  simply  storming  every  corner  of 
perception's  headquarters.  After  that  age  (don't  be  shocked  at 
the  suggestion ;  for,  although  our  modern  theoretical  instructors 
consider  the  mind  of  so  spongy  a  substance,  that  it  can  be  satu- 
rated with  knowledge  by  a  competent  teacher,  and  said  knowl- 
edge pressed  out  at  will,  it  has  been  most  conclusively  proven 
that  there  is  no  royal  path  to  learning,  and  the  old  way  has  pro- 
duced some  wonderfully  deep  and  true  scholars)  I  would  put 
them  to  real  hard  work;  line  upon  line,  analysis  upon  analysis, 
rule  upon  rule,  and  supplement  the  whole  with  frequent  doses  of 
Colburn ;  for  children  that  absorb  an  education  from  the  minds 
of  overworked  instructors  lose  the  grandest,  noblest,  most  com- 
forting principle  that  can  be  inculcated  in  the  human  heart,  that 
of  aspiring  and  striving  for  something  higher,  because  our  lead- 
ers or  guides  say  'tis  right,  and  reaping  for  a  reward  the  pleasure 
of  a  duty  well  done  and  of  feeling  with  Goethe,  the  great  Ger- 
man poet,  that 

"  Rest  is  not  quitting  this  busy  career, 
Rest  is  but  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere." 

The  science  of  arithmetic  is  one  of  the  purests  products  of  the 
human  thought,  and  has  been  aided  in  its  growth  by  the  rarest 
minds  of  antiquity.  Over  it  Pythagoras  mused  with  the  deep- 
est enthusiasm,  to  it  Plato  gave  the  aid  of  his  refined  specula- 
tions, and,  in  unfolding  some  of  its  mystic  truths,  Aristotle 
employed  his  peerless  genius.  In  its  processes  and  principles 
shines  the  thought  of  ancient  and  modern  mind.  The  subtle 
mind  of  the  Hindoo,  the  classic  mind  of  the  Greek,  the  practi- 
cal spirit  of  the  Italian  and  English.  It  comes  down  to  us 
adorned  with  the  offering  of  a  thousand  intellects  and  sparkling 
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with  the  gems  of  thought  received  from  the  profoundest  minds: 
yet  you  have  asked  me  to  say  something  towards  elucidating  its 
truths,  and  I  have  said,  "how  absurd." 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TOO  MANY  RECITATIONS, 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  teacher  of  a  country  school  to 
have  twenty-five  or  thirty  recitations  per  day.  No  teacher  can 
do  justice  to  a  class  of  the  larger  pupils  in  less  than  half  an 
hour's  time.  Various  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  lengthening 
the  recitations.  Some  teachers  attempt  to  conduct  two  recitations 
at  the  same  time  by  giving  questions  or  work  to  each  class  alter- 
nately. The  added  confusion  and  the  division  of  the  teacher's 
attention  makes  this  plan  of  questionable  benefit.  It  is  but  little 
better  to  leave  one  class  in  charge  of  a.  pupil,  for  the  confusion 
will  exist  in  a  still  greater  degree,  and  the  work  of  the  assistant's 
class  will  generally  be  poorly  done.  It  is  well,  at  times,  to  allow 
the  older  pupils  to  do  some  of  the  work  of  teaching,  but  it 
should  always  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

The  writer  once  tried  the  plan  of  having  several  of  the  classes 
alternate;  for  example,  Algebra  one  day  and  History  the  next, 
Fourth  Arithmetic  one  day  and  Fifth  the  day  following.  Time 
was  thus  gained  for  the  recitations,  but  interest  in  the  studies 
between  recitations  was  lost.  A  better  way  is  to  combine  as 
many  exercises  in  one  as  possible.  In  any  intermediate  grade, 
spelling,  writing,  language,  geography  and  natural  science  can 
all  be  taught  in  one  set  of  exercises.  The  time  thus  gained  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  work.  If  the 
older  pupils  desire  to  study  history,  physiology,  algebra,  book-, 
keeping,  etc.,  it  will  be  better  to  teach  only  half  of  the  advanced 
branches  at  a  time.  Teach  history  and  algebra  for  two  months, 
and  then  take  up  physiology  and  book-keeping  for  the  remain- 
ing two. 

The  above  suggestions  do  not  apply  to  primary  pupils;  with 
them  the  recitations  should  be  short  and  frequent. — Iowa  Teacher. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

COMPOSITION. 

BY    CARRIE    WARREN,    CP    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Teacher  I  saw  a  contribution 
from  a  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  composition.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  methods  in  use  by  our  teachers  generally.  It 
is  the  bete  noir  of  the  majority  of  pupils;  and,  I  may  say,  of 
the  instructors  as  well.  "Write  a  composition"  is  a  mandate 
which  causes  vials  of  wrath  to  be  emptied  in  turn  upon  both 
parties.     The  result  usually  is  something  like  this : 

"  There  are  many  varieties  of  flowers,  such  as,"  etc. 

Or  this,  if  the  patient  be  a  boy: 

"  Horses  is  useful  to  ride  and  plow.  They  have  four  legs  and 
a  head." 

Since  the  days  of  Solomon,  originality  is  a  nonentity.  Why 
demand  it  of  school  girls  and  boys  ?  If  they  make  honest  efforts 
we  see  something  like  the  above;  if  they  have  learned  "how  to 
get  along,"  they  worry  mamma  for  "  something  to  say,"  and 
bring  her  work  in,  hoping  to  deceive  the  teacher.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  deceit  lies  at  our  door.  We  must  not  tempt  the 
innocents. 

One  method  is  suggested  by  many  wise  teachers,  which  has 
served  me  effectually.  It  is  to  read  or  tell  the  pupils  something 
pleasant,  and  ask  them  to  write  out  all  they  can  remember. 
They  have  no  need  for  fine  words;  they  have  the  furnished 
thoughts  and  they  must  put  them  in  the  best  dress.  I  use  Mrs. 
Knox's  incomparable  book  on  Elementary  English,  "  How  to 
Speak  and  Write  Correctly." 

In  order  to  serve  two  ends  at  once,  I  have,  for  some  time  back, 
given  oral  instruction  in  physiology,  and  required  the  pupils  to 
reproduce  the  lessons  on  Friday  which  they  have  heard  during 
the  week.  I  know  they  have  access  to  no  book,  and  the  work 
is  honest.     I  enclose  two  which  are  fair  specimens.     One  is  from 
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a  little  girl  who  had  never  written  a  line  last  January;  the  other 
is  the  work  of  a  lad  who  at  the  same  time  looked  very  unhappy 
when  called  on  to  "  write  a  composition,"  saying,  "  I  never  wrote 
anything  but  my  copy-book."  The  enclosed  abstracts  are  for- 
warded just  as  I  received  them.  If  you  will  give  them  a  place 
in  The  Teacher  I  shall  be  glad,  trusting  they  may  be  the  means 
of  drawing  out  some  one  else  on  the  subject : 

"THE  HOUSE  WE  LIVE  IN." 

Our  bod}7  is  "the  house  we  live  in,"  and  the  bones  are  the  frame-work. 
They  are  composed  of  animal  and  mineral  matter.  In  children  the  bones  are 
composed  of  half  animal  and  half  mineral ;  in  grown  people  there  is  little 
over  half  mineral  ;  old  people  have  nearly  all  mineral.  On  the  top  of  the 
head  four  bones  come  together,  and  make  what  is  called  the  anterior  fonta- 
nels. Three  bones  come  together  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  make  the 
posterior  fontanelle.  These  bones  of  the  skull  are  twenty-eight  in  number, 
and  protect  the  brain  and  the  four  senses  of  sight,  taste,  hearing,  and  smell- 
ing. The  breast-bone  and  the  ribs  protect  the  lungs  and  heart.  The  spine  is 
a  curious  bone.  It  is  in  twenty-four  pieces.  At  every  joint  it  is  packed  with 
cartilage,  as  all  bones  are.  It  has  an  opening  through  the  centre  and  the 
spinal  cord  runs  through  it.  The  ribs  are  joined  to  the  spine  at  the  back,  and 
in  front  seven  pairs  are  joined  to  the  sternum,  four  pairs  to  each  other,  and  one 
pair  is  not  joined  to  anything,  and  are  called  floating  ribs.  The  humerus, 
which  is  the  bone  in  the  upper  arm,  is  joined  to  the  shoulder-blade  by  a  ball 
and  socket;  and  the  femur,  which  is  the  thigh  bone,  to  the  hip  bone  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  the  latter  socket  is  much  deeper  than  the  former,  and 
is  kept  in  place  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  This  seems  very  curious  to 
a  school  boy.  To  the  bones  are  attached  the  muscles.  There  are  five  hun- 
dred of  these,  and  they  are  arranged  in  pairs,  except  twelve  single  muscles. 
There  are  two  kinds,  called  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles.  Those  that 
we  can  control  are  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  those  we  cannot  control  are  the 
involuntary.  The  muscles  on  the  upper  arms  are  the  biceps  and  those  at  the 
back  of  the  upper  arm  the  triceps.  The  muscles  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  are 
called  the  gastromeous.  We  have  three  skins,  two  outside  and  one  inside  the 
body,  called  the  cutis,  cuticle,  and  mucus-membrane.  The  cutis  is  the  outside 
skin;  the  cuticle,  which  means  little  skin,  is  the  covering  for  the  cutis,  and  it 
has  no  feeling  in  it.  The  mucus-membrane  is  the  covering  for  the  inside  of 
the  body.  Our  blood  is  a  colorless  liquid  filled  with  little  red  disks  which 
give  it  its  color.  The  blood  also  contains  fibrin,  which  is  called  albumen. 
This  is  lean  meat  in  a  solution.  The  heart  is  the  engine  which  propels  the 
blood,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  parts  of  the  body.  It  sends  out  blood 
all  over  the  body,  which  picks  up  the  effete  matter  and  carries  it  to  the  lungs 
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for  purification.  The  oxygen  in  the  air  burns  the  impurities.  It  is  then  sent 
hack  to  the  heart.  The  lungs  are  also  very  wonderful.  We  breathe  through 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  the  bronchial  tubes.  They  send  out  air  through 
the  bronchial  tubes,  the  trachea,  and  the  larynx.  The  air  striking  against  the 
vocal  cords  produces  different  sounds,  and  enables  us  to  talk. 

Richard  S.  Evans. 


A  LESSON  ABOUT  BONES. 

We  have  two  hundred  bones.  They  are  partly  of  animal  and  partly  of 
mineral  matter.  In  children  they  are  half  and  half.  In  grown  people  they 
are  two-thirds  mineral.  In  old  people  tiiey  are  nearly  all  mineral.  A  certain 
poisonous  acid  will  destroy  the  mineral  part,  and  we  can  make  a  bone  so  lim- 
ber that  we  may  tie  a  knot  in  it.  Fire  destroys  the  animal  part,  and  we  can 
crush  or  powder  a  burned  bone  in  our  fingers.  Our  body  is  built  on  the  bones 
which  are  like  a  tree  and  its  branches  or  members.  The  spine  is  the  back- 
bone. It  is  in  twenty-four  pieces.  Each  one  has  an  opening  in  the  centre, 
making  a  long  canal  through  the  spine.  Though  this  runs  the  spinal  cord. 
We  have  not  learned  about  the  nerves  yet,  and  I  cannot  tell  much  about  this 
cord  now.  The  skull  is  composed  of  twenty-eight  bones.  It  protects  the 
brain  and  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  smell.  The  bones  are  packed 
with  something  like  sponge  and  are  tied  together  with  strings  of  cartilage  or 
gristle.  Our  lower  jaw  is  fastened  to  the  upper  by  a  ring  on  each  side.  This 
is  the  only  one  in  the  skull  which  we  can  move.  We  have  twelve  pairs  of 
ribs  which  are  tied  to  the  sternum  (seven  pairs)  and  to  each  other  (four  pairs), 
and  one  pair  (the  floating  ribs)  is  not  fastened  to  anything  in  front.  All  are 
attached  to  the  spine.     They  protect  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Mary  E.  Randolph. 


HINTS  TO  SCHOLARS. 


BY    A.    D.    F. 


I  am  going-  to  tell  you  how  to  write  compositions.  Your 
teacher  gives  you  a  subject,  suppose  it  to  be  "Steam-engine." 
First  you  must  make  some  general  heads,  as,  (1)  origin,  (2)  con- 
struction, (3)  history,  (4)  object  for  which  it  was  built,  (5)  classes, 
(6)  effects.  Think  over  all  of  the  heads,  and,  if  necessary,  get 
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some  books  and  read  up.  Then,  after  you  have  written  your 
composition  carefully,  go  over  it  again  and  take  out  all  unneces- 
sary words  and  sentences. 

Another  way  to  write  is  by  giving  a  description  of  some  place 
or  thing ;  note  down  the  peculiarities  of  some  particular  object ; 
but  to  give  a  good  description,  it  is  necessary  for  the  writer  to  be 
familiar  with  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  The  following  heads 
can  be  used  for  material  objects,  natural  scenery  and  persons. 
All  of  the  heads  may  not  be  appropriate,  but  a  good  selection 
can  be  made:  (1)  The  place  where  the  object  was  seen,  the  time 
when  it  was  made,  invented  or  discovered.  (2)  The  material  of 
which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  made.  (3)  The  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  (4)  Its  form,  size  and  general  appear- 
ance. (5)  Compare  it  with  any  other  object  which  it  may  resem- 
ble, showing  the  difference.  (6)  The  eifect  it  has  produced. 
(7)  The  feelings  excited  by  seeing  it.  Then  for  a  description  of 
natural  scenery  you  can  take :  (1)  The  circumstance  under  which 
it  was  seen.  (2)  Natural  features  of  the  scene.  (3)  The  build- 
ings or  objects  in  sight.  (4)  The  figures  in  the  scene.  (5)  The 
neighboring  inhabitants,  their  character,  etc.  (6)  Sounds  that 
meet  the  ear.  (7)  The  historical  associations  connected  with  the 
scene. 

When  writing  about  persons,  it  would  be  well  to  note:  (1) 
Whether  tall  or  short,  stout  or  thin.  (2)  Dress.  (3)  Face, 
features  and  expression.  (4)  Manners,  whether  dignified,  grace- 
ful, awkward,  active,  indolent,  haughty  or  affable.  (5)  Any 
peculiarity  of  appearance. 

There  is  an  unlimited  number  of  interesting  subjects  to  choose 
from,  and  anything  may  be  made  interesting  with  study. 


When  your  little  folks  have  learned  the  four  and  five  times 
line  of  the  multiplication  table,  let  them  write  987,654,321  and 
multiply  by  45;  the  product  will  be  44,444,444,445.  To-mor- 
row let  them  write  123,456,789  and  multiply  by  45  ;  the  product 
will  be  5,555,555,505. — Exchange. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SCHOOL  LIFE. 

BY    CLARA    L.    FOWLER,    MOORESVILLE,    N.    C,    AGED    FOURTEEN    YEARS. 
[A  Composition,  to  which  was  awarded  the  "Teachers'  Prize,"  Number  Four.] 

School  is  a  place  where  teachers  instruct  their  pupils  in  the 
various  arts  and  sciences. 

The  majority  of  people  acquire  their  educations  from  six  to 
twenty-one  years,  yet  many  persons  require  a  greater  length  of 
time  to  complete  their  education.  It  varies  according  to  the 
advantages  and  intellect  of  the  student. 

We  should  not  go  to  school  with  the  expectation  of  learning 
without  applying  ourselves  to  our  studies,  but  we  should  improve 
each  opportunity  that  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  us.  "  Time 
is  money  ,"  and  "  no  reward  is  offered  "  for  every  moment  that 
we  lose.  "It  is  gone  forever."  When  we  become  older,  we  will 
wish  that  we  had  filled  every  moment  with  golden  fillings.  Op- 
portunities do  not  make  the  man ;  it  is  the  way  in  which  the 
opportunities  are  employed. 

The  result  of  not  being  diligent  is  ignorance,  often  a  life  of 
poverty,  and  frequently  a  life  of  misery.  An  ignorant  man  who 
never  attended  school,  or  who  never  improved  his  opportunities 
while  there,  is.  not  much  thought  of  by  people  of  intelligence. 
AVhen  one  has  not  an  educated  mind  he  cannot  enjoy  the  society 
of  an  educated  person  ;  neither  can  that  person  enjoy  his  society. 

Finally,  what  is  the  reward  of  the  diligent  ?  The  very  oppo- 
site from  the  result  of  the  indolent.  The  crowning  reward  will 
be  when  our  Heavenly  Father  looks  down  upon  us  with  a  smile 
of  approbation.  Will  it  not  fully  repay  us  for  the  trouble  we 
have  taken  in  our  school  days  to  improve  our  talent  ?  When 
this  life  is  ended,  will  it  not  be  with  humble,  grateful  hearts  that 
we  hear  Him  say  unto  us,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord?" 
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TWO  TE1CHERS. 

BY    A.    J.    SMITH. 

I  know  them  both  very  well.  One  finds  it  difficult  to  get  a 
certificate.  He  cannot  attend  institutes,  though  he  "wishes"  to 
do  so.  Something  is  always  in  the  way.  He  has  company  or 
the  headache,  or  he  is  tired,  or  something  keeps  him  away  from 
the  Institute.  He  takes  no  educational  journal,  because  he  does 
not  see  that  it  does  him  any  good.  He  does  not  like  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  wonders  if  there  is  no  way  of  "getting  around"  it. 
He  fails  on  his  first  attempt  to  "get  through."  He  wearies  the 
Superintendent  with  explanations,  with  statements  of  what  he 
can  do  or  has  done,  or  he  draws  from  his  fruitful  resources  almost 
unlimited  repinings  and  complaints.  He  gets  through  the  win- 
ter term,  but  it  is  a  "hard  pull,"  and  then,  alas,  the  directors  do 
not  come  and  offer  him  the  spring  term.  He  now  feels  like 
giving  up,  and  almost  regrets  that  he  worked  so  hard  to  prepare 
himself  for  so  thankless  an  undertaking.  He  is  now  quite  sat- 
isfied that  no  one  tries  harder,  or  wants  to  do  any  better,  but 
some  way  the  people  do  not  understand  him.  Alas !  they  do 
understand  him  much  better  than  he  understands  himself.  He 
worried  through  the  ordeal  of  a  certificate,  all  the  time  insisting 
that  the  children  in  the  school  where  he  was  to  teach  knew 
nothing,  could  not  read  in  the  Fourth  Reader  and  had  never 
studied  Arithmetic,  and  he  knew  he  was  competent  to  teach 
them,  etc.,  and  so  he  left  them  in  about  the  same  condition  for 
the  next  twenty-dollar  teacher  that  might  happen  to  come  along. 
This  teacher  had  a  number  of  brothers  teaching,  but  most  of 
them  have  retired,  have  found  some  one  to  care  for  them,  have 
married,  in  fact,  and  have  given  over  the  fight  with  an  unfeeling 
public. 

The  other  teacher  has  no  trouble  whatever  in  securing  a  school. 
His  work  is  altogether  primary,  but  his  education  is  not  limited 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Third  Reader  simply.     He  holds  a  first- 
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grade  certificate,  and  ranks  very  high.  He  attends  all  the 
teachers'  meetings  that  he  can,  reads  educational  journals,  talks 
hopefully  and  cheerfully  of  his  work,  inspires  with  a  zeal  for 
knowledge  all  who  are  under  his  instruction,  and  finds  friends 
and  favors  Avherever  he  goes.  It  is  said  that  he  has  "a  gift," 
that  not  every  one  can  teach  so,  and  that  it  is  no  trouble  for  him 
to  keep  order,  to  get  his  pupils  to  work,  and  that  his  directors 
and  patrons  do  whatever  he  asks  them  to  do.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  "a  gift,"  the  gift  of  honest,  faithful,  untiring  work.  His 
nights  and  days  are  devoted  to  study,  and  there  is  ever  present 
a  persistent  determination  to  make  the  very  best  of  circumstances. 
He  is  never  satisfied  with  his  work,  but  is  continually  seeking 
new  means  of  interesting  his  pupils  and  leading  them  along. 
He  proves  himself  a  true  friend,  a  worthy  leader,  and  the  fight 
is  won. 

Every  moment  spent  in  repining  and  complaining  is  worse 
than  thrown  away.  There  is  no  gain  from  it  in  any  direction. 
It  wears  out  the  patience  and  regard  of  those  into  whose  unwil- 
ling ears  it  is  poured ;  it  is  foolish,  ruinous,  pitiable  !  As  a  rule, 
those  who  complain  most  of  hard  work  do  the  least,  those  who 
complain  of  harsh  treatment  are  frequently  not  deserving.  I 
have  had  pupils  and  applicants  under  examination  sometimes 
who,  after  looking  over  some  question,  would  say,  "  Must  I  tell 
all  about  that?"  I  always  know  that  persons  making  this 
inquiry  can  tell  next  to  nothing  about  it.  A  teacher  should  not 
be  possessor  of  a  gloomy,  moody  mind.  His  disposition  should 
be  cheerful  and  uniform,  and  he  should  be  hopeful  and  enthusi- 
astic in  spirit. —  Country  and  Village  Schools. 


Thp:  confidence  of  the  pupils  in  the  teacher  can  be  inspired 
only  as  he  does  not  expect  of  them  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  book  than  he  himself  possesses.  In  other  words,  the  teacher 
should  not  resort  to  the  book  during  recitation,  but  should  besides 
be  so  posted  in  collateral  history  as  to  introduce  additional  inter- 
esting information  with  which  the  class  has  no  acquaintance. — Ex. 
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¥SKE  COUNTY  TESCHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  County  Association  was 
held  on  Saturday,  December  22,  in  the  Centennial  Graded  School 
building,  at  Raleigh,  the  attendance  being  quite  large,  although 
many  of  the  city  teachers  had  left  town  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

Professor  Eugene  T.  Jones,  County  Superintendent,  and  Miss 
Leugenia  Batchelor,  of  Green  Level,  enrolled  their  names  as 
members  of  the  association. 

Two  very  entertaining  and  instructive  papers  were  read  before 
the  association  on  the  subject  adopted  at  the  last  meeting — "The 
Best  Method  of  Teaching-  Reading'." 

The  first  paper,  prepared  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barbee,  treated  mainly 
of  the  more  elementary  part  of  the  subject,  and  was  full  of  prac- 
tical and  useful  hints  how  to  start  the  pupil  in  this  most  impor- 
tant branch  so  as  to  insure  thoroughness  and  rapid  progress. 

Miss  Jeannie  Gales  continued  the  discussion  in  a  paper  which 
set  forth  very  clearly  and  forcibly  the  best  means  to  arouse  and 
hold  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  to  infuse  into  the  reading- 
class  that  life  and  spirit  which  teachers  so  often  find  lacking. 

After  the  reading  of  these  excellent  essays  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  followed,  which  was  freely  participated  in  by 
the  members  present,  and  much  satisfaction  and  benefit  evidently 
resulted  from  this  mutual  exchange  of  opinions  and  experience — 
the  chief  object  for  which  the  association  was  formed. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Ray,  of  Kinston  Graded  School,  being  present, 
accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  upon  the  subject  before  the  body, 
and  offered  some  very  practical  and  entertaining  hints  and  sug- 
gestions. 

The  following  subject  was  selected  for  the  next  meeting  on  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  January :  "  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Geog- 
raphy," and  Miss  Pattie  Litchford,  Mrs.  John  Bell  and  Mr.  Z. 
V.  Peed  were  appointed  to  prepare  the  introductory  essays,  and 
Miss  Pattie  Lawrence  and  Mr.  I.  C.  Blair  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion. 
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THE  MAIN  OBJECT. 

The  schools  are  for  the  children.  They  may  furnish  an  easy, 
respectable  mode  of  earning  money  for  the  teachers ;  but  they 
are  wholly  for  the  children.  The  architecture,  the  adornments, 
the  sanitary  arrangements,  the  course  of  study,  the  length  of 
hours,  the  records,  the  punishments,  are  all  to  be  arranged  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  children.  Even  the  wages  that  are  paid  to 
the  teachers  are  to  be  looked  at  from  the  stand-point  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

But  is  the  good  of  the  children  the  main  object?  Ask  the 
parents  who  have  been  to  the  school,  and  see  what  they  will  tell 
you.  Let  them  tell  you  of  the  wasted  hours,  the  bad  habits,  the 
bad  associates,  and  the  small  return  of  knowledge  they  received 
for  the  years  spent  in  the  school-room.  Ask  the  children,  and 
let  them  tell  you  what  goes  on,  seen  and  unseen,  by  the  teacher ; 
let  them  impart  to  you  the  real  spirit  that  actuates  the  teacher 
and  prevails  in  the  school-room.  Ask  the  teachers,  and  let  them 
tell  you  candidly  whether  the  knowledge  that  is  obtained  by  the 
pupil  is  a  real  offset  to  his  effort.  Let  them  say  whether  there 
might  not  be  double  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  tenfold 
increase  in  moral  strength.  Let  them  say  whether  the  pupil  goes 
out  with  a  strong  and  perfect  character  after  spending  ten  or  more 
years  in  the  school-room. 

The  main  object  is  too  often,  in  many  cases,  lost  sight  of.  A 
round  of  duties  are  performed,  it  is  true,  but  in  so  mechanical  a 
way  that  they  leave  little  impression.  But  some  teachers  accom- 
plish a  great  deal ;  some  teachers  place  before  them  daily  and 
hourly  the  fact  that  the  good  of  the  child  is  the  sole  thing  they 
are  to  live  for.  Like  the  Roman  emperor,  they  feel  the  day  is 
lost  when  they  cannot  know  their  pupils  have  been  benefited  by 
being:  in  their  society. — School  Journal. 
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CHINESE  BRAINS. 

The  Chinese  were  the  first  inventors  of  gunpowder  and  the 
magnetic  needle.  They  were  the  first  to  hatch  eggs  of  fowls  by 
steam  and  to  hatch  fish  eggs  artificially ;  the  first  to  have  chain- 
pumps  and  artesian  wells.  Their  great  wall  and  grand  canal 
were  made  in  the  remote  ages  of  the  past ;  their  penal  code  is 
two  thousand  years  old;  and  their  civil  service  examinations, 
which  we  are  just  learning  to  imitate,  they  have  had  for  the  last 
thousand  years.  China  is  ahead  on  bridges ;  the  largest  in  the 
world  being  her  structure  at  Lagang,  over  an  arm  of  the  China 
Sea.  It  is  five  miles  long,  built  entirely  of  stone;  has  three 
hundred  arches  seventy  feet  high,  and  a  roadway  seventy  feet 
wide.  The  parapet  is  a  balustrade  and  each  of  the  pillars,  which 
are  seventy  feet  apart,  supports  a  pedestal  on  which  is  placed  a 
lion  twenty-one  feet  long,  made  of  one  block  of  marble.  When 
our  barbarian  forefathers  were  wandering  about  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe,  ignorant  of  letters  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
literary  Chinaman,  dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  was  lounging  on 
his  sofa  and  drinking  tea  from  painted  porcelain  cups. — Electro,. 


An  English  educator  has  prepared  an  article  of  apparatus 
which  he  calls  a  geographical  box.  It  is  made  of  wood,  carved 
to  represent  a  continent  with  its  seas,  bays,  islands,  lakes,  etc. 
Mountains,  table-lands,  banks  of  rivers,  etc.,  are  made  with 
putty,  and  the  whole  painted  in  the  natural  colors  of  the  objects 
represented.  This  model  is  made  to  fit  in  a  box  somewhat  larger 
in  size  and  which,  when  used,  is  partly  filled  with  water.  Inside, 
the  box  is  painted  a  bluish-green,  to  imitate  the  color  of  the  sea. 
The  model  must  be  so  adjusted  in  weight  that  when  placed  in 
the  water  contained  in  the  box  it  will  allow  the  water  to  pass 
about  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  peninsulas,  bays,  har- 
bors, isthmuses,  etc. 
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■[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

HINTS  ON  TEACHING  DRAWING. 

BY    EUfiENK    L.    HARRIS,    RAiLEIGH,    N.   C. 

NUMBER  FIVE. 

PARALLELS,  QUADRILATERALS,  DICTATION,  ETC. 

Have  monitors  to  distribute  little  sticks,  four  to  each  pupil. 
Have  four  sticks  in  hand  about  a  foot  long,  or  longer,  pinned 
together  at  the  corners.  What  have  we  learned  to  make  by  put- 
ting two  sticks  together?  Angles.  By  putting  three  together? 
Figures,  called  Triangles.  How  many  sticks  have  you  now? 
How  many  have  I?  Can  you  make  anything  by  putting  four 
sticks  together?  Yes,  ma'am — a  square,  a  diamond,  a  box,  a 
kite  (from  different  quarters).  Are  your  sticks  all  of  the  same 
length  ?  Yes,  ma'am.  Can  you  place  two  of  them  one  inch 
apart  throughout  their  whole  length?  Yes,  ma'am.  Three  of 
them  ?  All  four  ?  Can  you  place  them  all  perpendicular  beside 
each  other  ?  All  horizontal  ?  All  oblique  ?  When  you  do  that 
you  make  them  beside-each-other  lines.  But  para-  means  beside 
and  -allel  each  other,  so  we  call  them  parallel  lines.  Now,  what 
does  parallel  mean  ?  Parallel  means  beside  each  other  the  same 
distance  apart  all  the  way.  Can  you  find  any  parallel  lines  in  the 
room?  Draw  six,  vertical,  etc.  Now  make  a  little  pen  of  your 
sticks,  enclosing  a  space,  with  all  the  corners  alike.  See,  I  have 
a  large  one.  What  kind  of  corners  did  you  make  ?  Square 
corners  or  right  angles.  How  many  ?  Four.  How  many 
sides  ?  All  equal  ?  What  do  you  call  your  figure  ?  A  Square. 
What  is  a  Square  ?  A  square  is  a  figure  having  four  equal  sides 
and  four  equal  right  angles.  (Figure  1).  [They  must  of  neces- 
sity be  right.  Test  them  on  this.]  Developed  somewhat  thus, 
repeat  in  concert  till  learned,  and  board.  After  each  developed 
idea  have  a  short  exercise  in  drawing.  Can  you  find  any  parallel 
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lines  in  the  square?  Which  ?  Are  two  sides  obliged  to  be  ver- 
tical and  two  horizontal  to  form  a  square  ?  (Holding  the  large 
square  with  one  corner  down).  All  the  sides  are  oblique.  Is  it 
still  a  square?     [Here  is  good  eye  and  hand  practice.]     Draw  it. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  square's  first  cousin  ?  Look.  What  is 
this  ?  A  square.  Now,  after  I  squeeze  towards  each  other  these 
corners  that  are  farthest  apart?  A  diamond.  Yes,  but  there  is 
a  better  name  for  it.  I  am  afraid,  however,  you  will  not  remem- 
ber it.  [Be  loth  sometimes,  apparently,  to  give  a  hard  or  unusual 
term,  and  see  how  hungry  the  pupils  get  for  it  and  how  they 
hold  it.  It  puts  them  on  their  mettle.]  When  I  squeeze  the 
square  this  way,  do  I  break  the  sticks  ?  Are  they  just  as  long 
as  before  ?  What  did  I  change — the  corners  or  angles  ?  How 
did  I  change  them  ?  You  made  two  smaller  and  two  bigger. 
I  took  a  square  and  changed  the  angles  and  made  a  Rhomb  of 
it.  What  is  it?  Write  and  spell.  What  is  a  Rhomb?  A 
Rhomb  is  a  figure  having  four  equal  sides  and  four  (two  acute 
and  two  obtuse)  angles.  (Figure  2).  Make  a  Rhomb  and 
draw  it. 

Now  make  a  square  with  your  sticks  and  then  move  one  stick 
further  in.  Is  the  inside  figure  a  square?  No,  ma'am.  Did 
vou  change  the  angles?  Did  you  change  anything?  Yes, 
ma'am— two  sides.  We  made  them  shorter.  What  is  it?  An 
Oblong.  What  is  that?  An  Oblong  is  a  figure  having  four 
right  angles  and  unequal  sides?     (Figure  3). 

Now  squeeze  in  the  opposite  corners,  and  we  make  something 
like— what?     Dike  the  Rhomb.     Yes,  but  not  exactly ?     It  is 
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Rhomb-like,  and  that  is  the  name  of  it;  -oid  after  a  word  means 
like;  so  this  is  a  Rhonib-oicL  What  is  a  Rhomboid?  A 
Rhomboid  is  a  figure  having  two  equal  acute  angles  and  two  equal 
obtuse  angles  and  unequal  sides.  (Figure  4).  Any  in  room. 
Draw. 

Xow  place  sticks  so  as  to  make  a  square,  or  an  oblong,  and 
change  the  direction  of  one  side  and  let  two  remain  parallel. 
Are  the  angles  unequal?  Any  sides  parallel?  That  is  a 
Trapezoid.,  What  is  a  Trapezoid?  A  Trapezoid  is  a  figure  hav- 
ing unequal  angles  and  two  of  Its  sides  parallel.     (Figure  5). 

Xow  make  a  figure  different  from  any  we  have  had  ?  Angles 
all  unequal,  sides  unequal — a  Trapezium.  What  is  a  Trapezium  ? 
A  Trapezium  is  a  figure  with  four  sides  all  unequal.  (Figure  6). 
Draw. 

How  many  sticks  did  you  use  in  each  of  these  figures  ?  Four. 
These  are  all  four-sided  figures  and  that  is  the  name.  What  did 
we  learn  means  sided?  -lateral.  Yes;  and  before  that  quudri- 
nieans  four.  These  are  all  quadrilaterals.  How  many  ?  Six. 
What  are  they  ?     What  is  a  quadrilateral  ?  etc.,  ad  libitum. 

DIAMETER DIAGONAL. 

Draw  a  square.  Draw  a  line  right  across  the  square.  Which 
line  measures  the  width  of  the  square  ?  Draw  a  vertical  line 
through  the  square.  This  line  measures  the  height  of  the  square. 
Are  they  the  same  ?  These  lines  measure  through  the  square. 
Each,  then,  is  a  through-measure  line.  But  dia-  means  through, 
and  meter  measure  (as  gas-meter,  etc.);  so  each  is  a  dia-meter,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  a  diameter.  (Figure  7).  [Define  and  board.] 
Draw  a  square.  Draw  a  straight  line  through  opposite  angles. 
Does  this  line  go  through  angles?  Yes.  Well,  diagonal  means 
through  angles;  so  this  is — what?     (Figure  8). 

[The  teacher  should  not  think  that  each  lesson  in  The  Teacher 
is  one  lesson  in  the  school-room.  It  may  take  several  lessons  to 
develop  the  above.  Never  leave,  till  thoroughly  developed,  any 
one  idea.  I  try  to  give  a  month's  work  or  more  in  each  article. 
I  think  you  will  find  it  easier  to  develop  the  undeveloped  ideas 
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of  very  young  pupils  than  to  re-develop  and  correct  the  con- 
fused ideas  of  older  ones.  Oh  I  the  importance  of  learning  a 
thing  correctly  at  first.] 

SOME   DICTATION    HINTS. 

1.  A  square  constructed  on  its  diagonals.  Draw  a  vertical 
line.  Across  the  middle  of  it  a  horizontal  line  of  same  length. 
Draw  other  lines  connecting  the  ends  of  the  first  two  lines,  and 
the  result  will  be  an  oblique  square.     (Fig.  8,  held  obliquely). 

2.  Draw  a  square.  Connect  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  by 
lines. 

3.  Draw  a  square.  Its  diagonals.  Bisect  each  half  of  each 
diagonal.     Join  points  of  bisection. 

Take  your  pencil  and,  before  school,  invent  any  number  of  such 
dictation  exercises.     (Dictate  No.  9). 


TEACHING  CHILDREN  HOW  TO  PRACTICE  ECONOMY, 


BY    T.    W.    FIELDS. 


Ida  Benton  overheard  a  gentleman  remark  that  one  of  the 
hardest  things  for  people  to  learn  and  practice  nowadays,  was 
economy.  She  was  devotedly  practical,  and  the  thought  to  which 
she  listened  had  due  force,  and  she  saw  at  once  that  here  was  a 
field  open  for  work.  How  should  she  do  it.  She  was  a  little 
"school  marm,"  bright  and  pretty,  and  the  best  of  all  she  was 
sensible.  It  was  her  first  term,  and  she  greatly  desired  to  suc- 
ceed. Every  teacher  who  teaches  his  first  school  wishes,  and 
tries  perhaps  harder,  to  succeed  in  the  first  endeavor  than  in  any 
subsequent  efforts.  Of  course,  a  teacher  should  try  his  very  best 
all  the  time. 

Well,  Miss  Benton  wanted,  among  other  things,  to  teach  her 
pupils  to  practice  economy.  It  was  easy  enough  to  convince 
them  of  the  need  of  it,  of  the  utility  of  its  practice,  but  the 
doing  of  the  economizing  was  a  thing  that  could  be  best  and 
safest  done  by  the  practice  of  it." 
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So  one  Monday  morning  she  told  her  pupils  that  she  had  a 
silver  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  give  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  school,  who 
the  scholars  should  vote  was  the  favorite  of  the  school,  providing 
that  one  agreed  to  certain  conditions.  The  conditions  were  that 
the  boy  or  girl  was  to  buy  a  hen,  pay  for  her  feed,  take  care  of 
her  eggs,  keep  an  account  of  them,  and  the  amounts  for  which 
they  were  sold ;  when  the  hen  wanted  to  set  give  her  eggs,  raise 
a  brood  of  chickens,  and  keep  the  brood  except  what  might  be 
sold,  aud  as  soon  as  enough  could  be  sold  without  selling  the  hen 
herself,  buy  a  pig,  and  so  on,  selling  the  pig,  buy  another  until  a 
cow  was  bought,  and  then  a  horse. 

She  calculated  that  this  could  all  be  done  in  five  or  six  years. 

The  pupils  voted,  and  a  little  boy  received  his  quarter.  "Now, 
then,  scholars,"  said  she,  "save  every  penny  until  you  get  the 
same  amount,  and  see  who  can  raise  the  most  chickens,  and  in 
one  year  write  me  a  letter,  telling  me  how  you  have  succeeded." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  before  a  week  almost  every  child  was 
the  sole  proprietor  of  a  hen.  The  parents  saw  the  idea,  and 
praised  the  teacher  for  her  effort.  They  gave  it  encouragement, 
and  made  good  selections  for  their  children.  No  pennies  were 
spent  for  candy,  chewing  gum,  fire  crackers,  and  useless  toys, 
but  every  cent  went  to  buy  chickens.  It  did  not  require  six 
months  to  sell  enough  young  cockerels  to  buy  a  juvenile  porker, 
and  some  months  after  the  young  porker  developed  into  a  Mrs. 
Porker,  with  a  litter  of  little  "  grunters."  Two  years  did  not 
roll  round  until  a  cow  was  bought  and  the  next  year  a  colt  was 
purchased. 

Thus  by  the  effort  of  one  good  common-sense  teacher,  an  entire 
community  of  children  was  practically  taught  one  of  the  most 
valuable  lessons  of  their  lives. 


In  PRONOUNCING  words,  pupils  should  be  taught  that  listen- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  exercise  as  much  as  spelling,  and  they  should 
therefore  hear  the  word  with  two  pronunciations,  at  most,  from 
the  teacher. 
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TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Iredell  county,  in  Statesville, 
oji  the  15th  of  December,  1888,  the  following  preamble  and  res- 
olutions were  adopted,  viz. : 

Whereas,  In  an  inscrutable  Providence  our  highly  esteemed  and  worthy 
friend,  William  B.  Pressly,  has  been  taken  from  the  height  of  his  usefulness 
as  an  educator  and  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education  among  us,  to  that 
reward  so  early  to  be  bestowed  upon  so  faithful  a  servant  ;  therefore, 

Resolved  1.  That  we  believe  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State  to  have  lost 
one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates,  and  the  system  of  public  school  instruction 
one  of  its  most  faithful  and  worthy  officials. 

Resolved  2.  That  the  public  schools  of  our  county  have  lost  a  superinten- 
dent whose  efforts  to  increase  their  effectiveness  were  most  praiseworthy,  fur- 
nishing an  example  of  unselfish  and  persevering  interest  deserving  the  high- 
est admiration  and  most  faithful  imitation  of  all  who,  like  him,  would  assume 
to  engage  in  the  great  work  of  elevating  the  masses  from  the  thraldom  of  igno- 
rance into  that  liberty  and  manhood  which  virtue  and  intelligence  are  sure  to 
bestow. 

Resolved  3.  That  we  have  lost  a  friend  and  brother  whose  kindness  of  nature, 
geniality  of  manners,  integrity  of  character  and  Christian  benevolence  furnish 
an  example  worthy  of  our  constant  remembrance  and  closest  imitation. 

Resolved  4.  That  as  teachers  we  shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  him 
from  whom  we  have  received  words  of  encouragement,  sympathy  and  advice, 
and  endeavor  to  so  improve  and  apply  the  instructions  we  were  afforded 
through  his  instrumentality,  that  the  benefits  of  the  same  shall  be  extended  to 
the  children  of  the  county  for  whose  welfare  the  heart  and  soul  of  our 
deceased  friend  yearned  most  earnestly. 

Resolved,  5.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  The  Landmark,  The  Statesville  American,  The  1ST.  C.  Teacher  and 
The  N.  C.  Educational  Journal.  J.  C.  Turner, 

J.  E.  McLaughlin, 
W.  A.  Kerr, 
John  T.  Paris, 

Committee. 


Whether  a  pupil  should  be  deprived  of  recess  depends  upon 
the  pupil.     Some  it  will  punish  and  others  not. 
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STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS. 

BY  S.  G.  ATKINS,  SECRETARY,  ST.  AUGUSTINE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Educational  Association 
held  its  second  annual  meeting;  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  November,  1883. 

A  permanent  organization  was  effected  in  the  election  of  the 
following-  officers,  viz. :  Professor  H.  C.  Crosby,  President,  with 
one  vice-president  for  each  Congressional  District ;  S.  G.  Atkins, 
Recording  Secretary ;  Miss  Jane  E.  Thomas,  Assistant  Record- 
ing Secretary;  B.  B.  Goines,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  and  Rev. 
C.  Johnson,  Treasurer.  The  meeting  was  very  encouraging,  the 
attendance  creditable  and  much  interest  was  manifest  throughout 
the  session.  Several  papers  were  read,  and  speeches  made  which 
reflected  no  little  credit  on  the  speakers.  This  meeting  was  indi- 
cative of  educational  progress. 

Let  us  work  and  hope  for  the  better.  The  justice  of  our  cause 
must  triumph. 


HINTS  TO  TEACHERS. 


BY      H  .     S . 


At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  it  would  be  well  for  the 
teacher  to  keep  some  general  rules,  with  regard  to  the  class-room, 
in  mind. 

Be  at  the  school-honse  to  see  that  your  room  is  ventilated, 
properly  swept,  and  dusted,  before  the  arrival'  of  the  pupils. 
Never  let  your  room  get  overheated.  To  avoid  this,  keep  an 
accurate  thermometer  hanging  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
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see  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  seventy-two  degrees, 
nor  fall  below  sixty  degrees.  Keep  this  temperature  during  the 
day. 

Have  a  correct  clock  at  hand.  Begin  promptly  and  close  on 
time.  Have  at  least  one  or  two  intermissions,  during  the  day, 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  each.  If  pupils  come  in  cold, 
allow  them  to  sit  by  the  stove  or  heater  until  they  are  Manned. 
But  enforce  it  upon  the  pupils  to  come  early  enough  to  get 
warmed  before  school  begins. 

Secure  promptness  in  attendance  of  the  pupils.  Do  not  punish 
them  for  tardiness  until  you  are  sure  the  pupil  and  not  the  parent 
is  to  blame.  Visit  the  parents,  and,  in  cases  of  habitual  tardi- 
ness, get  their  cooperation. 

Greet  your  children  with  a  pleasant  word.  I  had  a  teacher 
once  who  used  to  stop  writing,  even,  to  shake  hands  with  me. 
It  used  to  make  me  very  happy. 

Settle  all  of  your  details  in  advance.  If  scholars  have  ques- 
tions to  ask,  tell  them  that  at  a  certain  time  during  the  day  you 
will  stop  everything  and  devote  time  to  answer  any  questions. 
If  there  is  anything  asked  that  you  do  not  know,  say  so,  and  get 
the  pupils  to  look  the  matter  up.     It  will  create  interest. 

Open  the  school  with  singing,  and  have  it  an  exercise  during 
the  day.     It  prevents  monotony. 

,   Whispering  is  not  necessary;  it  should  not  be  allowed.     Have 
no  loud  talking  in  the  school-room  at  any  time. 

The  secret  of  securing  order  is  to  secure  interest.  xA.n  idle 
child  cannot  keep  still.  If  pupils  become  restless,  throw  open 
the  doors  and  windows  and  exercise  the  whole  school  for  a  minute 
or  two. 

Be  a  good  example  for  your  scholars.  Read  the  latest  educa- 
tion works,  and  be  a  credit  to  your  profession. — School  Journal. 


Be  neat  in  all  your  records.     Let  them  be  a  model  for  the 
succeeding  teacher. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  "TARIFF." 

The  Pedagogue,  published  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  gives  the 
following  graphic  and  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
word  " tariff": 

"  Tarifa  was  the  name  of  a  town  in  Spain,  twenty-five  miles 
south-west  from  Gibraltar.  There,  away  back  in  the  hazy  days 
of  which  the  romancers  and  the  poets  love  to  write,  when  the 
Moors  held  sway  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Spanish  realm, 
a  monopoly  existed  far  more  grievous  than  those  under  which 
the  public  groans  at  the  present  day.  The  insolent  government 
of  this  Moorish  town  claimed  the  right  of  levying  a  tax  on  all 
vessels  passing  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Fleets  of  swift 
war  galleys  were  kept  in  readiness,  and  woe  to  the  audacious' ship 
master  who  attempted  to  sail  through  without  paying  the  tribute. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  name  of  an  old  Moorish  village,  one 
which  would  have  been  forgotten  long  ago,  has  become  an  impor- 
tant word  in  the  English  language;  a  word  around  which  a  fierce 
warfare  is  carried  on  by  statesmen,  and  on  which  skillful  poli- 
ticians manage  to  ride  into  power. 

Tarifa,  although  a  mediaeval  town,  is  still  in  existence,  and  is 
set  down  in  the  gazetteer  as  having  a  population  of  1,800.  In 
1811,  twenty-five  hundred  troops,  mostly  British  soldiers,  held 
the  town  against  a  force  of  ten  thousand  Frenchmen.  It  has 
the  celebrity  of  being  the  furthest  south  of  any  town  in  Europe. 
Tourists  often  stop  there  to  view  the  cpieer  specimens  of  Moorish 
architecture  that  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  walled  city,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  turreted  rampart,  and  is  connected  by  a  causeway 
with  a  small  island  in  the  sea,  where  are  situated  a  light-house  and 
an  old  fortress. 


A  general  exeecise  is  appropriate  occasionally  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  long  session  to  rest  the  eyes  from  the  books. 
4 
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[For  The  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THROUGH  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  EARTH. 

BY    GEO.   0.    MITCHELL,    PROFESSOR    OF    MATHEMATICS,   PEACE   INSTITUTE,    RALEIGH,    N.   C. 

In  the  Scientific  American  for  August  25th,  1883,  appeared  an 
article  copied  from  La  Nature,  and  entitled  "From  Paris  to 
Rio  Janeiro  in  Forty-two  Minutes  and  Eleven  Seconds."  As  the 
article  was  republished  without  comment,  it  is  but  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  it  received  die  endorsement  of  the  editors  of  the  Scien- 
tific American. 

The  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  a  M.  Colligan 
before  the  last  meeting  of  the  "French  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science."  Erroneous  as  they  are,  the  author's 
statements  express  the  commonly  entertained  view — that  if  a 
hole  were  constructed  as  a  diameter  to  the  earth,  a  body  dropped 
into  it  would  oscillate  backward  and  forward  between  the  two 
orifices,  in  a  gradually  diminishing  path,  till,  from  the  retarda- 
tion of  friction,  it  would  come  to  rest  at  the  earth's  center.  M. 
Colligan,  who  brought  this  remarkable  fact  to  the  notice  of  the 
Association,  himself  says:  "These  facts,  which  are  absolutely 
true,  are  based  upon  theories  analogous  to  those  that  rule  the 
oscillation  of  the  pendulum." 

M.  Colligan's  statements  are  wholly  and  entirely  false,  because 
based  upon  a  false  assumption.  He  regards  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  earth  as  being  the  actual  seat  and  locus  of  the  entire  force 
of  gravitation  exerted  by  the  earth,  instead  of  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  exerted  by  each  and  every 
particle  in  the  earth.  The  science  of  mechanics  treats  all  masses 
as  points  or  centers  of  force,  which  necessarily  renders  each  such 
mass  external  to  all  others.  In  the  present  case  one  mass  is 
internal  to  the  other,  and  as  long  as  this  condition  continues  the 
attractive  force  of  gravity  diminishes,  as  the  distance  between  the 
centers  of  gravity  diminishes,  for  the  attraction,  instead  of  being 
that  of  a  single  point,  is  exerted  upon  the  falling  body  from  all 
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sides.  Of  these  different  lines  of  force,  we  may  discard  all  but 
two,  these  acting  in  opposite  directions  in  the  straight  line  over 
which  the  body  falls.  The  attractions  of  particles  to  either  side 
being  in  equally  balanced  pairs,  will  not  affect  the  path  of  the 
body. 

Let  A  B  be  our  tunnel  passing  through  the  earth's  centre,  C; 
a  body,  as  a  cannon-ball,  held  at  A,  has  a  tendency  to  move 


toward  B,  in  virtue  of  the  attraction  of  all  the  particles  along  the 
line  A  B.  The  resultant  of  all  these  individual  forces  would  be 
a  single  force  equal  to  their  sum,  and  acting  from  C,  which  point 
we  call  the  center  of  gravity.  Now,  as  the  body  falls  from  A  to 
some  point  D,  different  conditions  exist.  In  the  direction  of  its 
motion,  the  body  is  now  attracted  by  a  force  equal  to  D  B, 
while  the  attraction  of  the  force  A  D,  which  before  was  exerted 
downwards,  instead  of  being  merely  lost,  is  now  exerted  to 
directly  retard  the  motion  of  the  body.  The  nearer  C  the  body 
approaches,  the  more  nearly  equal  these  two  antagonizing  forces 
become,  and  at  C  they  are  equal,  and  being  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, a  state  of  rest  ensues.  As  the  body  reaches  C,  the  velocity 
is  at  a  minimum  instead  of  a  maximum,  the  acquired  velocity 
beino-  exactly  consumed  bv  the  constantly  increasing  resistance — 
i.  e.,  the  upward  pull  of  A  C. 

The  motion  of  the  ball  in  falling  bears  no  analogy  to  the 
oscillations  of  the  pendulum.  In  the  latter  case,  every  attractive 
force  acts  from  below.  In  passing  through  the  arc  A  B,  or  what 
is  equivalent,  falling  over  the  space  A  B,  a  velocity  is  acquired 
sufficient  to  raise  the  body  through  an  equal  space  B  D,  or  over 
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an  equal  arc,  B  C ;  that  is,  in  the  pendulum  the  body  does  no 
work  in  falling,  and  the  further  it  falls  the  stronger  the  force 
urging  it  to  fall  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  acquired  energy 
it  has.  In  the  case  of  the  cannon-ball,  the  instant  it  passes  the 
earth's  surface  it  begins  to  do  work,  and  this  work  increases  in 
exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  downward  pull  decreases.  Perhaps 
the  matter  can  be  stated  more  clearly  this  way :  A  body,  in  fall- 
ing a  given  distance,  develops  exactly  the  amount  of  energy 
necessary  to  raise  the  body  to  its  original  position.  Then  the 
body  (Figure  1),  in  falling  from  A  to  D,  has  fallen  A  D  only 
with  respect  to  A,  while  as  regards  B  it  has  been  raised  A  D. 
Every  particle  of  acquired  velocity  is  consumed  as  it  is  generated, 
and  the  body  moves  under  the  influence  of  the  two  attractive 
forces,  acting  in  opposite  directions,  till  they  become  equal,  and 
then  it  stops. 

To  sum  up:  A  body  allowed  to  fall  into  such  an  opening- 
would  fall  with  a  constantly  diminishing  velocity,  and  come  to 
rest  the  instant  it  reached  the  center. 

The  enthusiast,  however,  whom  M.  Colligan  mentions  as  pro- 
posing a  bridge  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface,  offers  us  a  scheme 
that,  as  far  as  correct  theory  goes,  is  good.  In  this  we  have  the 
exact  analogue  of  the  pendulum.  The  moving  body,  in  its 
path,  is  always  external  to,  and  therefore  acted  upon  in  a  constant 
direction  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth. 

Still  further  to  give  the  gloss  of  novelty  and  the  appearance  of 
mathematical  sanction  to  his  statements,  he  proceeds  to  say  that 
if  the  radius  of  vibration  wTere  sufficiently  great,  the  arc  traversed 
would  not  differ  sensibly  from  a  cycloid,  and  then,  upon  the 
well-known  characteristic  of  the  cycloid  as  a  curve  of  equal 
descents,  he  affirms  that  the  time  of  transit  between  any  two 
points,  however  near  or  remote,  would  be  a  constant  quantity — 
42  minutes  and  11  seconds.  (By  what  process  obtained  I  cannot 
discover.  A  motion  analogous  to  that  of  a  pendulum  would  only 
require  some  34  minutes  to  traverse  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
earth).  This  is  a  most  mendacious  prostitution  of  the  very  ele- 
ments both  of  science  and  logic.     By  the  same  course  of  reason- 
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ing,  a  straight  line  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  the  are  of  a 
circle  of  infinite  radius,  and  therefore  will  not  differ  sensibly 
from  the  cycloid  ;  hence,  two  weights,  one  twice  the  distance  from 
the  earth  of  the  other,  and  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  will  reach 
the  ground  at  the  same  time,  since  they  are  both  travelling  prac- 
tically the  same  eycloidal  path. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  the  French  Asso- 
ciation, that  it  does  not  contain  many  such  members. 


BOOKS. 


The  word  book  carries  us  back  to  the  river's  brink,  because 
the  Egyptians  took  from  the  tall  reeds  that  grew  beside  the  Nile 
delicate  skin  which  was  called  papyrus;  this  word,  now  shortened 
to  jiaper,  is  what  we  think  of  when  we  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  In  later  days  the  skins  of  animals  were  used;  the 
Romans  rolled  up  a  number  of  separate  pieces  and  called  it 
volumen — from  this  conies  our  word  volume. 

But  after  all  the  vegetable  world  is  most  nearly  related  to  the 
mind's  productions.  The  Latin  word  liber  means  the  inner  bark 
of  a  tree,  and  from  this  comes  the  word  library.  The  Saxons 
used  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree  and  called  it  boc;  this  is  the 
origin  of  that  common  word  book.  Then  it  was  felt  that  no 
word  could  express  the  parts  of  the  book  so  well  as  leaf — the 
tree  and  its  leaves. 

For  pens,  the  sharp-pointed  reed  was  used;  for  ink,  soot 
mixed  with  gum  water.  The  twenty-six  characters  were  obtained 
from  the  Phoenicians;  these  are  combined  so  as  to  produce  about 
forty  thousand  words.  Books  were  once  very  dear.  In  the  year 
872,  King  Alfred  gave  a  large  estate  for  one  volume.  An 
illuminated  copy  of  the  Bible  was  sold  for  $2,000.  By  the  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  printing,  books  are  now  cheap.     Many  cen- 
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turies  before  the  Christian  era  the  Chinese  printed  upon  blocks, 
the  letters  being  cut  in  the  face  of  the  wood ;  but  the  honor  of 
printing  with  single  types  belongs  to  John  Koster,  of  Haarlem ; 
John  Faust,  of  Mentz,  and  John  Gutenberg,  of  Strasburg.  The 
first  printed  with  blocks  the  leaves  of  his  books  upon  one  side 
only,  and  then  pasted  the  leaves  together;  the  second  improved 
the  work  of  the  first;  and  the  latter  invented  cut  metal  types. 
To  Peter  Schoeffer  belongs  the  honor  of  completing  the  invention 
of  printing,  as  he  devised  matrices  in  which  letters  could  be  cast, 
thus  saving  the  expense  of  cutting. 


PSEUDONYMS. 


For  the  benefit  of  our  young  readers,  we  present  the  following 
list  of  the  most  popular  "noms  de  plume"  to  be  found  in  modern 
literature : 

Abel  Shufflebottom , Robert  Southey 

Acton  Bell Anne  Bronte 

Ada  Vernon Susan  Dickinson 

iEsop Li  Hie  Devereux  Blake 

Agate White! aw  Reid 

A  Layman Sir  Walter  Scott 

Alcibiades  (Punch) Alfred  Tennyson 

A.  L.  O.  E.  (A  Lady  of  England) Charlotte  Tucker 

A  Minute  Philosopher Charles  Kingsley 

An  American J.  Fenimore  Cooper 

Andrew  Jack  Downing Seba  Smith 

A  Rebel George  Cary  Eggleston 

Artemus  Ward Charles  Farrar  Browne 

Astrophel Sir  Philip  Sidney 

Atticus Maurice  Moore 

Aunt  Patty Caroline  Lee  Ilentz 

A  Yankee Richard  Grant  White 

Babbington  White M iss  Braddon 

Barabbas  Whitefeather Douglas  Jerrold 

Barry  Gray , Robert  Barry  Collin 
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Bibliophile S.  Austin  Allibone 

Brick  Pomeroy Mark  M.  Porneroy 

Caleb  Burt Cecil  Burleigh 

Captain  Rock Thomas  Moore 

Carl  Benson Charles  Astor  Bristed 

C.  Effingham,  Esq John  Esten  Cooke 

C.  E.  Sheridan Hon.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Norton 

Charles  J.  de  la  Planche,  Esq W.  M.  Thackeray 

Christian  Reid  .  Miss  Frances  Fisher 

Christopher  Crowfield Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

Cid   Hamet T.  B.  Macaulay 

Clara  Balfour Mrs.  Hemans 

Clio  (by  initials  in  Spectator) Joseph  Addison 

Col.  Frederick  Ingham Edward  Everett  Hale 

Cornelius  O'Dowd ....Charles  James  Lever 

Cousin  Sally  Dillard Hamilton  C.  Jones 

C.  P.  P Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer 

Croa  ker Joseph  Rod  man  Drake 

Croaker  &  Co Fitz-Green  Halleck 

Currier  Bell Mrs.  A.  B.  Nichols,  nee  Charlotte  Bronte 

Danbury  News  Man James  M.  Bailey 

Delta,  1837 Benjamin  Disraeli 

Doesticks  (Q.  K.  Philander) Mortimer  M.  Thompson 

Don  John Jean  Ingelo w 

Driftwood H.  W.  Longfellow 

Dutchatelet Thomas  Paine 

Easy  Chair  (Harper's) George  William  Curtis 

Echo  Club  (Atlantic  Monthly) Bayard  Taylor 

Edmund  Kirke .,  John  R.  Gilmore 

Eli  Perkins Melville  D.  Landon 

Ellen  Louise  ( Harper' s) .. .Mrs.  William  V.  Moulton,  nee  Ellen  Louise  Chandler 

Ellis  Bell Emily  Jane  Bronte 

Ethel  Lynn Mrs.  Ethel  Lynn  Beers 

Ett rick  Sh epherd James  Hogg 

Fanny  Fern. ..Mrs.  Farrington;  then  Mrs.  Eldridge;  then  Mrs.  James  Partou, 

nee  Sarah  Payson  Willis 

Fanny  Forrester Mrs.  Adoniram  Judson,  nee  Emily  C.  Chubbuck 

Fat  Contributor A.  Miner  Griswold 

Florence Mrs.  S.  S.  Osgood,  nee  Frances  Sargent  Locke 

Florence  Percy Mrs.  B.  P.  Akers,  nee  Elizabeth  A.  Allen 

Francis  Herbert William  Cullen  Bryant 

Gail  Hamilton Mary  Abigail  Dodge 

Galaxy  Clnb Mark  Twain  and  Don  Piatt 

Gath  (also  Lartes) George  Alfred  Townsend 
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George  Washington  Jones Rev.  Harvey  Hatcher 

Grace  Greenwood , Mrs.  L.  K.  Lippincott,  nee  Sarah  Jane  Clarke 

Graduate  of  Oxford John  Ruskin 

Hans  Breitman Charles  Godfrey  Lei  and 

Herr  Teufelsdrockh Thomas  Carl  vie 

Hesba  Stratton Sarah  Hamen  Smith 

Horace  Hornem Lord  Byron 

Hosea  Biglow James  Russell  Lowell 

Howard  Glyndon Mrs.  Edward  W.  Searing,  nee  Laura  C.  Redden 

Ik  Marvel Donald  Grant  Mitchell 

Isaac  Tompkins,  Gent Lord  Brougham 

Jennie  June Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Croly 

John  de  Bergham Thomas  Chatterton 

John  Donkey Thomas  Dunn  English 

John  Search Richard  Whately 

Josh  Billings Henry  W.  Shaw 

Jugg,  M.  T Joe  Howard,  Jr. 

Junius Henry  Sampson  Woodfall 

[These     celebrated     letters  Sir  Phillip  Francis 

were  published  in  the  Public  George  Sackville 

Advertiser  from  September  21,  Thomas  Paine 

1769,  to  September,  21,  1772.  William  Pitt 

Of   the   forty-one    persons    to  Edmund  Burke 

whom    their    authorship    has  James  Adair 

been    attributed,    the    twelve  John  Wilkes 

names  appended  have  attract-  Charles  Lee 

ed  most  attention,  though  it  is  William  G.  Hamilton 

generally  believed  that  Francis  Charles  Lloyd 

was  the  author.]  Hugh  Macauley  Boyd 

Margaret  Nicholson Percy  Bjsslie  Shelley 

Marginalia Edgar  Allen  Poe 

Marion  Harland Mrs.  E.  P.  Terhune,  nee  Marion  Virginia  Hawes 

Max  Adeler Charles  Heber  Clark 

Max  Mannering Josiah  Gilbert  Holland 

Miles  O'Reilly Charles  Graham  Halpine 

Minnie  Myrtle Mrs.  Joaquin  Miller,  wee  Anna  L.  Johnson 

Mother  Goose Mrs.  Goose,  ?iee  Elizabeth.  Foster 

M.  Quad  {Detroit  Free  Press) Charles  B.  Lewis 

Mrs.  Horace  Manners Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 

Mrs.  Partington Ben.  P.  Shillaber 

N.  A.  Oudenarde James  K.  Paudling 

Nomad Gen.  George  A.  Custer 

Nora,  or  Norma Mrs.  James  Gordon  Brooks,  nee  Elizabeth  Aiken 

Old  Burchell Elihu  Burritt 
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Old  Grimes Albert  Gorton  Greene 

Oliver  Optic William  T.  Adams 

Orpheus  C.  Ken- Robert  Henry  Newell 

Onida  Louise  de  la  Rame 

Owen  Meredith Edward  Robert  Bnlwer  Lytton 

Paul  Creyton Tohn  Townsend  Trowbridge 

Paul  Slingsby Nathaniel  Parker  Willis 

Peter  Ply m ley Sydney  Smith 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby David  Rosse  Locke 

Quidlibet J.  Fred  Simmons 

Samuel  Slick Thomas  Chandler  Hal i burton 

Satiricns  Sculptor William  Henry  Ireland 

Slingsby  Lawrence George  Henry  Lewes 

Stonemason Hugh  Miller 

Strauss,  Jr Kate  Field 

Ten  el  la Mrs.  Mary  Bayard  Clarke 

Trusta Mrs.  Austin  Phelps,  nee  Elizabeth  Stuart 

Uncle  Remus Joel  Chandler  Harris 

Waterdale  Neighbors Justin  McCarthy 

William  Wastle John  Gibson  Lockhart 

Yawcob  Strauss Charles  Follen  Adams 

Z Hannah  More 

Zeta James  Anthony  Fronde 

This  list  might  be  continued  indefinitely,  as  more  than  four 
thousand  "  noms  de  plume"  are  published,  and  the  collection  is 
daily  being  increased  by  new  travellers  in  the  pathway  of  author- 
ship. Many  of  the  leading  writers  have  had,  at  various  times, 
different  signatures;  and  the  same  title  is  used  to  designate 
different  authors,  the  assumed  name  of  "A  Layman"  having 
been  used  by  no  less  than  twenty-seven. — Southwick's  Studies  in 
Literature. 


PLM  FOR  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

A  county  officer,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  the  erection 
of  public  school-houses,  has,  at  our  request,  furnished  the  follow- 
ing plan  for  a  country  school-house,  which  is  the  one  usually 
adopted  in  his  county.     We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  for  pub- 
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lication  other  plans  or  suggestions  as  to  improvements  on  this,  as 
we  regard  good  houses  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  good 
schools : 

"If  a  committee  has  no  good,  substantial,  well-warmed  and 
well-lighted  public  school-house,  let  it  proceed  at  once  to  pur- 
chase a  suitable  site,  as  convenient  as  possible  to  the  greatest 
number  of  children  in  the  district  (taking  a  fee-simple  deed  to 
the  committee  and  their  successors),  and  erect  thereon  a  house. 
Let  it  be,  for  a  medium-sized  district,  18x24,  with  10  feet  pitch. 
There  should  be  one  door  in  the  end  fronting  the  road  or  path, 
and  at  least  two  good  large  windows  on  each  side.  In  the  other 
end  of  the  house,  let  there  be  neither  window  nor  door,  but  a 
rostrum  7x18,  at  least  two  good  steps  above  the  floor.  Across 
the  entire  end  let  there  be  a  blackboard,  say  six  feet  high,  con- 
structed of  good,  well-dressed  sap-pine,  free  from  knots,  toiigue- 
and-grooved  and  secret-nailed.  Let  this  blackboard,  if  new,  be 
covered  with  two  coats  of  the  Silicate  Black  Diamond  slating. 

"  Let  there  be  an  aisle  four  feet  wide,  from  the  door  to  the  ros- 
trum, with  good  seats  (six  and  one-half  feet  long)  arranged  on 
either  side,  all  fronting  towards  the  rostrum  and  blackboard. 
Let  the  seats  nearest  the  rostrum  be  lower  than  those  in  the  rear, 
so  that  the  smallest  child  in  the  school  may  rest  his  feet  on  the 
floor.  The  seats  near  the  middle  of  the  room  should  be  a  little 
shorter,  so  that  the  stove  may  set  in  the  aisle  and  leave  room  for 
the  children  to  pass  on  either  side.  Let  all  the  seats  have  backs, 
and  on  the  tops  of  those  for  the  larger  children,  a  good,  neat, 
plain,  but  substantial  board  should  be  affixed  for  writing  pur- 
poses. (It  will  be  economy  to  use  a  good  patent  school  desk,  such 
as  the  "Fashion,"  for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  will  more 
than  repay  the  outlay).  By  this  arrangement,  the  teacher  who 
sits  or  stands  with  his  back  to  the  rostrum,  looks  into  the  face  of 
every  child  in  the  room,  and  can  see  each  person  who  enters  or 
leaves  the  room.  The  children  receive  the  light  from  the  sides 
of  the  room,  and,  while  none  of  them  face  the  light,  each  can  sec 
whatever  appears  on  the  blackboard. 

"The  windows  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  upper  sash 
can  be  lowered,  thus  allowing  the  heated  air  to  escape,  and  pre- 
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venting  a  cold  draft  on  the  children.  This  can  be  cheaply  done 
by  fastening  a  small  pieee  of  wood  under  the  top  sash;  then  saw 
it  in  two  and  hinge  to  the  casing.  When  this  piece  of  wood  is 
perpendicular,  it  holds  the  sash  to  the  top  of  the  window,  and 
when  it  is  pulled  down,  the  sash  drops  down  of  its  own  weight. 

"Ceiling  will  be  found  much  more  durable  than  plastering  in 
a  school-room. 

"  The  school-house  should  be  situated  on  a  public  road  or  path, 
so  as  to  be  easy  of  access ;  and  by  all  means  it  should  be  con- 
venient to  good  drinking  water.  The  children's  dinner  being 
generally  prepared  in  the-  morning,  is  composed  largely  of  salt 
ham  or  bacon,  and  they  require  more  water  to  drink  than  if  they 
had  a  vegetable  dinner. 

"If  there  is  no  natural  grove  about  the  school-house,  the  com- 
mittee should  invite  the  patrons  of  the  school  to  meet  on  a  certain 
day  and  each  bring  a  nice  young  shade  tree  of  rapid  growth,  and 
plant  these  in  and  about  the  grounds  in  systematic  order.  This 
will  add  greatly  to  the  looks  of  the  grounds  and  add  great  com- 
fort to  pupils  attending  summer  schools." 


THINGS  TO  TELL  PUPILS. 

A  Bright  Boy. — John,  a  little  four-year-old  son  of  Mr.  J. 
I).  Thome,  of  Butterwood  Township,  Halifax  County,  North 
Carolina,  is  a  marvel  among  children  and  a  prodigy  in  mathe- 
matics. He  can  double  any  number  indefinitely,  reaching  the 
tens  of  thousands,  with  accuracy,  and  works  out  many  other 
wonderful  mathematical  problems  without  any  previous  instruc- 
tion.    He  does  not  know  a  figure. — Littleton  Index. 

The  Sun's  Power. — If  we  could  build  up  a  solid  column  of 
ice  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  two  and  one-quarter  miles  in 
diameter,  spanning  the  inconceivable  abyss  of  93,000,000  miles, 
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and  then  if  the  sun  should  concentrate  his  power  upon  it,  it 
would  dissolve  and  melt,  not  in  an  hour,  nor  in  a  minute,  but  in 
a  single  second.  One  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  it  would  be 
water;  seven  more  and  it  would  be  dissipated  in  vapor. — Piofessor 
Young. 

■■-"  Tally  One  ! " — This  familar  expression  of  boys  in  their 
games  arose  from  the  fact  that  even  as  late  as  1824  the  English 
government  gave  the  tax-payer  a  notched  stick  for  a  receipt.  It 
is  related  that  the  tally  was  a  willow  stick,  about  five  feet  long, 
and  roughly  squared,  each  side  measuring  about  an  inch.  On 
one  side  the  amount  was  indicated  by  notches ;  a  notch  one  and  a 
half  inches  wide  stood  for  £1,000;  one  inch,  £100;  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  £10;  half  of  such  a  notch,  £1;  three-tenths 
of  an  inch,  a  shilling;  a  still  smaller  one,  a  penny;  and  a  half- 
penny by  a  small  round  hole.  A  single  cut  of  a  notch  stood  for 
half  the  amount.  The  stick  wTas  then  split  in  half  through  the 
notches,  and  one-half  of  it  was  given  to  the  person  making  the 
payment,  the  other  being  kept  by  the  government. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


The  Salem  Female  Academy  is  now  in  its  eightieth  annual 
session. 

Wake  County  has  apportioned  for  public  schools  $1.30  to 
each  child. 

There  are  in  Wake  7,609  white  and  6,616  colored  children 
of  the  school  age. 

Kinkton  College  opens  its  spring  session  with  near  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students. 

The  Iowa  Teacher  has  just  put  on  a  new  dress  and  assumed 
the  magazine  form.     That  excellent  journal  is  much  improved. 
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We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Trinity  College  begins  the  spring 
term  with  first-rate  prospects.  The  present  faculty  of  this  insti- 
tution is  an  exceedingly  able  one. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  have  expended  in 
North  Carolina  within  the  last  year  $4,650  in  aid  of  established 
free  schools  and  $3,600  for  institutes  and  scholarships. 

The  Central  School  Journal,  of  Iowa,  has  greatly 
improved  its  appearance  by  new  type,  good  paper  and  enlarged 
form.  This  is  one  of  our  best  educational  journals,  and  now  has 
over  eight  thousand  readers. 

One  of  the  best  magazines  in  this  country  for  schools  and 
colleges,  and  our  older  young  people,  is  the  Electra,  published  at- 
Louisville,  Ky.     It  is  well  edited  and  beautifully  printed,  and 
its  subscribers  are  all  pleased. 

Wake  Forest  College  has  just  succeeded  in  raising  in  cash 
$100,000  of  its  endowment  fund,  and  this  puts  the  college  on  a 
sure  and  permanent  foundation.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  every 
college  in  the  State  amply  endowed. 

The  American  Counting-Room,  published  in  New  York, 
is  an  exceedingly  valuable  journal.  We  unhesitatingly  advise 
every  North  Carolina  teacher  to  subscribe  for  it,  as  it  contains 
much  that  is  useful  to  the  profession  and  in  the  school-room. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  is  one  of  the  best  college  maga- 

ci  c- 

zines  to  be  found  in  the  Union,  and  can  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit  by  anybody.  We  are  glad  to  note  its  improvement 
and  extending  circulation  under  the  excellent  management  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Savage. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Blair,  Principal  of  Waco  Academy,  in  Cleave- 
land  county,  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  neat  weekly 
newspaper  called  the  Rural  Chronicle.  Professor  Blair  is  a  suc- 
cess both  as  teacher  or  editor,  and  we  expect  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  Chronicle. 
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The  Iowa  Teacher  refers  to  the  complaint  of  our  corre- 
spondent, Miss  Carrie  Warren,  that  our  text-books  on  geography 
do  not  give  the  Old  North  State  fair  treatment,  and  says ;  "  We 
think  that  Miss  Carrie  is  about  right,  and  hope  that  a  geographi- 
cal reader  suited  to  her  wants  may  soon  be  prepared." 

Rutherford  College,  in  Burke  county,  closed  its  fall 
session  on  the  14th  of  December.  It  has  about  two  hundred 
students.  Mr.  J.  H.  Peele,  of  Wilson,  won  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Platonic,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Beck,  of  Union  county,  that  of  the 
Newtonian  Society.  We  see  it  stated  in  an  exchange  that  the 
college  is  promised  an  endowment  of  $200,000. 

We  have  received  three  numbers  of  the  Rowan  School  Times, 
published  monthly  by  the  Rowan  Teachers'  Association,  at  25 
cents  per  year.  It  is  edited  by  J.  M.  Hill,  and  is  brimful  of 
'articles  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  teaching.  We  hail  this 
publication  as  a  pioneer  in  the  good  cause,  and  hope  ere  long  to 
see  a  like  progressive  spirit  shown  by  many  other  counties  in  the 
State. 

We  see  from  the  jRoioan  School  Times  that  many  of  the  best 
teachers  in  that  county  are  being  called  to  other  counties.  There 
is  an  increasino;  demand  for  o;ood  teachers  in  North  Carolina,  and 
if  good  pay  and  steady  employment  are  not  given  in  one  place 
or  county,  teachers  may  be  expected  to  go  where  these  are 
guaranteed  them.  They  must  live  like  other  people,  and  the 
"laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

We  have  received  the  annual  report  of  Eugene  T.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Wake  county.  It 
shows  76  white  and  69  colored  schools  in  the  county  for  1883, 
with  an  enrollment  of  3,396  whites  and  5,685  colored.  Average 
salary  of  teachers,  $41.52  for  whites  and  $36.17  for  colored. 
Length  of  school  term,  13  J  weeks.  A  mount  of  money  expended 
for  schools  during  the  year  was  $27,834.50.  The  value  of  school 
property  in  the  county  is  $29,340,  being  an  increase  of  $12,902 
for  the  year.     This  is  a  good  showing. 


EDITORIAL. 


"TESCH  IT  OUT." 

As  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools  are  levied  and  col- 
lected each  year,  it  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  law  that  the 
amount  apportioned  each  district  shall  be  used  for  school  pur- 
poses during  the  year  for  which  it  is  apportioned.  Committee- 
men should  look  to  this,  and  engage  teachers  for  the  full  length 
of  time  for  which  the  public  money  will  pay.  There  should  be 
no  engagements  made  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the 
district,  and  no  money  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Children  are  each  year  passing 
beyond  the  school  age,  and  it  is  an  injustice  to  them  that  money 
which  was  apportioned  them  shall  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  in  the 
treasury  till  they  are  prevented  by  age  from  availing  themselves 
of  its  benefits. 

Another  view  of  the  subject  is  this :  To  make  our  public  school 
system  a  success,  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  teaching 
a  profession.  We  can  never  do  this  if  those  who  propose  to  live 
by  teaching  are  starved  out  of  the  business  by  large  balances  in 
the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Let  our  educators  and 
county  superintendents  urge  on  committees  the  great  importance 
of  "teaching  out"  all  the  money  to  their  credit  during  the  year. 

When  the  first  number  of  The  Teacher  was  launched 
upon  the  sea  of  public  favor,  we  nailed  our  banner  to  the  mast- 
head, upon  which  were  these  words:  "Good  teachers,  good 
schools,  good  salaries."  Feeling  that  the  success  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  our  State  largely  depends  upon  these  three 
points,  we  made  them  the  basis  of  our  labors,  and  feel  that  the 
work  has  not  been  in  vain.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  see  almost 
the  entire  State  press   rallying  to  the  banner,  and  many  able 
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editorials  are  now  battling  for  better  teachers,  better  schools  and 
better  pay.  One  of  the  noblest  of  the  professions  is  that  of  the 
teacher.  Hard  work  and  study  are  required  to  reach  proficiency, 
and  yet  the  teacher  receives  poorer  pay  than  the  worker  in  any 
other  profession;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  looking  for 
grander  results.  Is  this  right  ?  Are  we  true  North  Carolinians, 
and  sincere  in  our  efforts  towards  building  up  our  educational 
interests,  if  we  refuse  to  pay  our  teachers  even  salary  enough  to 
enable  them  to  live  and  provide  themselves  with  the  absolutely 
necessary  books  upon  educational  methods  ?  Let  us  think  of 
these  things. 

Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  LL.  D.,  President  of  our  University, 
delivered,  on  University  Day,  October  12,  1883,  a  most  admir- 
able and  interesting  address,  giving  a  full  history  of  all  the 
buildings  of  the  institution.  The  address  will  be  read  with 
much  pleasure  by  all  the  "Chapel  Hill  boys,"  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest,  and  by  every  other  North  Carolinian  who  feels  a 
pride  in  our  State  University.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  witness 
the  rapidly  returning  prosperity  of  ante  bellum  days,  and  we 
expect  ere  long  to  see  the  number  of  students  as  large  as  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  attendance  is  now 
over  two  hundred,  and  we  believe  the  faculty  is  equal  to  that  of 
any  university  in  the  Union.  The  University  3fonthly  is  care- 
fully and  ably  edited,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  grand  old 
institution  which  it  represents. 

Our  public  school  system  was  established  mainly  for  those 
who  could  get  but  little  education  in  subscription  schools.  It  is 
for  the  children  of  the  toiling  masses — for  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  largely  on  their  children  to  aid  them  in  their  battle 
for  bread.  This  being  so,  the  public  school  authorities  should 
see  to  it  that  comfortable  houses  are  provided  in  each  district,  and 
that  the  public  schools  shall  be  taught  in  the  icintcr,  when  the 
children  can  be  better  spared  from  the  farms.  The  season 
between  the  "laying  by"  of  the  crop  and  the  gathering  of  the 
same  is  so  short  that  summer  schools  are  voted  a  failure.    Besides, 
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that  is  the  season  for  protracted  religious  meetings  in  most  parts 
of  the  State,  and  these  necessarily  disorganize,  if  not  entirely 
break  up,  public  schools.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  winter 
schools  is,  that  teachers  in  small  districts  may  engage  in  the 
labors  of  the  farm  after  the  close  of  the  schools. 

We  AGAIN  thank  the  press  of  the  State  and  elsewhere,  all  our 
teachers  and  county  superintendents,  for  their  many  very  com- 
plimentary testimonials  as  to  the  value  of  The  Teacher  in  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  State.  The  magazine  now  has  about 
three  thousand  readers  every  month,  and  the  number  is  rapidly 
increasing.  We  hope  during  the  present  year  to  still  further 
improve  The  Teacher  in  many  ways,  and  we  ask  you  to  aid 
in  this  direction  by  sending  us  all  the  educational  news  from 
your  section,  and  reports  of  all  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes, 
catalogues  and  circulars  of  your  schools,  and  also  write  us  some 
notes  from  vour  school-room  work. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Allex  is  Principal  of  Centreville  Academy. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mewborxe  has  a  flourishing  school  at  Warsaw. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Adams  is  in  charge  of  the  Gurysburg  Academy. 

Mr.  J.  U.  Hill  has  charge  of  Bethel  Academy,  Pitt  county. 

Mr.  Johx  W.  Fleetwood  has  charge  of  a  good  school  at  Woodland. 

Rev.  Lcciex  Holmes  is  teaching  a  large  school  at  Charleston,  Swain  county. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Reavis  is  Principal  of  a  male  and  female  school  at  Henderson. 

Mr.  R.  A.    Mims  is  teaching  an  entered  school  at  Chalk  Level,    Harnett 
county. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Dcnx  has  moved  to  Castalia,  to  assume  control  of  the  Male 
Academy. 

Mr.  J.  A.  W.  Thompson  is  Superintendent  of  the  Oakdale  Academy,  in 
Alamance. 
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Professor  D.  Matt.  Thompson  expects  soon  to  open  a  graded  school  at 
Lhicolnton. 

Rev.  N.  B.  Cobb  has  resigned  the  prineipalsbip  of  Waynesville  Academy, 
in  Haywood  county. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Skinner  and  Miss  Mary  Jordan  have  an  excellent 
primary  school  at  Oxford. 

Miss  Mary  T.  Barber  is  in  charge  of  a  boarding  school  for  children  of 
each  sex  at  Wilkesboro. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Nowell  has  assumed  the  duties  of  Principal  of  the  Clayton 
Institute  for  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ferrell  is  building  up  a  first-rate  school  at  Wilton,  and  his 
labors  are  being  appreciated. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hines  and  Mrs.  Mary  Love  have  charge  of  the  male  and 
female  schools  of  Franklinton. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Patton  (an  A.  B.  of  Amherst  College)  is  Principal  of  the  Baptist 
Academy  at  Globe,  Caldwell  county. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Sparger  has  at  Mount  Airy  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
west,  and  he  is  doing  excellent  work. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Dodson,  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  is  now  teaching  a 
high  school  at  Blandville,  Kentucky. 

Professor  D.  W.  Kerr,  of  East  LaPorte  Academy,  was  recently  married 
to  Miss  Hattie  Reeves,  of  Buncombe. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Bagley,  of  Scotland  Neck,  has  ceased  merchandising,  and  will 
again  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Powell  has  charge  of  Union  Academy,  at  Belle  Voir,  Chatham 
county,  and  opened  school  on  January  14th. 

Mr.  Eugene  C.  Branson,  of  Raleigh,  has  taken  charge,  as  Principal,  of  a 
male  graded  school  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 

Captain  J^dhn  E.  Dugger,  Principal  of  Rocky  Mount  Graded  School, 
spent  some  time  in  Raleigh  during  the  holidays. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Rollins,  of  Wake  county,  has  returned  from  school  in  Virginia, 
and  expects  to  take  charge  of  one  of  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Skinner,  Principal  of  Bethel  Academy,  has  resigned,  to  accept 
a  professorship  at  St.  Augusta  High  School,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Patton,  formerly  of  Morrisville,  is  assisting  his  brother,  Mr.  B. 
C.  Patton,  in  the  management  of  Cedar  Grove  Academy,  Orange  county. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Ray,  formerly  of  Kinston  Graded  School,  has  accepted  tUe  prin- 
eipalsbip of  the  Louisburg  Academy,  and  opened  school  on  the  14th  instant. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  White  has  taken  charge  of  Wentworth  Academy,  John- 
ston county,  and  the  people  of  Johnston  are  proud  of  the  school  and  its  teacher. 
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Miss  Annie  Walker,  teacher  of  drawing  in  Mrs.  Anna  Justice's  school  at 
Raleigh,  was  married  in  December,  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Cochran,  of  Mississippi. 

Thomas  Dixon,  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College  in  the  class  of  '83,  and 
now  a  student  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  preparing  himself  for  the  stage. 

Professor  Tomlinson,  of  the  Winston  Graded  School,  is  visiting  Boston 
in  the  interest  of  these  schools  and  the  general  cause  of  education  in  this  State- 

Mr.  L.  II.  Rothrock  lias  resigned  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Rowan  county,  to  accept  a  tutorship  in  the  North  Carolina  College,  at  Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Miss  Minnie  Best,  formerly  of  Raleigh,  has  accepted  a  position  as  music 
teacher  in  the  Hamilton  High  School,  of  which  Professor  John  Duckett  is 
Principal. 

Professor  J.  F.  Heitman,  of  Trinity  College,  is  writing  a  history  of  North 
Carolina,  the  first  chapter  of  which  appears  in  the  last  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Journal. 

Professor  F.  S.  Blair,  Principal  of  the  Summerfield  High  School,  of 
Guilford  county,  was  married  on  New  Year's  Day,  at  Cambray,  Canada,  to 
Miss  Lina  N.  Bowerman. 

Professor  J.  Porter  Paisley  and  Miss  Sallie  A.  Stirewalt  were 
married  by  Rev.  W.  Bestly  Jennings,  in  the  hall  of  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
at  Davidson  College,  on  Christmas  day. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  will  meet  in  Washington  City 
February  12th.  Major  Robert  Bingham,  of  this  State,  will  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Educational  Status  and  Needs  of  the  South." 

Prof.  C.  D.  McIver  has  resigned  his  place  in  the  Durham  Graded  School, 
to  take  the  place  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Winston  Graded  School. 
The  Durham  Recorder  says  he  has  proven  himself  one  of  the  first  educators  in 
the  State. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
Verbal  Pitfalls.     By  C.  W.  Bardeen.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :    C.  W.  Bardeen. 

A  Brief  History  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Peoples.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  I  lo. 

Dime  Question  Books.  By  Albert  P.  Southwick.  Number  14,  Grammar;  Number  18, 
Arithmetic;  Number  19,  Geography.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :    C.  W.  Bardeen.    Price  10  cents. 

These  capital  little  hand-books  for  teachers  are  growing  more  popular,  and  deservedly 
so,  too,  for  we  know  of  no  other  publication  which  contains  so  much  information  in  so 
little  space.    Each  one  of  these  books  is  a  gem. 
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Notes  of  Talks  on  Teaching,  given  by  Francis  W.  Parker.  Reported  by  Lelia  E 
Patridge.    New  York:     B.  L.  Kellogg  ft  Co,    Cloth,  16mo. ;  priee  $1.00. 

Colonel  Parker  is  the  founder  of  the  modern  methods  of  education  which  lie  has  used 
in  the  celebrated  Quiney  schools  with  so  great  success  that  they  now  have  almost  a 
world-wide  reputation.  His  "Talks  on  Teaching,"  as  reported  by  Miss  Patridge, 
embraces  all  his  new  methods,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  complete  hand- 
books for  teachers  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  "New  Education"  is  sure  to  control  all 
our  methods  of  teaching  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  teacher  best  acquainted  with  these 
plans  is  sure  to  secure  the  best  positions,  and  every  teacher  in  the  Union  who  has  the 
slightest  ambition  to  excel  in  the  profession  he  has  chosen  ought  not  to  let  another 
week  pass  without  reading  and  studying  Colonel  Parker's  "Talks  on  Teaching." 

Whispering  Pines.  By  John  Henry  Boner.  Washington  City:  A.  Brentano  &  <'". 
Paper,  75  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Boner  is  a  native  North  Carolinian,  and  a  poet  of  very  fine  attainments.  His  col- 
lection of  poems,  "Whispering  Pines,"  has  been  hailed  with  pleasure  by  every  lover  of 
sweet  and  tender  verse.  The  December  number  of  The  Teacher  contained  one  of  Mr. 
Boner's  poems  from  "Whispering  Pines,"  entitled  "Bells  of  Christmas,"  and  we  have 
received  many  expressions  of  pleasure  from  readers  of  the  poem.  There  is  much 
merit  in  Mr.  Boner's  poems,  and  a  great  deal  that  the  North  Carolinian  will  specially 
appreciate. 

Short  Studies  in  Literature.  By  A.  P.  Southwick.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  A  Bro. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an  elementary  work  upon  English  literature 
with  which  we  were  more  pleased.  The  course  is  a  brief  one,  but  yet  it  is  surprising 
how  full  and  extensive  are  the  studies;  and  the  selections  are  so  excellent  and  carefully 
arranged  that  the  student  will  surely  be  led  to  more  extensive  search  in  the  broad  fields 
of  literature.  The  book  can  be  also  very  profitably  and  pleasantly  used  as  a  supple- 
mentary reader  with  the  higher  classes.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  publishing  in 
this  issue  of  The  Teacher  Professor  Southwick's  list  of  "Pseudonyms,"  with  some  l<>e;il 
additions  which  we  have  made. 

English  Classics,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  New  York  :  Clark  it  Maynard.  Paper. 
12mo. ;  price  |1.20  per  dozen. 

This  is  a  series  of  excellent  little  books  upon  the  English  Classics,  and  are  especially 
adapted  to  use  in  classes  in  English  literature,  reading,  grammar,  etc.  Forty-one  num- 
bers of  the  series  are  now  ready,  and  teachers  will  find  them  very  handy  and  valuable 
as  supplementary  reading,  and  we  advise  you  to  send  for  specimen  copies. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

"THE  LOG  SCHOOL-HOUSE.' 

BY    MRS.    IDA    HARRELL    HORSE. 

Sweet  Bessie,  do  you  e'er  recall 

The  days  so  long  ago, 
When  we  went  trudging  thro'  the  fields, 

Nor  shunned  the  winter's  snow? 

The  log  school-house  beneath  the  hill, 

I  never  can  forget; 
The  old  oak  tree  beside  the  door, 

Where  happy  children  met. 

Our  teacher  was  a  lady  true, 

So  beautiful  and  kind  ; 
She  won  the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls — 

Her  like,  we'll  never  find. 

O,  Bessie,  in  your  city  home, 

Do  memories  ever  rise 
Of  those  sweet  days  when  you  and  1 

Played  'neath  the  summer  skies? 

Your  books  I  carried  with  my  own  — 
You  were  so  small,  you  know, 

I  helped  you  o'er  the  rippling  brook, — 
O,  that  was  long  ago! 
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The  mossy  rock  we  always  sought. 

When  in  the  bright  noontide, 
We  ate  our  dinner  in  the  grove, 

And  you  were  by  my  side. 

I  kissed  your  cheek  in  merry  sport, 
It  was  so  warm  and  bright; 

And  oh,  I  loved  you,  little  one — 
I'll  tell  you  all  to-night. 

You  were  the  fairest  to  mine  eyes. 
Of  all  who  gathered  there ; 

And  when  you  were  away  I  felt- 
That  all  the  day  was  drear. 

O,  happy  school  days  of  the  past ! 

I  live  them  o'er  again  ; 
Tho'  ever  when  they  come  to  me,, 

My  heart  aches  with  its  pain. 

For  Bessie,  you  are  far  away, 
And  live  in  costly  style; 

My  life  is  filled  with  endless  work 
Upon  the  farm,  meanwhile. 

I  pass  the  old  log  school-house  now, 

And  almost  weep  to  see 
The  lonely  walls  and  open  door, 

Where  years  creep  wearily. 

Our  gentle  teacher  died,  you  know, 
The  spring  you  moved  away, 

The  green  grass  waves  above  her  grave. 
Thro'  out  the  summer  day. 

But  even  while  the  heart  shall  beat. 
And  Memory  weave  her  spell, 

I'll  bless  the  dear  old  log  school-house 
Adown  the  leafy  dell. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

TEACHING  THE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 

BY    DANIEL    L.    ELLIS,    PRINCIPAL    FALLING    CREEK    ACADEMY. 

It  is,  I  believe,  generally  conceded,  that  the  Multiplication 
Table  is  more  difficult  for  pupils  to  master  thoroughly  than  any 
other  subject  usually  encountered  in  primary  teaching. 

I  have  found  no  trouble  in  teaching  the  Multiplication  Table 
by  the  method  which  I  give  below  for  the  information  of  teaehers 
who  find  it  difficult  to  teach  young  pupils  the  table. 

First,  then,  never  let  a  pupil  have  a  book  with  the  table  in  it, 
for,  if  you  do,  you  will  not  succeed  by  "my  method."  Select, 
for  the  first  lesson,  about  fifteen  of  the  most  difficult  combina- 
tions, as  9x7=63,  8x7=56,  7x6=42,  11x12=132,  &c.;  and 
cause  the  pupil  to  master  them  perfectly,  which  he  will  do  in  a 
day. 

Xext,  for  convenience  simply,  take  up  the  table  regularly, 
begining  anywhere  you  please;  for  instance,  take  the  sixth  line. 
Write  the  number  on  the  board,  being  careful  that  you  do  not 
follow  the  order  as  given  in  the  table,  as  6x7=42,  6x12=72, 
6x2=12,  6x8=48,  &c,  till  all  the  numbers  in  that  line  are  used. 
Continue  to  do  thus  with  all  of  the  table,  giving  about  twelve 
combinations  at  each  recitation,  requiring  the  pupil  to  copy  from 
the  board  to  his  slate  or  paper.  (If  any  one  raises  an  objection 
here  by  saying,  "  The  children  can't  write,"  I  will  answer  it  by 
saying,  you  have  no  business  trying  to  teach  a  child  the  Multi- 
plication Table  till  you  have  taught  him  to  write — that  should 
be  taught  the  very  first  thing).  In  this  way,  the  pupil  learns 
the  numbers  just  as  they  are,  without  reference  to  their  relation 
to  the  preceding  number,  or  that  which  follows  it; 

In  teaching  the  table,  do  not  follow  the  "  old  style  "  of  having 
the  pupil  say,  7  times  3  are  21,  but  the  more  rational  one  of,  three 
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sevens  are  21.  Show  the  child  why  3  sevens  =  21,  by  writing 
7+7+7  on  the  board,  and  requiring  him  to  add  them,  thus  prov- 
ing; to  him  that  3  sevens  are  21. 

By  this  means,  the  child  will  soon  be  taught  to  make  his  own 
Multiplication  Table. 

I  have  a  class  of  girls  and  boys,  from  six  to  nine  years  old, 
to  whom  I  taught  the  entire  table  in  two  weeks,  and  they  know 
it  perfectly.  By  the  way,  it  took  me  ten  years  to  learn  the  Mul- 
tiplication Table  by  the  old  method. 

I  hope  other  teachers  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence on  this  subject. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher. j 

USE  PLAIN  LANGUAGE.   . 

BY  WASHINGTON    CATLETT,  PRINCIPAL    CAPE    FEAR    ACADEMY,  WILMINGTON. 

A  very  common  fault  met  with  among  men  of  extensive  learn- 
ing is  the  inability  to  express  themselves  in  an  intelligent  way 
to  the  masses.  This  is  also  the  case  with  many  teachers,  in  whom 
it  becomes  worse  than  a  fault — it  is  almost  a  vice. 

The  fault  seems  a  queer  one ;  for  one  would  imagine  that  a  man 
with  a  cultivated  intellect  and  an  extensive  vocabulary  could 
certainly  find  words  expressive  enough  as  well  as  simple  enough 
to  make  known  his  thoughts  to  others.  The  vocabulary  of  a 
man  of  ordinary  ability  consists  of  scarcely  over  a  thousand 
words.  (I  have  no  statistics  by  me,  but  I  imagine  so);  that  of 
a  child  is  necessarily  much  less ;  therefore,  when  a  teacher,  with 
excessive  volubility,  utters  beautifully  rounded  periods,  or  tries 
to  make  himself  appear  deeply  learned  by  his  "  big  words,"  his 
class  sits  before  him  sometimes  in  wonderment,  but  often  a  merry 
twinkle  of  a  roguish  eve  tells  the  tale  of  doubt  as  to  his  learn- 
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I  can  imagine  how  a  man  like  Herbert  Spencer,  constantly 
battling  with  abstrn.se  questions,  finds  it  necessary  to  use  newly 
cast  words  to  express  his  new  theories  or  to  prevent  himself  be- 
ing misunderstood  in  using  words  which  have  been  so  often  per- 
verted by  various  authors.  AVith  them  it  is  excusable ;  they 
write  for  a  different  class  of  people.  Men  who  address  the 
public  in  general,  must  use  a  medium  readily  understood,  or  it  is 
so  much  jargon. 

Daniel  Webster  illustrated  plainly  in  his  language  that  a  great 
mind  could  readily  communicate  its  thoughts  without  resort  to 
unheard  of  language  or  disgusting  pedantry. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  fellow-teachers,  that  this  fault  in 
them  is  worse  than  a  "balking  mule;"  it  is  unpardonable, 
i nexcusable,  intolerable. 

Perhaps  some  will  say  we  are  quite  aware  of  this,  but  who 
that  claims  to  be  a  teacher  is  guilty  of  it? 

My  readers  will  please  pardon  me  for  a  few  anecdotes  in  my 
life's  experience. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  the  pleasure  (?)  to  be  taught  by  a 
learned  old  clergyman. 

It  was  during  the  war,  when  all  the  younger  men  were  under 
arms.  This  gentleman  had  a  fondness  for  big  words — most 
preachers  do. 

He  had  a  high  porch  to  his  house,  under  which  was  the  door 
to  his  wood  cellar. 

In  our  land  the  piazza  was  an  unheard  of  thing.  Yet  this 
porch  was  his  piazza. 

Our  teacher  told  one  of  us,  an  enthusiastic  fellow,  to  go  to 
his  house  and  ask  his  wife  to  let  him  look  under  the  perazza  and 
get  some  wood  for  the  stove.     In  all  his  boyish  eagerness,  off  he 

started,  and,  in  "dead  earnest,"  asked  Mrs. to  let  him  look 

under  the  plana  and  get  some  wood. 

On  another  occasion,  our  recitation  was  over  and  our  teacher 
assigned  the  next  lesson  by  telling  us  to  take  the  residue  of  the 
chapter  for  to-morrow.  I  know  that  I  had  about  as  much  idea 
of  what  that  meant  as  if  he  had  told  us  in  Hebrew.     As  chil- 
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dren  in  school  are  not  apt  to  ask  the  meaning  of  words  used,  we 
left  with  a  vague  idea  that  we  were  to  study  the  following  page 
or  so. 

Think  of  it,  teachers;  here  are  before  you  a  row  of  urchins 
with  half  developed  minds,  a  narrowed  observation  and  a  con- 
tracted vocabulary;  you  are  there  to  teach.  How  can  anything 
be  taught  to  children  save  through  the  means  of  the  known  ? 

You  use  words  which,  sometimes  I  doubt  if  you  could  define 
clearly  yourselves. 

How  can  you  give  an  adequate  idea  of  a  mountain  to  a  child 
who  has  never  lived  among  or  seen  mountains? 

A  child  who  has  never  visited  a  city  has  no  idea  of  one,  and 
yet  abstruse  facts  are.  taught  children  without  proper  illustration, 
and  teachers  wonder  at  their  growing  listless  and  finding  it  diffi- 
cult  to  master  their  lessons. 

"  Put  yourself  in  his  place,"  and  remember  your  difficulties. 

Remember  how  in  your  childish  simplicity  you  listened  to 
your  elders  conversing  and  tried  to  follow  them  in  conversation. 
For  my  part,  I  am  always  wondering  how  children  learn  as  well 
as  they  do,  considering  how  little  most  teachers  think  of  stoop- 
ing to  the  level  of  their  little  wards.  Even  our  writers  of  school 
books  think  it  incumbent  upon  themselves  to  be  philosophic,  as 
they  term  it,  which  often  means  mysticism,  and  the  poor  little 
brains  stagger  under  overwhelming  phrases. 

I  must  quote  a  passage  from  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  illustrating  the  point  in  question.  He  had  visited  a 
school  where  a  little  girl  asked  her  teacher  to  explain  the  cause 
of  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer.  "  Oh,  yes,"  says  he, 
pleasantly,  "  The  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun 
in  connection  with  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  occasions  the 
succession  of  the  four  seasons."  Another  little  girl  asks,  "  AVill 
you  tell  me,  please,  why  I  carry  one  for  every  ten  ?  "  "  Yes, 
my  dear,"  said  he  kindly,  "  It  is  because  numbers  increase  from 
right  to  left  in  a  decimal  ratio." 

On  another  occasion  a  teacher  was  trying  to  explain  the  resist- 
ance of  the  various  media.  One  of  the  boys  said,  "  I  do  not 
know  that  I  understand  what  media  means." 
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"  A  medium  is  that  in  which  a  bod}-  moves,"  was  the  teacher's 
reply  from  the  book. 

Pupil.     "  A  medium  ?  " 

Teacher.  "  Yes  ;  we  say  medium  when  we  mean  but  one,  and 
media  when  we  mean  more  than  one." 

Pupil.     "  When  we  mean  but  one?" 

Teacher.     "  Yes  ;  medium  is  singular — media  is  plural." 

But  the  scholar  was  not  satisfied  ;  he  ventured  a  little  farther. 

Pupil.     "  Is  this  room  a  medium  ?  " 

Teacher.     "  This  room  ?  " 

Pupil.  "  Yes,  sir ;  you  said  that  a  medium  was  '  that  in 
which  any  body  moves,'  and  we  all  move  in  this  room." 

Teacher.  "  Yes ;  but  medium  does  not  mean  a  room  ;  it  is  the 
substance  in  which  a  body  moves." 

Here  the  lad  looked  perplexed  and  unsatisfied;  the  regular 
teacher  who  had  listened  to  the  discussion  with  no  interest,  here 
interposed. 

"  John,  said  he,"  taking  his  watch  in  hand,  "  Would  this 
watch  continue  to  go  if  I   should  drop  it  into  a  pail  of  water?" 

"I  should  think  it  would  not  long,"  said  John,  reflecting. 

"  Why  not?"  said  his  teacher,  as  he  opened  his  watch. 

"  Because  the  water  would  get  around  the  wheels  and  stop  it, 
I  should  think,"  said  John. 

"  How  would  it  be  if  I  should  drop  it  into  a  quart  of  molas- 
ses?" 

The  boys  laughed. 

"  Or  into  a  barrel  of  tar  ?  " 

The  boys  smiled. 

"Suppose  I  should  force  it,  while  open,  into  a  quantity  of 
lard." 

Here  the  boys  laughed  heartily,  while  John  said  it  would  not 
go  in  any  of  these  articles. 

"  Articles'?"  said  his  teacher,  why  not  say  "media?" 

John's  eve  olistened  as  he  caught  the  idea.  "Oh,  I  under- 
stand  it  now." 

His  teacher  then  said  that  many  machines  worked  in  air — then 
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the  air  was  the  medium.  A  fish  swims  in  water — water  is  his 
medium.     A  fish  could  hardly  swim  in  molasses  or  tar. 

"Now,"  inquired  he,  "why  not?" 

"  Because  of  the  resistance  of  the  medium,"  said  John,  with 
a  look  of  satisfaction. 

"  Now,  why  will  the  watch  go  in  the  air  and  not  in  water  ?  " 

"Because  the  water  is  more  dense,"  said  John  promptly. 

"Then,  upon  what  does  the  resistance  of  a  medium  depend '?"  &c. 

Thus  we  see,  in  order  to  be  understood,  in  order  to  teach,  we 
must  express  ourselves  in  plain,  unmistakable  terms.  We  must 
go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  by  gradual  steps,  using 
familiar  objects  to  liken  unfamiliar  ones,  and  clearly  expressing 
ourselves  in  language  which  has  some  definite  meaning  to  the 
pupil,  not  surrounding  ourselves  with  a  mist  of  pedantic  terms, 
as  Sydney  Smith  said  of  Mackintosh,  if  he  wished  to  describe 
pepper  he  would  say,  "  Pepper  may  philosophically  be  described 
as  a  dusty  and  highly  pulverized  seed  of  an  oriental  fruit,  an 
article  rather  of  condiment  than  diet,  which  dispersed  lightly 
over  the  surface  of  food  with  no  other  rule  than  the  caprice  of 
the  consumer,  communicates  pleasure  rather  than  affords  nutri- 
tion, and  by  adding  a  tropical  flavor  to  the  gross  and  succulent 
viands  of  the  North,  approximates  the  different  regions  of  the 
earth,  explains  the  objects  of  commerce,  and  justifies  the  indus- 
try of  man." 

We  should  always  remember  our  hearer's  capacity,  and  gov- 
ern ourselves  accordingly. 

A  Scotch  divine  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  sermons  to  his 
coachman  before  delivering  them ;  if  they  were  condemned  by 
him  as  unintelligble,  he  would  rewrite  them;  for  what  his  coach- 
man could  not  understand  he  was  sure  the  majority  of  his  con- 
gregation, tutored  and  untutored,  could  not. 

The  skillful  teacher  will  think  of  every  variety  of  familiar 
objects  to  translate  his  ideas.  They  are  all  his,  let  him  appro- 
priate them.  A  tiger  may  be  fairly  represented  by  likening  it 
unto  a  cat,  or  a  wolf  to  a  certain  species  of  dog,  and  so  with 
other  things.  But  I  fear  I  am  spinning  out  my  thoughts  into 
the  monotonous,  so  will  forbear. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  H.  BELT,,  RALEIGH. 

As  a  general  rule  in  ray  school,  as  soon  as  children  can  read 
fluently  in  the  Third  Reader,  they  commence  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy without  regard  to  age,  and  my  very  young  pupils  I  first 
get  interested  in  the  pictures,  telling  them  the  productions  of 
the  different  countries,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  the 
influence  the  geographical  position  has  upon  climate,  the  shape 
of  the  earth,  the  divisions  of  land  and  water,  and  by  object 
teaching,  as  far  as  possible,  explain  to  them  the  difference  between 
an  isthmus  and  a  strait,  islands,  peninsulas,  capes,  bays,  moun- 
tains, (fee. ;  have  them  each  point  out  the  questions  on  the  maps, 
giving  the  directions,  &c.  With  larger  and  older  scholars  they  take 
the  lessons  as  they  come,  giving  the  answers  to  the  questions  in 
their  own  words,  not  verbatim  from  the  book,  having  them  draw 
maps,  filling  them  with  the  towns  and  cities,  mountains,  rivers, 
capes,  bays  in  their  proper  places,  and  never  allowing  them  to 
leave  a  map  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it;  and  especially 
do  I  endeavor  to  teach  them  the  early  history  and  boundaries  of 
their  native  State;  her  grand  and  beautiful  mountain  scenery  in 
the  west;  her  rich  productive  lands  and  commercial  advantages 
in  the  east;  her  vast  mineral  resources,  her  numerous  water 
courses,  so  well  adapted  to  running  all  kinds  of  machinery,  and 
the  rapid  advancement  she  is  making  in  the  education  of  the 
children  of  both  races.  And  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  point  to  an  Exposition  in  the  early  future  where  all  the 
varied  resources  of  our  grand  old  State  will  be  exposed  to  public 
view,  and  North  Carolina  may  show  to  the  world  that  her  repu- 
tation extends  beyond  that  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine.  And 
while  I  endeavor  to  teach  my  pupils  the  beauties  of  nature,  I 
direct  their  minds  to  Nature's  God,  and  try  to  create  in  them  a 
love  and  reverence  for  that  Infinite  Being  who  not  only  clothes 
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the  fields  with  a  varied  succession  of  rich  and  lovely  blossoms, 
and  causes  the  earth  to  bring  forth  delicious  fruits  and  food  for 
man  and  beast,  but  who  has  done  all  things  for  our  comfort  and 
happiness. 


[Forth  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

ATTENTION,  PUNCTUALITY  AND  REGULARITY. 

BY  E.  E.  HILLIARD,  SCOTLAND  NECK,  N.  C. 

Teachers,  pupils  and  parents  should  all  be  included  in  a  due 
consideration  of  these  three  things,  any  one  of  which  would 
require  as  much  space  for  full  discussion  as  I  shall  give  to  them 
all.  "Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,"  was  carelessly  re- 
joined to  the  remark  of  a  tired  teacher,  but  only  the  teacher  knew 
how  well  it  applied.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  will  justify 
a  teacher  in  losing  his  patience,  surely  it  is  inattention  in  pupils. 
The  boy  who  becomes  careless  and  inattentive  in  the  class  gives 
his  teacher  more  trouble,  perhaps,  than  any  other  boy  in  the 
school.  He  loses  interest  himself  and  causes  others  to  do  the 
same,  making  mischief  as  manifold  as  the  number  he  thus  in- 
fluences. 

If,  however,  inattention  is  an  oft-recurring  trouble  to  the 
teacher,  he  may  set  it  down  that  it  is  his  own  fault.  A  teacher 
must  be  wide-awake  and  sufficiently  interesting  to  his  classes  to 
claim  their  attention  without  asking  for  it.  He  must  be  interested 
himself,  feel  the  importance  of  what  he  is  trying  to  impress,  and 
most  pupils  will  be  attentive.  But  occasionally  carelessness  gets 
such  a  hold  on  a  boy  that  earnestness  in  the  teacher  has  very  little 
influence  over  him.  Sometimes  the  fault  is  in  the  teacher,  and 
sometimes  it  is  in  the  boy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  teacher  must 
correct  it.  If  it  is  in  himself,  he  must  make  effort  to  be  more 
interesting;  if  it  is  in  the  boy,  the  teacher  must  manage  the  case 
as  occasion  may  require.     And,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
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some,  that  sternness  and  punishment  in  the  school-room  are 
"  relics  of  barbarism,"  I  hold  that  while  the  teacher  must  be 
gentle  in  instructing,  mild  in  directing,  he  must,  also,  be  master 
of  his  school.  And  as  it  is  the  key-note  to  success  in  training 
classes,  every  teacher  ought,  in  some  way,  to  fully  master  his 
school  in  the  matter  of  attention.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  have 
to  do  much  useless  work,  and  then  have  to  repeat  it. 

Never  commence  a  recitation  without  the  attention  of  every 
member  of  the  class.  A  few  minutes  inattention  on  one  recita- 
tion even,  makes  an  apparent  dunce  of  a  boy  for  the  remainder 
of  the  quarter  or  session.  He  loses  the  connection  and  seems 
never  to  get  it  again.  Then,  teachers,  attention — not  occasional, 
but  constant  attention — is  what  you  must  keep,  if  you  would 
have  your  classes  do  well.     It  all  rests  with  you. 

Punctuality  depends  mostly  upon  pupils.  Sometimes  parents 
are  at  fault  when  pupils  are  behind;  but  most  parents  are  will- 
ing, and  ought  to  be  anxious,  for  their  children  to  be  in  time  at 
school.  Tardiness  is  one  of  the  true  exponents  of  a  boy's  dis- 
position. If  a  boy  is  habitually  tardy  after  having  been  held  to 
account  for  it,  you  may  watch  him.  He  will  trouble  you  by 
taking  advantage  of  you  in  other  ways  if  he  gets  a  chance.  The 
fault  of  tardiness  is  in  the  boy;  but  the  teacher,  as  in  everything 
else,  must  devise  the  remedy.  Pleasantly  induce  him  to  be  in 
time.  Show  him  how  much  depends  upon  himself,  and  how 
much  he  loses  by  being  behind.  How  much  there  is  in  the  right 
kind  of  talking !  Pleasant  lectures  are  worth  much  more  than 
frowns  and  threats. 

The  Electra  for  January  gives  an  anecdote  that  shows  the  true 
spirit  of  punctuality.  A  little  boy  who  was  anxious  to  keep  a 
perfect  mark  for  punctualty  during  the  session,  was  left  to  mind 
his  baby  sister  while  his  mother  called  at  a  neighbor's  on  busi- 
ness. The  bell  rang  for  school,  but  the  mother  had  not  returned. 
He  could  not  afford  to  be  late,  and,  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  he  would  not  leave  his  little  sister  alone,  so  he  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  to  school.  He  got  in  and  deposited  his 
burden  in  the  lap  of  a  young  lady  teacher  just  as  the  bell  stopped . 
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This  was  punctuality,   indeed ;  and   such  an   anecdote  read  to 
children  occasionally  helps  to  make  them  punctual. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  troubles ;  for  irregularity  has  much 
to  do  with  hindering  the  progress  of  a  session's  work.  Inatten- 
tion and  tardiness  may  be  managed  by  the  teacher,  but  irregu- 
larity is  all  the  greater  trouble  because  it  is  entirely  from  under 
the  control  of  the  teacher.  It  is  with  parents.  No  one  but  a 
teacher  can  conceive  of  the  confusion  it  brings  into  classes  for  a 
number  to  be  absent  but  a  few  days.  This  is  an  annoyance  in 
every  school — in  the  high  school,  in  the  academy,  and  in  the 
common  school.  Many  parents  seem  to  forget  that  they  were 
once  pupils,  and  that  for  every  day  they  were  out  of  school  they 
lost  two  days'  progress  in  their  studies. 

But  as  The  Teacher  is  designed  for  teachers  to  read  rather 
than  parents,  it  seems  almost  useless  to  complain  here  to  teachers 
of  what  parents  are  to  be  blamed  with.  Teachers,  however,  can 
point  out  to  pupils  how  much  they  lose  by  being  irregular  at 
school;  and  the  pupils,  perchance,  may  leave  the  same  impres- 
sion at  home. 

Let  teachers,  county  superintendents,  and  school  committees 
make  an  effort  to  have  more  nearly  uniform  attendance  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  country.  And  when  all  teachers  learn  to  keep 
attention  in  the  school-room,  and  pupils  can  be  educated  to 
punctuality,  and  parents  learn  how  important  it  is  for  children 
to  be  regular  at  school,  then  our  schools  will  be  worth  more, 
teachers  will  have  less  sham  work  to  do  to  please  grumbling 
patrons,  and  can  be  less  politic  to  retain  popularity. 


Scholars  in  recitation  should  be  encouraged  to  criticise 
each  other.  Without  special  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  he 
will  deprive  them  of  this  privilege  by  doing  too  much  of  it 
himself. 
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WAKE  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in 
the  Graded  School  building  on  Saturday,  January  26th. 

The  President,  Prof.  J.  J.  Fray,  was  in  the  chair,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  subject  for  consideration  was  "The  best  method 
of  Teaching  Geography."  Miss  Pattie  Litchford  introduced  the 
discussion  by  a  very  well  prepared  essay  upon  the  subject,  which 
abounded  in  practical  and  valuable  hints  just  such  as  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  the  regular  work  of  the  school-room.  The 
speaker  specially  recommended  the  use  of  "Brook's  Normal 
Methods"  by  all  aspiring  teachers. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mrs.  John  Bell,  who  gave 
very  clearly  her  method  as  used  with  her  primary  pupils. 

Miss  Pattie  Lawrence  followed  with  an  essay,  forcibly  setting 
forth  the  importance  of  beginning  at  home  in  teaching  geography, 
and  the  value  of  using  many  simple  illustrations. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Blair  was  the  next  speaker,  but  was  unavoidably 
absent  on  account  of  illness  in  his  family.  Mr.  Lee  T.  Blair  very 
pleasantly  contrasted  the  "old-time"  method  of  teaching  geog- 
raphy with  the  excellent  and  more  successful  plans  now  used  by 
all  the  prominent  teachers,  and  he  was  glad  to  notice  the  great 
improvement  in  the  attention  of  the  pupils  upon  the  geography 
lesson  and  the  increased  information  which  they  were  obtaining. 

It  was  decided  to  prepare  a  "  Question  Box,"  to  be  opened  at 
the  next  meeting,  and  all  teachers  were  invited  to  submit  any 
question  to  be  answered  by  the  Association. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 23d,  will  be  "The  use  and  abuse  of  Text-books,"  and  the 
President  appointed  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  essay- 
ists and  leaders  in  the  discussion  :  Misses  Maggie  McDowell  and 
Lula  Riddle,  and  Messrs.  Lee  T.  Blair,  J.  T.  Crowder  and  Hugh 
Morson. 
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It  is  earnestly  desired  that  every  teacher  in  the  county  who 
desires  to  advance  in  the  profession,  will  join  the  Association 
and  attend  all  its  meetings. 

Mr.  Lee  T.  Blair  offered  the  following  resolution,  and  it  Mas 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  endorse  The  Teacher,  a  monthly  educa- 
tional journal,  published  in  Raleigh  by  Messrs.  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  and  that 
we  hereby  recommend  the  same  as  worthy  of  the  support  and  patronage  of 
every  teacher  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  we  truly  promise  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  increase  its  circulation  and  extend  its  usefulness. 

The  Teacher  returns  thanks  for  the  cordial  endorsement 
and  support  given  to  it  by  the  Association,  and  will  put  forth  its 
best  efforts  towards  promoting  the  educational  interests  of  North 
Carolina. 


ST.  MARY'S  SCHOOL. 

The  capital  of  North  Carolina  is  graced  by  two  large  and 
flourishing  institutions  for  the  education  of  girls,  of  which  the 
older  bears  the  unpretending  name  that  heads  this  artictle.  It 
was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  North  Caro- 
lina, by  the  Rev.  Aldert  Smedes,  D.  D.,  in  the  year  1842. 
Avowedly  a  Church  school,  it  was  for  many  years  without  a 
rival  in  the  Southern  States,  and  its  patronage  extended  from 
Florida  to  Texas.  During  the  last  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  every  lady  present  at  a  large  Woman's 
Missionary  Meeting  had  been  a  pupil  of  St.  Mary's,  and  had 
there  imbibed  the  principles  and  graces  which  have  made  her 
influence  active  for  good.  More  than  two  thousand  such  women, 
in  the  quiet  country  homes,  as  well  as  in  the  prominent  cities  of 
the  South,  to-day  reflect  lustre  upon  the  school;  while  its  classes 
are  filled  by  the  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  those  who 
have  been  educated  there. 
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Through  the  death  of  Dr.  Smedes,  in  April,  1877,  the  Rector- 
ship of  St.  Mary's  devolved  upon  his  son,  the  Rev.  Bennett 
Smedes,  who  had  for  fourteen  years  been  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  school.  The  roll  at  the  close  of  the  session  showed 
seventy  boarders  and  forty  day-scholars. 

During  the  summer  the  question  was  closely  debated  whether 
or  not  the  school  should  re-open,  and  upon  what  basis.  The  old 
methods  of  training  women,  which  yet  had  borne  worthy  results, 
were  obsolescent.  A  new  and  more  practical  age  presented  new 
ends  and  new  modes  of  attaining  them.  Many  Southern  women, 
compelled  by  the  fortunes  of  war  to  earn  their  own  living,  had, 
for  ten  years,  been  learning  the  insufficiency  of  their  attainments 
for  the  requirements  of  the  times.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  had  not  to  enter  upon  this  struggle,  and  who  were  able  to 
patronize  the  school,  might  not  appreciate  the  strict  adherence  to 
a  well-considered  course  of  study  and  the  impartial  justice  of 
examinations  by  which  alone  thorough  work  could  be  ensured; 
but  by  which  the  darling  of  each  home  could  not  be  spared  the 
toils  of  the  race  if  she  hoped  for  the  crown. 

Still,  trusting  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  supply  to  meet 
demand,  and  in  the  ultimate  approval  of  the  wise  and  far- 
sighted,  Mr.  Smedes  gathered  together  a  competent  faculty, 
with  whose  assistance  he  thoroughly  reorganized  the  scheme  of 
study  and  the  methods  of  work,  instituting  periodical  examina- 
tions, both  oral  and  written,  and  awarding  certificates  to  those 
pupils  who  should  attain  a  certain  grade. 

The  school  opened  in  September,  1877,  with  twenty-eight 
boarders  and  fourteen  day-scholars.  During  the  year  the  num- 
bers increased  to  a  total  of  fifty-eight.  The  first  examinations 
in  January,  1878,  were  anticipated  with  much  dread;  but  the 
results  showed  each  pupil  where  she  stood,  and  put  a  premium 
upon  thoroughness.  Thenceforward  the  success  of  rigid  exami- 
nations was  certain.  The  pupils,  seeing  a  good  to  be  worked 
for,  worked  to  attain,  not  a  perfect  daily  mark,  but  a  mastery  of 
the  subject. 
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That  summer  there  were  no  graduates,  none  having  pursued 
the  highest  studies  of  the  curriculum;  but  eleven  young  ladies 
received  certificates  of  thorough  attainment  in  elementary  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  English  literature,  descriptive  astronomy  and 
other  sciences,  and  gave  proof  of  proficiency  in  elocution,  Eng- 
lish composition,  and  music  at  two  delightful  entertainments. 
Most  of  these  pupils  had  also  an  accurate  knowledge  of  French 
and  of  Latin  through  a  few  books  of  the  iEneid.  Five  of  them 
returned  the  next  year  and  completed  the  course  with  honor. 
Since  then  the  grade  has  been  gradually  but  steadily  raised,  until 
now  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
with  the  exceptions  of  laboratory  work  in  physics  and  observa- 
tory work  in  astronomy.  At  the  recent  winter-term  examina- 
tions, the  papers  of  the  graduating  class  in  logic  and  trigonometry 
were  of  such  marked  excellence  that  they  are  to  be  sent  on  for 
examination  to  the  professors  of  the  same  subjects  of  the  Packer 
Institute  and  the  New  York  University. 

Of  the  fifteen  young  ladies  graduated  from  St.  Mary's  in  the 
full  coarse  during  the  past  six  years,  four  hold  excellent  positions 
as  teachers  in  New  Jersey,  A^irginia,  North  Carolina  and  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  One  taught  at  St.  Mary's  most  acceptably  for  three 
years,  or  until  her  marriage ;  and  three  now  hold  positions  there. 
Of  the  many  who  have  taken  honors  in  special  courses,  several 
are  teaching;  others  have  passed  examinations  for  and  obtained 
government  positions,  and  one  has  successively  passed  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Peabody  Institute,  the  New  Berne  graded  schools 
and  the  Civil  Service  Board,  each  time  with  great  honor  obtain- 
ing the  situation  competed  for.  Applications  are  constantly 
received  by  the  Rector  for  graduates  to  fill  positions  in  prominent 
schools  further  south,  and  in  every  case  all  who  have  been  recom- 
mended have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

In  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  severer  studies,  St.  Mary's  pupils 
have  achieved  an  enviable  reputation.  Of  their  proficiency  in 
elocution,  music  and  design,  visitors  of  the  school  have  frequent 
proofs  in  the  eloquent  entertainments  given. 

To  prevent  overwork,  the  pupils  are  rigidly  restricted  to  four 
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studies  and  one  art.  This  rule  has  two  good  results  besides  that 
of  preserving  health :  it  gives  time  for  general  reading,  which 
the  boarders  enjoy  under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers;  and 
it  brings  the  graduating  class  to  the  consideration  of  the  highest 
studies  at  an  adequate  age.  That  the  health  of  the  school  is  ex- 
cellent is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  but  four 
inmates  of  the  sick-room  during  the  past  five  months,  all  of 
whom  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  colds. 

The  number  of  boarders  matriculated  since  September,  '83,  is 
seventy-seven ;  of  day-scholars,  seventy-two.  The  faculty  num- 
bers fifteen,  of  whom  one  has  taught  at  St.  Mary's  for  nineteen, 
and  one  for  fourteen  }-ears.  Two  are  graduates  of  the  Packer 
Institute,  one  of  Vassar  College,  one  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  School.  Three  are  graduates  of  St.  Mary's  since  1878. 
The  Director  of  Music  is  a  graduate  of  the  Copenhagen  Con- 
servatory; his  assistants  are  respectively  from  the  Conservatory 
of  Leipsic  and  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore.  The  Rector 
takes  charge  of  the  department  of  metaphysics.  •  The  teacher  of 
art  is  a  pupil  of  a  well-known  New  York  artist. 

In  concluding  this  article,  let  us  note  certain  things  that  most 
forcibly  strike  the  visitor  to  the  school.  These  are,  aside  from 
the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  surroundings,  the  adaptation  of 
the  buildings  to  the  work ;  the  seeming  absence  of  all  school 
machinery,  so-called;  and  the  perfect  order  that  obtains. 


SHALL  WE  HME  THE  TEICHERS'  CHAUTAUQUA? 

In  the  August  number  of  The  Teacher  we  spoke  of  a 
"  Teachers'  Chautauqua,"  to  be  held  somewhere  in  the  moun- 
tains during  the  coming  summer.  The  idea  has  been  very  pop- 
ular with  the  teachers  throughout  the  State,  and  we  have  received 
many  letters  expressing  sincere  desires  that  this  meeting  may  be 
3  ' 
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arranged.  The  proprietor  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  at 
Waynesville,  is  very  anxious  to  have  the  teachers  spend  a  month 
at  this  delightful  and  healthful  resort,  and  offers  verv  liberal 
inducements  as  to  board  and  accommodations.  A  month's  so- 
journ amidst  the  grand  mountains  of  the  west,  breathing  the 
purest  life-giving  air,  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  teacher, 
weary  and  worn  with  nine  or  ten  months'  hard  labor  in  the 
school-room. 

The  railroad  authorities,  who  are  always  good  friends  to  any 
educational  movement  in  North  Carolina,  will  make  specially 
low  rates  of  fare  for  all  attending  the  Chautauqua  meeting. 

If  arrangements  for  the  Chautauqua  can  be  perfected,  we  hope 
to  have  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  of  Illinois,  in  attendance  during 
the  entire  session,  for  we  feel  that  the  wonderful  inspiration  of 
the  presence  and  lectures  of  this  great  educator  will  give  a  grand 
impetus  to  all  our  teaching.  The  influence  of  the  training  given 
by  the  Institute  at  Normalville,  Illinois,  where  Col.  Parker  now 
presides,  as  well  as  that  from  the  Quincy  schools  (his  former 
charge),  is  felt  throughout  the  Union  and  has  much  to  do  with 
shaping  the  best  educational  methods  of  the  times.  There  are 
several  other  eminent  educators  in  this  and  other  States  who  will 
be  glad  to  spend  a  few  days  in  such  an  important  gathering  of 
the  teachers. 

The  Chautauqua  meeting  will  differ  in  many  respects  from  our 
Normal  schools,  as  no  subjects  or  text-books  will  be  studied  except 
so  far  as  they  are  necessary  in  illustrating  methods  and  7-esults  in 
teaching,  and  all  the  exercises  will  be  discussion  and  explanation 
of  the  very  best  methods  of  teaching  every  branch  of  study 
now  found  in  our  school  courses,  and  these  are  things  in  which, 
more  than  all  others,  our  teachers  are  now  specially  interested. 

This  meeting  should  be  held  from  about  June  10th  to  July 
10th,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  any  of  the  State  Normal  sessions, 
and  we  will  thus  be  enabled  to  go  right  from  the  Chautauqua, 
full  of  renewed  health  and  enthusiasm,  to  the  practical  work  of 
any  of  the  Normal  schools,  and  their  instruction  will  be  more 
valuable  and  satisfactory  than  ever  before. 
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We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  views  and  suggestions  of  our 
teachers  upon  the  proposed  Chautauqua  meeting,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing our  unsurpassed  lovely  mountain  country. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

BY    A    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    TEACHER. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  asking  you  to  strike  hard  and  often 
on  the  subject  of  enforced  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools. 

Going  on  as  the  "masses"  in  this  State  are  now,  it  will  be  a 
hundred  years  before  the  per  cent,  of  that  great  army  of  voters 
not  able  to  read,  which  Mr.  Scarborough  tells  us  of,  will  be 
reduced  much. 

I  have  been  a  teacher  a  good  many  years — the  last  five  in  the 
public  schools — and  I  lay  down  this  as  a  rule:  People  never  value 
what  costs  nothing.  I  never  had  a  school  which  had  not  some 
beneficiaries  in  it,  and  I  cannot  recall  the  time  when  the  best 
pay  was  not  the  best  attendance.  \Vhen  these  utilitarian  coun- 
trymen of  ours  spend  their  money  they  are  apt  to  want  to  get 
the  worth  of  it.  Since  my  connection  with  the  public  school 
here  I  have  noticed  this  fact  particularly.  Our  school  is  sup- 
ported by  subscription  added  to  the  public  money,  and  is  kept 
up  ten  months.  I  take  my  rolls  for  all  the  years  it  has  existed, 
and  I  see  that  those  who  pay  a  regular  monthly  subscription 
send  their  children  regularly;  those  who  pay  nothing  send  theirs 
occasionally,  when  it's  perfectly  convenient,  and  always  as  if  they 
are  doing  me  a  personal  favor,  on  the  principle  of,  "  As  it's  you, 
Cousin  Sallie  Dillard,  bein'  as  how,  Moses  mought  go,"  if  there's 
no  fishing  on  hand,  no  robins  to  shoot,  nothing  particular  at 
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home  to  do.  And  so  year  after  year  these  men,  each  one  of 
whom  casts  a  vote  equally  as  valuable  as  yours,  send  their  boys  a 
day  now  and  then,  and  their  girls  occasionally,  and  "don't  see 
no  use  sendin'  Jim  to  school,  he  don't  learn  nothin'  no  how." 

Now  don't  you  know,  can't  you  see,  that  we  are  never  going  to 
have  an  educated  public  until  these  people  are  made  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  or  until  being  able  to  read  is  a  voting  qualifi- 
cation. 

"  Mr.  Smith  says  as  how  Mary  aint  alearning  nothin'  no  how, 
she  might  as  well  be  amindin'  the  baby."  Reference  to  the 
roll  will  probably  show  an  average  of  three  days  to  the  month 
on  Mary's  part. 

In  the  "baby  grade"  of  our  school  there  are  some  boys  fifteen 
years  old  who  might  just  as  well  be  in  the  second  or  third 
grades. 

Take-  any  country  public  school  and  match  the  attendance. 
You'll  find  that  you  seldom  have  the  same  crowd  two  days  in 
succession.  Our  schools  are  free  schools — free  to  stay  away 
from,  generally. 

I  know  it  will  take  a  good  many  years — fifty,  perhaps — but  if 
those  who  control  the  public  reading,  the  editors,  will  hammer 
at  it,  some  day,  perhaps,  we  will  not  have  to  confess  ourselves 
the  most  ignorant  State  in  America. 

Compare  our  educational  statistics  with  those  of  Prussia,  and 
how  mean  and  poor  we  look.  Get  "behind  the  scenes"  in  some 
of  these  North  Carolina  homes — what  appalling  ignorance  we 
find !  You  can't  find  greater  heathen  in  Africa  than  can  be  found 
here  in  North  Carolina.  I  recall  now  a  man  in  one  of"  our  cen- 
tral counties  who  "  never  washed  his  stockings  ";  "  'taint  no  use — 
jis'  git  dirty  agin."  Another  in  the  same  neighborhood  was 
ridden  "  by  the  devil "  for  hours  until  he  promised  not  to  play  the 
fiddle  again. 

Now,  we  can't  do  anything  with  those  people;  they  are  gone — 
lost — are  but  little  above  animals  in  my  estimation.  But  their 
children  ought  to  be  reached  in  this  generation. 

I  am  not  writing  this  letter  for  publication.     I  am  such  an  old 
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fogy  that  I  dread  the  idea  of  women  "speakin'  in  meetin',"  but 
I  want,  as  a  teacher  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  intelligent 
control  of  this  great  country,  to  beg,  beseech,  and  importune  you, 
as  controlling  a  growing  and  important  educational  journal,  to 
keep  this  idea  before  your  public  as  much  as  possible.  I  come 
before  you  with  a  prophecy:  until  these  "  masses"  are  compelled 
in  some  way  to  send  their  children  to  school,  they  are  not  going 
to  do  it,  and  "run-mad"  freedom  will  ruin  this  country. 

I  see  you  smile  at  the  idea  of  compelling  a  free  citizen  of 
North  Carolina  to  do  anything  he  don't  choose  to  do.  But  peo- 
ple are  compelled  to  pay  taxes.  Why  should  I  pay  a  tax  to 
educate  your  children  and  you  keep  them  at  home  to  weed  the 
onions,  or  mind  the  baby,  or  let  them  "jis'  stay." 

I  like  your  TEACHER  ever  so  much ;  each  number  improves 
on  the  last. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

HOW  TO  TEACH  READING. 

BY  MISS  JEAN  GALES. 

Reading  is  a  most  important  branch  of  education,  but,  in  many 
instances,  is  one  which  is  sadly  neglected.  To  my  mind  a  good 
reader,  one  who  sways  his  audience  with  every  word  he  utters,  is 
as  great  as  a  fine  musician,  and  to  me  Charlotte  Cushman  is  as 
famous  to-day  as  ever  was  Jenny  Lind  or  Adelina  Patti. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  few  years  there  was  no  great 
deal  of  attention  paid  to  reading.  If  a  child  happened  to  be 
naturally  a  good  reader,  wTell !  If  not,  he  would  take  his  reader 
and  drawl  out  the  words,  sometimes  spelling  them  as  he  went 
along,  and  generally  pitching  his  voice  on  the  most  excruciating 
key,  would  manage  to  pull  through  his  lesson,  or  else  he  would 
mumble  through  it,  or  gallop  through  it — at  any  rate,  he  would 
get  through  it,  and  that  is  about  all. 
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Now,  however,  thanks  to  the  educational  wave  which  has  swept 
over  our  country,  it  is  very  different,  and  reading  in  most,  in- 
deed, may  say  all  of  our  schools,  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

The  first  thing  the  pupil  should  do  is  to  understand,  and  as 
far  as  may  be  to  enter  into  what  he  is  going  to  read,  and  then  to 
talk  it,  rather  than  read  it — in  other  words,  to  read  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  person  not  seeing  him,  will  not  know  whether  he 
is  reading  or  conversing.  To  enable  the  pupil  to  do  this,  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  the  teacher  to  read  over  the 
lesson  to  the  child,  to  throw  into  it  all  the  feeling  and  expression 
which  the  selection  requires,  and  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  to 
explain  whatever  is  likely  to  puzzle  or  confuse  the  childish  mind. 
Some  persons  may  say,  then,  "  their  reading  will  be  only  imita- 
tion ";  but  I  say,  what  are  children  but  creatures  of  imitation  ? 
and  besides,  if  their  understanding  and  feeling  is  fully  aroused 
it  will  not  be  imitation,  but  almost  unconsciously  they  will  lose 
their  own  identity,  and  will  read  as  they  feel  and  as  they  under- 
stand. In  reading  make  the  child  stand,  holding  the  book  in 
the  left  hand,  with  the  right  hand  down  at  the  side. 

He  must  be  careful  as  to  pronunciation,  enunciation,  emphasis, 
and  expression.  Never  overlook  an  error;  if  he  makes  a  mis- 
take compel  him  to  read  the  sentence  over  and  over  again,  and 
if  he  is  still  wrong,  the  teacher  should  either  read  it  for  him 
properly,  or  cause  one  of  the  pupils  to  do  so,  though  sometimes 
it  does  very  well  to  have  some  one  read  it  exactly  as  he  has  done 
and  let  him  hear  for  himself  how  badly  it  sounds.  A  plan 
(which  I  have  found  a  good  one,  but  to  which  I  have  heard  ob- 
jections made)  is  to  cause  pupils  to  criticise  each  other.  I  think 
this  causes  them  to  pay  strict  attention  and  makes  them  much 
more  careful,  for  all  children  like  to  correct,  and  none  of  them 
like  to  be  corrected  by  each  other. 

Above  all,  never  let  them  read  in  a  sing-song  tone,  nor  slur 
over  and  blend  their  words,  but  see  that  they  pronounce  each 
word  distinctly  and  properly.  Do  not  let  them  read  with  too  little 
force,  as  some  (girls  especially)  are  prone  to  do.  It  is  true  that 
a  voice,  which  is  gentle,  soft  and  low,  is,  in   the  language  of 
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Shakespeare,  "  an  excellent  thing  in  women,"  bnt  in  reading  it  is 
often  an  affectation,  and  we  generally  find  that  the  very  girls 
who  adopt  this  style  of  reading  have  powerful  lungs,  and  can 
use  them  (on  the  play  ground)  so  as  to  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  (more  or  less).  To  sum  it  all  up,  make  the  chil- 
dren read  understanding^  and  with  feeling;  train  their  under- 
standing, train  their  hearts  and  train  their  voices,  for  even  a  tone 
conveys  a  great  deal.  Make  them  know  that  good  reading  can 
always  be  made  available,  amply  compensating  one  for  the  ex- 
penditure both  of  time  and  patience,  and  that  it  is  an  accomplish- 
ment of  the  highest  order,  second  to  none,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  people  of  all  professions,  and  to  women  as  wrell  as  to 
men. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SENSIBLE  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY    MISS    PATTIE    LAWRENCE. 

To  very  young  pupils  I  freely  concede  that  geography 
should  be  taught,  for  it  can  be  made  interesting  to  them  and  is 
an  excellent  means  of  awakening  observation  and  attention. 
Coupled  with  map-drawing  it  can  be  made  useful  in  many  other 
directions.  But  that  any  child  in  the  world  should  be  forced  to 
go  through  in  succession  the  child's  first,  the  primary,  the  second, 
the  intermediate,  the  high  school,  the  higher,  and  the  advanced 
geographies,  should  never  be  voluntarily  consented  to  by  any 
teacher.  It  is  barbarous.  In  the  first  place,  each  of  these 
graded  geographies  repeats  its  predecessor  almost  slavishly,  sim- 
ply using  bigger  words  in  the  definitions  and  descriptive  por- 
tions. In  the  second  place,  the  child  sickens  and  becomes  dis- 
gusted with  the  same  dreary  repetition  of  barren  names  and  un- 
important facts  in  geography  after  geography,  until  he  gets  to 
hate  the  very  name  of  geography,  before  the  long  list  is  half 
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through  with.  In  the  third  place,  knowledge  gained  from  the 
study  of  geography  is,  most  of  it,  utterly  valueless  and  insignifi- 
cant. Of  what  possible  importance  is  it  to  any  human  being 
except,  perhaps,  a  Maine  lumberman,  that  the  Androscoggin 
river  rises  in  Lake  Moostuckmaguntis  and  flows  south,  and  then 
east  and  then  south  again  into  Casco  Bay?  Or  who  cares  to 
know  that  the  town  of  Mattewamkeag  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mattewamkeag  and  Penobscot  rivers,  and  has  so  many  inhab- 
itants? Besides  the  uselessness  of  such  knowledge  as  this,  it  is 
the  most  fleeting  and  difficult  of  retention  of  all  knowledge. 
For  humanity's  sake,  don't  require  the  child  to  memorize  long 
lists  of  map  questions;  it  is  torture  inexpressible.  But  some 
will  say  you  need  geographical  knowledge  when  you  travel. 
No,  you  do  not.  Go  to  the  nearest  ticket-office,  say  where  you 
wish  to  go,  and  the  agent  will  give  you  the  right  ticket,  with 
your  route  marked  out  on  a  map  on  the  back  of  your  ticket,  in 
a  big  black  or  red  line  so  broad  you  could  see  it  across  the  room. 
If  you  depend  on  your  own  geographical  knowledge  as  a  guide, 
you  could  not  get  ten  miles  from  your  own  home  without  being- 
inextricably  lost. 

Commence  the  study  of  geography  at  home ;  let  the  first 
lessons  be  simple  conversational  exercises,  in  which  the  children 
shall  be  led  to  describe  all  the  different  physical  forms  which 
come  under  their  observation  in  their  own  neighborhood.  In 
the  country  this  plan  would  succeed  admirably.  Take  pupils 
out  occasionally  into  the  fields  for  their  lesson.  Let  them  define 
each  object  which  is  to  be  seen,  and  learn  the  proper  name  for  it. 
There  will  be  valleys;  there  will  be  broad  meadows  which  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  future  idea  of  a  plain;  there  will  be  little 
creeks  and  ponds  on  which  to  build  up  afterward  that  of  rivers 
and  lakes;  there  may  be  valleys,  mountains,  etc.  If  this  is  not 
practical  the  conversation  may  turn  upon  the  objects  which  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  walk  to  school,  or  in  little  trips  about  the 
vicinity.  Indeed,  as  some  writer  has  said,  to  take  the  pupils  out 
into  the  yard  after  a  rain  and  study  geography  in  a  "  mud  pud- 
dle" would  be  better  than  the  ordinary  abstract  methods  of  the 
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school-room.  After  the  children  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
divisions  of  land  and  water,  next  lead  them  to  study  their  own 
State.  Give  them  an  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  North 
Carolina;  mention  some  encounters  with  the  Indians;  awaken 
their  interest  by  making  the  subject  life-like  and  real;  lead  them 
to  feel  and  know  that  they  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
Union;  mention  some  eminent  men  who  have  lived  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  State ;  tell  them  about  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  causes,  etc.  Such  an  associa- 
tion of  historic  events  with  places  will  give  reality  to  them  and 
link  them  in  the  memory  by  the  tie  of  interest.  Next  take  up 
the  geographical  topics — position,  boundary,  comparative  size, 
sections,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  minerals,  products,  occupations, 
cities,  towns,  counties,  etc.  At  this  point,  if  the  pupils  have  a 
book  containing  a  few  interesting  geographical  facts,  to  read,  not 
to  commit  to  memory,  it  will  add  interest  to  the  lesson,  and  give 
them  something  to  look  at  outside  of  the  recitation.  A  thorough 
study  of  the  map  on  the  wall,  and  the  mastering  of  it,  so  as  to 
engrave  its  image  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  strong  and  deeply 
cut  outlines,  never  to  be  effaced,  is,  and  must  be,  the  prominent 
object.  With  this  result  everything  is  gained  and  a  solid  founda- 
tion is  laid ;  without  it,  nothing  but  a  loose  and  baseless  fabric 
can  ever  be  reared.  Experience  shows  that  his  early  age  is  the 
only  time  the  pupil  will  take  hold  of  this  process  readily  and 
with  full  success.  Let,  therefore,  weeks  of  drilling  be  spent,  if 
need  be,  on  these  exercises,  and  the  result  will  reward  both  teacher 
and  pupils. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

We  think  County  Boards  of  Education  often  make  mistakes 
in  forming  public  school  districts.  The  school  money  is  appor- 
tioned per  capita,  and  a  district  with  only  thirty  or  forty  chil- 
dren must  necessarily  employ  a  third-grade  teacher  or  have  only 
one  month's  school  in  the  year.  We  have  before  us  an  exchange 
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giving  the  apportionment  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State,, 
showing  that  one  district  received  $28,  another  $33,  and  so  on. 
Forty-one  districts  in  the  county  (out  of  a  total  of  seventy-five) 
received  less  than  .$60. 

Would  not  a  little  longer  walk  and  a  little  longer  school  term 
be  better  for  the  children?  Mr.  Scarborough,  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  thinks  it  would  be. 

We  notice  in  a  State  exchange  that  the  Board  of  Education 
of  a  certain  county  divided  the  money  from  the  State  apportion- 
ment among  the  small  districts  in  the  county  so  as  to  entitle  each 
to  $80.  Was  this  according  to  law?  Are  not  county  boards 
required  to  apportion  all  school  funds  according  to  the  number 
of  children  in  each  district,  whether  large  or  small  ? 

Do  county  treasurers  (and  sheriffs  in  counties  where  there 
is  no  treasurer)  keep  such  a  book  as  is  required  by  the  school 
law?  The  law  requires  that  treasurers  shall  keep  a  book  show- 
ing the  amount  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  district  in  the  county, 
and  shall  keep  charged  against  such  district  all  moneys  paid  by 
him,  so  that  a  committeeman  or  teacher  may  be  able  at  any  time 
to  see  the  exact  amount  due.  This  is  a  very  important  matter, 
and  should  be  closely  looked  after. 

The  public  school  law  requires  that  county  treasurers 
shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  apportionment  of  public  school 
money,  notify  each  school  committee  in  his  county,  by  letter  or 
circular,  of  the  amount  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  districts.  It 
also  requires  that  treasurers  shall  balance  their  books  on  the  30th 
day  of  November  in  each  year,  and  notify  committees  what 
amount  remains  to  their  credit.  Is  this  law  observed?  If  not, 
how  can  committees  employ  teachers,  and  how  can  a  teacher 
know  that  he  will  get  his  money  when  the  term  closes?  Are 
not  treasurers  often  responsible  for  the  large  balances  remaining 
in  the  school  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  school  year? 

The  public  school  law  also  requires  committeemen  to  take  a 
deed  in  fee-simple  for  all  sites  on  which  a  public  school-house 
is  to  be  erected;  that  said  deed  shall  be  probated,  recorded  and 
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filed  with  the  county  treasurer.  The  county  treasurer  is  pro- 
hibited from  paying  for  building  or  repairing  any  house  unless 
it  is  on  land  deeded  to  the  committee  and  their  successors  in 
office.  Most  of  the  school  sites  purchased  before  1860,  in  North 
Carolina,  were  lost  because  no  deeds  were  taken,  or,  if  taken, 
were  never  recorded,  and  lost.  The  attention  of  county  school 
officers  is  called  to  this  requirement  of  the  law. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

ROWAN  COUNTY  TEACHERS, 


BY    W.  J.   M. 


Knowing,  as  I  do,  that  you  are  always  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  our  schools  in  North  Carolina,  I  write  you  this  in 
regard  to  the  teachers  and  schools  of  Rowan  county.  The 
Graded  School  has  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  over  what  it 
has  ever  been  before.  The  people  of  Salisbury  are  perfectly 
delighted  in  every  respect  with  the  school.  The  teachers  of  our 
county  are  taking  more  interest  in  preparing  themselves  to  teach 
than  ever  known  before.  We  have  a  Teachers'  Institute  for  the 
purpose  of  training  teachers  how  to  teach,  and  the  teachers 
attend  from  all  over  the  county.  We  also  publish  a  paper 
monthly  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  parents.  I  know  of  no 
other  county  in  the  State  that  is  taking  more  interest  in  public 
education  than  Rowan. 
.  We  take  The  Teacher,  and  like  it  very  much. 


Written  parsing  exercises  are  valuable  in  many  ways,  and 
should  be  frequently  introduced,  neatness  and  uniformity  always 
being  insisted  upon. 
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FOR  PRONUNCIATION. 

Write  these  thirty  words  upon  the  blackboard  and  ask  your 
pupils  to  pronounce  them  as  best  they  can,  then  mark  them 
diacritically,  and  before  you  leave  the  lesson  be  sure  that  every 
child  has  the  correct  pronunciation  of  each  word.  The  Teacher 
will  send  a  book  of  over  a  hundred  decalcomania  pictures  to 
every  pupil  who  will  pronounce  all  the  "words  correctly  before 
the  teacher  marks  them : 


Acclimate, 

Dolce, 

Lethargic, 

Again  , 

Droughty 

Lien, 

Aerolite, 

Falcon  , 

Naiad, 

Apron, 

Finale, 

National, 

Atheneumr 

Gaol, 

Pageant, 

Barouche, 

Hearth^ 

Parabola, 

Camelopard, 

Horizon, 

Plume, 

Caoutchouc , 

Hyperbole, 

Pyrrhites, 

Comely,, 

Iowa, 

Quay, 

Dog, 

Jaguar, 

Regime. 

[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.  J 


THROUGH  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  EARTH"  AGAIN. 


BY    JAMES   LEE    LOVE,    CHAPEL    HILL,    N.    C. 


The  conclusion  stated  by  Prof.  Mitchell  in  a  recent  article  in 
The  Teacher,  with  respect  to  the  behavior  of  a  cannon-ball 
dropped  into  a  tunnel  through  the  earth's  center,  can  be  shown 
to  be  as  erroneous  as  he  seems  to  believe  M.  Colligau's  result  is. 

Prof.  M.  is  entirely  correct  when  he  says,  "The  attractive 
force  of  gravity  diminishes  as  the  distance  between  the  centers 
of  gravity  diminishes"  in   the  case  of  a  body  within   a  solid 
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sphere,  but  he  neglects  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  in 
hand.  In  plain  contradiction  of  Newton's  "Laws  of  Motion," 
he  says  that  a  moving  body,  acted  on  by  a  constant  force  in  the 
direction  of  its  motion,  does  not  have  its  velocity  increased  by 
that  force,  and  that  this  body  will  stop  the  instant  it  reaches  the 
earth's  center  where  all  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium.  Does  he 
not  know  that  however  feeble  its  inertia  when  it  reaches  the 
center,  the  ball  must  pass  the  center  before  any  force  acts  upon 
it  to  overcome  that  inertia?  Prof.  M.  says  the  velocity  is  a 
minimum  when  it  reaches  C,  where,  then,  we  would  like  to  ask, 
is  it  a  maximum?  He  says,  "A  body  allowed  to  fall  into  such 
an  opening  would  fall  with  a  constantly  diminishing  velocity." 
The  ball  starts  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a  velocity  zero, 
and  how  can  this  be  diminished?  Only  by  supposing  the  ball 
to  move  in  a  negative  direction,  so  that  if  Prof.  M.'s  conclusion 
were  correct,  his  cannon-ball  would,  in  process  of  time,  be  drift- 
ing about  up  among  the  stars,  possibly  trying  to  reach  the  earth's 
center  from  the  other  side.  Let  us  apply  well  established 
mechanical  principles  to  this  problem  and  see  how  the  ball  would 
behave.  We  will  suppose  there  is  no  friction  in  the  tunnel  and 
that  the  density  of  the  earth  is  practically  uniform.  Let  A,  E, 
B,  F  be  a  section  of  the  earth,  suppose 
D  any  point  on  the  vertical  radius  A,  C, 
and  the  circle  D,  G,  H  a  section  of  an 
inner  sphere  with  a  radius  C,  D.  Then 
between  the  inner  sphere  C,  G,  D,  H 
and  the  surface  A,  E,  B,  F  is  an  outer 
shell  of  matter,  whose  thickness  varies 
of  course  with  the  distance  of  D  from  A. 
Now  it  is  demonstrated  in  Newton's  Principia,  Book  I,  Prop. 
LXXIII — and  the  demonstration  has  been  accepted  by  mathe- 
maticians ever  since  his  day — that  a  particle  of  matter  situated  at 
D  will  not  be  affected  by  the  attraction  due  to  the  matter  contained 
in  the  outer  shell,  the  upward  attractive  force  of  the  portion  above 
F,  D,  E  being  exactly  balanced  by  the  downward  force  due  to  the 
portion  of  the  shell  below  F,  D,  E,  and  so  of  every  other  direc- 
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tion;  and  the  particle  will  be  attracted  towards  C  by  the  matter 
within  the  sphere  C,  G,  D,  H.  Then  how  does  the  cannon-ball 
behave  ?  It  starts  from  A  with  a  velocity  zero,  attracted  by  the 
whole  of  the  earth's  mass.  It  may  be  considered  as  passing 
through  a  succession  of  shells,  each  of  which  has  no  eifect  upon 
the  ball  after  the  shell  is  passed.  So  that  the  motion  of  the  ball 
is  not  aifected  by  the  attraction  of  the  matter  without  the  sphere 
whose  radius  is  the  distance  of  the  ball  from  the  center,  C.  The 
ball  is  drawn  towards  the  center  by  the  attractive  force  due  to 
the  constantly  diminishing  sphere  C,  G,  D,  H,  upon  whose  surface 
it  is  at  any  moment — the  attracting  sphere  becoming  zero  when 
the  ball  reaches  the  center.  Then,  since  the  ball  is  acted  on  all 
the  time  by  a  force  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  its  velocity 
will  be  constantly  increased:  hence  when  the  ball  reaches  the 
center,  its  velocity  will  be  a  maximum.  If  Prof.  M.  had  said 
the  acceleration  was  constantly  diminishing  from  A  to  C,  he 
would  have  stated  the  truth,  but  this  is  not  velocity. 
.  The  momentum  which  the  ball  will  have  acquired  in  falling 
from  A  to  C  will  obviously  carry  it  to  B,  or  until  an  amount  of 
force  has  been  expended  upon  it  in  an  opposite  direction,  equal 
to  the  amount  expended  upon  it  while  falling  from  A  to  C 
When  it  reaches  B  it  will  begin  to  fall  toward  the  center  again. 
The  same  movements  will  be  repeated  and  it  will  oscillate  back 
and  forth  past  the  center  indefinitely.  If,  however,  as  M.  Colli- 
gan  supposes,  the  ball  meets  with  friction,  it  will  not  go  entirely 
to  B,  each  oscillation  will  be  shorter  than  the  preceding  one  and 
the  ball  will  finally  come  to  rest  at  C. 

The  motion  of  the  ball  is  analogous  to  the  motion  of  the  pen- 
dulum, in  that  each  moves  under  the  influence  of  a  constantly 
diminishing  force — a  force  greatest  when  each  starts,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  pendulum,  decreasing  to  zero  when  the  pendulum 
string  is  vertical.  This  is  readily  seen  by  resolving  the  weight 
of  the  pendulum  bob  into  two  components,  one  along  the  string 
and  the  other  along  the  tangent  to  the  arc  in  which  the  pendulum 
swings,  at  the  point  where  the  bob  cuts  that  arc.  The  latter 
component  is  the  only  one  that  produces  motion  in  the  pendulum, 
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and  it  varies  from  the  entire  weight  of  the  bob  when  the  pendu- 
lum string-  is  horizontal,  to  zero  when  the  same  string  is  vertical. 

In  Prof.  M.'s  calculation  of  the  time  it  will  take  a  body  to 
traverse  the  earth's  diameter,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
accelerating  force  is  constantly  decreasing  as  the  ball  approaches 
the  center.  If  he  will  make  the  calculation  again,  and  take  this 
into  consideration,  he  will  obtain  the  same  result  that  M.  Colli- 
gan  gives. 

No  originality  is  claimed  for  these  demonstrations.  They 
may  be  found  in  almost  any  work  on  mechanics.  Since  the 
time  of  Newton,  mathematicians  have  held  M.  Colligan's  theory 
with  regard  to  the  motion  of  a  ball  within  a  solid  sphere,  and 
have  prepared  what  they  believed  to  be  rigid  demonstrations  of 
this  theory.  If  Prof.  M.  has  any  conclusive  demonstration  of 
his  theory  to  offer,  he  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  the  scientific 
world  by  publishing  it.  Is  it  possible  that  two  out  of  the  three 
"Laws  of  Motion,"  after  accounting  for  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  enabling  an  astronomer  to  point  his  telescope 
to  an  undiscovered  planet,  are  to  be  overthrown  by  the  behavior 
of  a  cannon-ball? 

Cannon-balls  have  wrought  some  wonderful  changes,  but  the 
wildest  enthusiast  could  never  have  dreamed  of  this. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A    COMPOSITION    BY    MAGGIE   FERRELL,    OF    RALEIGH,  AGE   TEN   YEARS. 

The  United  States  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  British  America, 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  aud  Mexico,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
United  States  is  divided  into  five  parts;  the  Atlantic  States,  the 
Gulf  States,  the  Pacific  States,  the  Lake  States  and  the  Central 
States.    The  United  States  is  in  the  temperate  zone.    The  climate 
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is  mild  and  healthy.  In  the  No ;th  the  people  are  mostly 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mi  ring ;  in  the  South  they  are 
principally  engaged  in  agriculture  pud  stock-raising;  in  the 
Pacific  States  the  people  are  mostly  engaged  in  mining.  The 
principal  things  they  get  out  of  the  mines  are  gold,  silver  and 
quick-silver.  In  the  Central  States  the  people  are  engaged  in 
stock-raising  and  raising  grain.  The  Central  States  are  some- 
times called  the  granary  of  the  United  States.  The  principal 
things  raised  in  the  Southern  States  are  cotton,  rice,  sugar  and 
tobacco.  In  the  Central  States  there  are  large  prairies,  covered 
with  grass,  where  the  buffalo  and  the  prairie-clogs  live.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  is  Republican.  The  capital  is 
Washington.     The  chief  officer  is  the  President. 


COMMUNICATION. 

Leaksville,  N.  C,  February  6th,  1884. 
Editor  N.  C.  Teacher  : — I  would  like,  through  your  columns, 
to  call  the  attention  of  County  Superintendents  and  the  educators 
of  the  State,  generally,  to  the  circular-letter  which  has  been 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  State,  asking  the  opinions  of  those 
interested  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  on  certain  topics. 
As  yet  the  replies  have  come  in  slowly — too  slowly  to  justify 
tabulating  and  condensing  them. 

Will  the  parties  who  propose  to  aid  in  this  matter  let  us  have 
their  replies  at  once,  and  oblige, 

N.  S.  Smith, 
Cor.  Sec.  State  Association  Co.  Supts. 


Reason  would  dictate  that  there  should  be  no  bodily  punish- 
ment for  absence  or  tardiness  except  where  parents  fail  to  excuse, 
and  then  only  in  extreme  cases. 
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THINGS  TO  TELL  PUPILS. 

The  Origin  of  the  Word  "Mississippi." — The  Mississippi 
itself  is  a  good  instance  of  the  variations  through  which  these 
names  have  passed.  Its  original  spelling,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Algonquin  word,  "the  father  of  waters,"  is  the 
Meche  Sepe,  a  spelling  still  commonly  used  by  the  Louisiana 
Creoles.  Tonti  suggested  Miche  Sepe,  which  is  somewhat  nearer 
the  present  spelling.  Father  Laval  still  further  modernized  it 
into  Michispi,  which  another  Father,  Labatt,  softened  into 
Misisipi,  the  first  specimen  of  the  present  spelling.  The  only 
changes  since  have  been  to  overload  the  word  with  Consonants. 
Marquette  added  the  first  and  some  other  explorer  the  second  "s," 
making  it  Mississipi,  and  so  it  remains  in  France  to  this  day, 
with  only  one  "p."  The  man  who  added  the  other  has  never 
been  discovered,  but  he  must  have  been  an  American,  for  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  the  name  was  generally  spelled 
in  the  colony  with  a  single  "p." — Magazine  of  American  History. 

Pin  Making. — Fifty  years  ago  when  a  man  could  make  but 
fourteen  pins  a  minute,  people  used  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
when  they  got  bent  they  straightened  them  out  and  made  them 
serve  again.  Now  14,000  can  be  made  in  a  minute,  and  people 
are  perfectly  reckless  in  their  use.  Europe  makes  80,000,000 
daily  and  the  United  States  51,000,000,  so  the  daily  loss  may  be 
figured  at  131,000,000. 


The  Lexington  High  School  and  Normal  Institute  is 

receiving  such  unexpected  patronage  that  additional  rooms  have 

been  erected  and  another  teacher  employed.     It  is  ably  managed 

by  Rev.  S.  H.  Thompson   and    Prof.   L.  E.   Duncan,  both  of 

whom  have  taken  the  Teachers'  Course  in  the  National  Normal 

University,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  also  in  Franklin  College, 

Indiana. 
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NEWS  UND  NOTES. 

Ringwood,  Halifax  county,  has  no  school.     Why? 

Lenoir  county  apportions  $1.50  to  each  child  in  the  county. 

Clayton  Institute  opened   its  Spring  session  with   forty 
pupils. 

Oakdale  Academy,  in    Alamance  county,  has  eighty-one 
pupils. 

The  Toisnot  Graded  School  reports  an   enrollment  of 
eighty-live. 

St.  Mary's  School,  for  young  ladies,  at  Raleigh,  is  in  its 
forty-second  year. 

The  new  graded  school  at  Magnolia  has  opened  with  about 
one  hundred  pupils. 

District  No.  39,  of  Richmond  county,  gets  $4.90  from  the 
apportionment  of  1884! 

The  Reidsville  Seminary,  Miss  Anna  Hughes,  Preceptress, 
opened  with  fifty  pupils. 

The  Wilson  Graded  School  has  an  enrollment  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Corcordia  High  School,  Catawba  county,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  seventy-five  pupils. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Moore's  School  History  of  North 
Carolina  is  now  being  published. 

Kirkwood  School,  Caldwell  county,  is  reported  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  for  many  years. 

In  1883  twelve  hundred  North  Carolina  teachers  attended  the 
Normals,  while  eighteen  hundred  attended  the  County  Institutes. 

County  Superintendent  Byrd  has  issued  a  call  for  the 
organization  of  a  colored  teachers'  association  in  Lenoir  county. 
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One  of  the  best  of  North  Carolina  schools  is  Peace  Institute 
at  Raleigh.  Its  efficiency  and  number  of  pupils  increase  each 
term. 

The  Bingham  School,  for  boys,  at  Mebaneville,  is  in  its 
ninety-first  year,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  school  in  the 
South. 

Morrisville  Institute,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Silas 
E.  Warren,  opens  its  spring  term  with  better  prospects  than  ever 
before. 

The  Graham  Normal  College,  under  the  auspices  of  Rev. 
W.  S.  Long,  opened  its  spring  session  with  sixty  pupils,  mostly 
boarders. 

The  Bennett  Seminary  (founded  in  1873  for  the  education 
of  colored  youth  of  both  sexes)  at  Greensboro,  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  $2,000  from  the  Slater  fund 
has  been  appropriated  to  mechanical  and  industrial  education  at 
Shaw  University. 

The  Sunny  Home  hurrahs  "for  the  greatest  enterprise  ever 
started  in  Toisnot" — the  graded  school.  And  so  the  good  work 
goes  bravelv  on. 

Wake  county  now  boasts  of  three  colleges,  ten  high  schools 
and  academies,  five  graded  schools  and  one  hundred  public 
schools  in  session. 

The  town  of  Reidsville  has  three  private  female  schools  and 
one  male  school;  two  white  free  schools  and  two  colored  schools, 
and  all  are  well  attended. 

There  are  over  four  hundred  students  at  Shaw  University. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  colleges  for  the 
colored  race  in  the  United  States. 

Twenty-seven  women  were  graduated  from  Bellevue  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  in  January.  The  State  Chronicle  learns 
that  two  or  three  are  North  Carolina  ladies. 
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Prof.  Robert  Oscar  Holt,  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  has 
been  recently  elected  president  of  Yadkin  College.  Prof.  Holt 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  <>f  class  '81. 

Wake  Forest  College  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  anni- 
versary on  the  4th  of  February.  Many  interesting  addresses 
were  made  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  college. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  catalogue  of  Hunters- 
ville  High  School,  in  Mecklenburg  county.  Rev.  W.  W.  Orr 
is  principal.     The  enrollment  is  reported  at  seventy. 

The  colored  teachers  of  Lenoir  have  organized  a  Teachers' 
Association.  The  Kinston  Press  says  their  meeting  was  "con- 
ducted in  good  order  and  with  the  utmost  decorum." 

The  Kinston  Free  Press  says  Captain  Davis'  High  School  at 
LaGrange  "  is  an  honor  to  Eastern  Carolina,  and  we  wish  it  to 
become  in  the  East  what  Bingham's  is  in  the  West." 

Rutherford  College  now  has  on  its  rolls  two  hundred 
students,  and  more  than  two  thousand  young  men  have  received 
free  tuition  within  its  walls  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  Oak  Leaf  brings  the  cheering  intelligence  that  most  of 
the  students  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute  have  returned,  and  that  the 
present  opening  is  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  white  and  the  colored  teachers  of  Orange  county  have 
just  organized  county  teachers'  associations  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  J.  L.  Currie,  the  efficient  County  Superin  ten  lent. 

We  learn  that  the  County  Superintendent  of  Rockingham 
will  publish  a  county  educational  paper,  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  county  and  of  the  County  Teachers' 

Association. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Edgecombe,  says  the 
Southerner,  finds  great  difficulty  in  procuring  teachers  for  the 
public  schools.  This  difficulty  will  not  be  removed  until  teachers 
are  better  paid. 
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The  schools  of  Rockingham  are  taught  in  a  continuous  ses- 
sion,  commencing  about  the  first  of  November,  with  an  inter- 
mission of  one  week  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  public  school  law  of  South  Carolina  allows  first  grade 
teachers  only  $20,  second  grades  $15,  third  grades  $10 — and 
even  this  pay  is  conditioned  on  the  attendance  of  pupils.  Good- 
bye, South  Carolina! 

We  were  pleased  to  meet  Mr.  A.  R.  Johnson,  County  Super- 
intendent of  McDowell  county,  in  the  city  last  week.  He 
visited  the  Centennial  Graded  School,  and  enjoyed  the  exercises 
of  the  school  very  much. 

The  Peabody  fund  gives  to  North  Carolina  this  year  $5,900. 
Of  this  amount  $2,700  goes  to  graded  schools,  $800  to  Normal 
schools,  and  $2,400  for  twelve  scholarships  at  the  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

That  sterling  old  favorite  among  the  female  seminaries  of 
our  State,  Greensboro  Female  College,  has  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen boarding  pupils,  besides  a  large  number  of  day-scholars. 
Rev.  T.  M.  Jones,  President. 

The  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  subscribing  liberally  to  the  fund  for  erecting  the  Memo- 
rial Hall.  It  will  be  completed  for  next  Commencement,  and 
will  be  the  finest  auditorium  south  of  New  York. 

The  Institute  for  white  teachers  of  Rockingham  county 
will  be  held  at  Reidsville,  in  the  Opera  Hall,  commencing  on 
the  21st  of  July  and  running  three  weeks.  Professor  McNeill 
has  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  instructors,  which  insures  its  success. 

The  Home,  in  speaking  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Academy,  says : 
"This  admirable  school  has  opened  its  spring  session  most 
auspiciously.  Its  corps  of  teachers  is  complete,  its  course  of 
instruction  thorough,  its  morale  unexceptionable,  and  its  location 
the  peer  of  any  in  healthfulness.  It  receives,  as  it  deserves,  a 
large  patronage." 
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We  notice  that  at  the  late  celebration  of  the  Philomathean 
Society  of  Erskine  College,  South  Carolina,  T.  C.  Boyce,  of 
Charlotte,  was  junior  essayist,  and  there  were  declamations  by 
J.  B.  Cochran,  of  Huntersville,  N.  C,  and  J.  P.  Knox,  of 
Charlotte. 

The  Fayetteville  Observer  estimates  that  the  population 
of  that  town  has  increased  at  least  one  thousand  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  attributes  the  increase  in  great  measure  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  graded  schools,  which  are  doing  so  much  to  make 
Fayetteville  an  educational  centre. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  the  Davidson  College  Enter- 
prise that  the  friends  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  Wilson  McPhail,  D. 
D.,  former  president  of  this  college,  have  erected  a  beautiful 
monument  over  his  grave  here,  and  have  also  placed  a  tablet  to 
his  memory  in  the  chapel  in  the  college  building. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  that  the  friends  of  Trinity  College 
are  moving  in  the  matter  of  extinguishing  the  debt  of  that 
institution.  Nearly  $600  have  been  forwarded  to  Rev.  L.  S. 
Burkhead  within  the  past  few  weeks.  We  hope  soon  to  publish 
that  the  debt  of  Trinity  is  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

Rev.  P.  R.  Law  says  of  the  schools  in  Pittsboro  :  "  There  are 
three  excellent  schools  in  our  town  and  all  of  them  are  prosper- 
ing. Miss  Jennie  Willis'  school  has  nine  pupils,  Miss  Kate 
Hanks'  fifteen,  and  Pittsboro  Scientific  Academy  over  forty.  All 
of  them  will  doubtless  be  more  largely  attended  when  the  weather 
shall  become  more  favorable.  They  have  just  opened  their 
spring  terms. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Lenoir  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  at  LaGrange.  "How  to  Preserve  Order"  was  the 
topic  selected  for  the  next  meeting,  and  Miss  Mattie  Gannon  was 
chosen  as  essayist.  "How  to  teach  Reading"  was  discussed  by 
Profs.  Claxton  and  Harding.  "  How  to  obtain  a  School  Library  " 
was  presented  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Prof.  F.  N.  Skinner  and 
Prof.  Williams.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Kinston, 
February  14th. 
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The  Watch  Tower  says  of  its  schools :  "Washington  can  boast 
of  as  many  schools  to  its  size  as  any  town  in  the  State.  Prof. 
Bag-ley  is  in  charge  of  the  Academy,  with  twenty-five  pupils; 
Miss  Griffin  at  the  Mason  Lodge,  with  thirty-eight  pupils;  Mrs. 
Foreman  and  Miss  Sparrow,  on  Water  street,  with  sixty-three 
pupils;  Mrs.  Dimock,  on  Second  street,  with  thirty-one  pupils; 
Mrs.  Duran,  at  the  Baptist  church,  with  twenty  pupils,  and  Mrs. 
Hare  in  charge  of  the  public  school,  with  fifty  pupils.  Total, 
two  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  average  attendance  of  enrolled  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  Eockingham  county  was  larger  up  to  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1884,  than  was  ever  known  before  in  the  county.  This  is 
in  a  large  measure  owing  to  the  latent  energies  developed  in  the 
teachers  by  excellent  institutes  held  for  the  whites  at  Reidsville, 
and  for  the  colored  at  Leaksville,  for  three  weeks  last  summer. 
There  were  more  than  seventy  teachers  in  attendance  on  the 
white  institute,  and  fifty-six  on  the  colored.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  county  has  voted  the  appropriation  for  institutes 
next  summer.  There  is  an  educational  interest  manifested  in 
this  county  which  is  quite  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  popular 
education. 

A  correspondent  of  the  State  Chronicle,  in  writing  of  that 
excellent  school  of  Misses  Nash  and  Miss  Kollock,  at  Hillsboro, 
says:  "One  hour  in  the  afternoon,  too,  is  devoted  to  walking — 
not  promenading,  but  walking,  fast  and  far.  Lessons  may  be 
unlearned,  school  duties  unperformed,  but  that  walk  is  inevitable, 
if  the  girl  is  not  sick.  And  that  walk  works  wonders.  It 
makes  weak  girls  strong,  and  pale  girls  rosy.  An  abundance  of 
sleep,  exercise,  and  well-cooked  food  and  just  as  much  hard 
study — this  healthfulness  of  body  and  mind,  I  beg  leave  to  claim 
with  gratitude  for  the  Hillsboro  school.  I  have  no  uotion  that 
I  am  a  scholarly  woman,  but  to  have  been  taught  that  I  am  not, 
I  consider  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  the  conscientiousness  of 
my  teachers.     I  thank  them  for  it. 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Let  there  be  no  antagonism  between  the  private  and  public 
schools  of  the  State.  The  public  school  committee  should  be 
composed  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influential  men  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  if  there  be  in  the  district  a  professional 
teacher,  who  is  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  parents,  make 
arrangements  if  possible  to  unite  the  public  with  the  private 
school.  By  this  union  the  people  of  the  district  will  not  only 
get  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  money,  but  will  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  school  with  competent  instructors. 
By  pursuing  a  different  course,  the  private  school  will  be  weakened 
by  the  withdrawal  of  children  who  will  be  sent  for  a  month  or 
two  to  a  school  purely  because  it  is  free,  and  which  is  bound  to 
be  more  or  less  inefficient  because  often  managed  by  a  teacher 
who  is  not  a  professional,  who  takes  the  school  just  because  he 
can  get  nothing  else  to  do  at  that  time.  Those  who  pay  the 
taxes  to  support  the  public  schools  should  get  the  benefit  of  those 
schools  by  uniting  the  public  school  with  the  best  neighborhood 
school. 


In  fixing  the  time  for  County  Institutes  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  nearest  Normal  School. 

We  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  see  such  compensation  given  to 
our  teachers  as  will  encourage  our  most  energetic  and  best  edu- 
cated  young  men  to  enter  that  profession  just  as  we  now  see  them 
entering  that  of  the  law  or  medicine. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  County  Superintendents  of 
public  schools  to  get  up  a  few  plans  for  public  school  houses? 
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For  instance,  get  up  one  18x24,  specify  the  number  of  windows, 
pitch  of  room,  [length  and  height  of  seats,  size  of  blackboard, 
etc.  Get  some  carpenter  to  give  a  bill  of  material  necessaiy  for 
such  a  house,  with  cost,  etc.  Let  the  Superintendent  take  these 
plans  around  with  him  when  visiting,  or  deposit  them  with  some 
officer  at  the  court-house,  so  that  committees  who  desire  to  build 
may  see  what  is  required  and  form  some  idea  of  the  cost  of 
building.  AVe  think  some  such  plan  would  insure  better  build- 
ings, and  consequently  better  schools. 

This  issue  of  The  Teacher  is  made  up  entirely  of  original 
articles,  and  contributions  of  excellent  character.  Several  val- 
uable articles  were  crowded  out  of  this  issue  and  will  appear  in 
the  March  number.  This  large  number  of  contributions  speaks 
strongly  the  interest  taken  in  The  Teacher  and  the  appreciation 
of  its  work,  for  all  of  which  we  are  very  thankful.  The  "News" 
and  the  "  Personal "  departments  we  have  made  fuller  than  usual, 
as  we  feel  that  all  our  teachers  desire  to  be  kept  informed  as  to 
the  work  of  one  another. 

It  is  our  desire  to  publish  from  time  to  time  short  historical 
sketches  of  the  most  prominent  institutions  of  learning  in  our 
State.  We  feel  that  part  of  the  glory  of  North  Carolina  is  in 
her  splendid  schools,  and  we  intend  to  try  and  give  to  the  readers 
of  The  Teacher,  both  at  home  and  in  sister  States,  some  idea 
of  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  educational  advantages  which 
are  to  be  found  in  our  State.  To  this  end  we  ask  you  to  send 
us  historical  data  concerning  any  educational  institution  in  the 
State  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Our  first  sketch  is  of  the 
well-known  "St.  Mary's  School,"  of  Raleigh. 

Several  petitions  have  been  filed  with  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  asking  for  a  change  in  the  location  of  some  of  the 
Normal  Schools.  The  Elizabeth  City  Normal  is  asked  for  by 
the  citizens  of  Columbia,  and  also  by  those  of  Edenton.  The 
citizens  of  Waynesville  have  made  a  very  strong  petition  for  the 
Normal  which  has  heretofore  been  held  at  Franklin.  The  object 
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of  the  Normal  Schools  is  to  benefit  the  teachers,  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  locate  them  where  they 
will  be  accessible  to  the  greatest  number  of  teachers  in  the  dis- 
trict  in  which  the  school  is  situated.  In  selecting  a  place  for  the 
school,  due  consideration  ought  to  be  given  to  its  transportation 
facilities,  its  board  arrangements  and  its  building  conveniences 
for  holding  the  sessions  of  the  school. 


PERS0N1L  MENTION. 


Miss  Maud  E.  Alford  will  take  a  school  near  Trinity. 

Mrs.  Julia  Latham  is  teaching  a  primary  school  at  Wilson. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  A.  Bikle  is  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Ironton. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Robertson  is  teacher  of  music  in  the  Clayton  Institute. 

Miss  Julia  F.  Mendenhall  has  a  growing  school  near  Goldsboro. 

Misses  Mattie  and  Sue  Whitaker  have  a  good  school  at  Enfield. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Kennedy  is  Principal  of  a  flourishing  school  at  Magnolia. 

Mr.  H.  H.  D.  Hoover  has  a  large  school  at  Emanuel,  Caldwell  county. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Hays'  school  at  Oxford  has  a  largely  increased  patronage. 

Miss  Efeie  Harris  is  teaching  a  flourishing  primary  school  at  Sutton. 

Miss  Emma  Harrison,  of  Mt.  Airy,  is  teaching  school  at  Old  Town,  Va. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Rowe,  Superintendent  of  Instruction  for  Catawba,  has  resigned. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  late  of  LaG range  Institute,  has  entered  the  profession  of 
law. 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Lewis,  of  Raleigh,  is  teaching  in  the  Centennial  Graded 
School. 

Miss  Eugenia  Thomas  has  resigned  as  a  teacher  in  the  Charlotte  Graded 
School. 

Mrs.  Marcellus  Iles  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Littleton 
Institute. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Rowe  and  Miss  Annie  Rhvne  will  teach  the  public  school  at 
Hickory. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Harris  has  charge  of  Ophir  Academy,  with  an  enrollment  of 
fifty-five. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Gilliam  has  built  up  a  very  fine  school  of  high  grade  at  Mor- 
ton's Store. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Conyers  is  Principal  of  the  Youngsville  Male  and  Female 
Academy. 
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It  is  Miss  Annie  (and  not  Miss  Minnie)  Best  who  is  engaged  in  teaching 
at  Hamilton. 

Mr.  A.  C.  McIntosh  lias  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Reidsville  (S.  C.) 
High  School. 

Miss  Mamie  McCaleb,  of  Mississippi,  has  taken  charge  of  a  school  in 
Wake  county. 

Miss  Clara  Pearsall,  of  Peace  Institute,  is  an  assistant  teacher  in  Ham- 
ilton Institute. 

Mr.  Thomas  Linn  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Rowan  county. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Bagley  will  build  an  Academy  at  Wake  Forest  and  open  a 
school  in  September. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Norman,  late  of  Wake  Forest  College,  will  soon  open  a  school 
in  Tyrrell  county. 

Miss  Gertrude  Miller,  of  Salem,  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  a 
school  at  Elbaville. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Stallings,  of  Clinton,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  Mag- 
nolia Graded  School. 

Prof.  R.  L.  Patton,  of  the  Globe  Academy,  in  Caldwell,  reports  over  fifty 
pupils  in  attendance. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Smith's  school,  at  Rockingham,  is  reported  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition. 

Miss  Ella  Alexander,  of  Lincoln  county,  is  teacher  of  music  in  the 
Ironton  High  School. 

Miss  Sue  May  Kirkland,  of  Hillsboro,  is  engaged  as  assistant  instructor 
of  music  at  Peace  Institute. 

Prof.  Guerdon,  formerly  of  Yale  College,  died  in  Western  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  5th  of  February. 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Purefoy  ha»  a  very  fine  school  at  Wake  Forest,  employing 
several  assistant  teachers. 

Miss  Lillian  Branson,  of  Raleigh,  has  taken  a  position  as  teacher  in  the 
Lincolnton  Graded  School. 

Miss  Ellen  Beownlow  has  taken  charge  of  the  primary  department  of 
Wilson  Collegiate  Institute. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Jenkins  is  Principal  of  the  Snow  Hill  Graded  School,  with 
Miss  Hargrave  as  his  assistant. 

Miss  Sallie  Spencer  and  Miss  Kate  Shipp  have  been  elected  teachers 
in  the  Charlotte  Graded  School. 

Prof.  D.  Mat.  Thompson  is  succeeding  well  as  Superintendent  of  the  Lin- 
colnton Graded  and  High  School. 

Miss  Lizzie  Guthrie  has  accepted  a  position  in  Miss  Greenlee's  school  at 
Pleasant  Garden,  McDowell  county. 

Mr.  Holland  J.  Falls,  formerly  of  Shelby,  has  entered  the  mercantile 
business  at  Sipe  Spring,  Texas. 
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Me.  R.  S.  Powell  is  Principal  of  the  English  and  Mathematical  School  at 
Reidsville,  with  a  good  attendance. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Page,  of  Hollins  Institute,  Va.,  has  been  elected  as  assistant 
teacher  in  Morrisville  Institute. 

Prof.  David  B.  Johnson,  formerly  of  New  Bern,  is  Superintendent  of 
the  graded  schools  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Capt.  A.  W.  Bridgers,  County  Superintendent  of  Nash,  has  charge  of 
Stanhope  Academy,  as  Principal. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Cheely  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  West  as  Principal  of 
Jonesville  Academy,  Yadkin  county. 

Mr.  Jas.  B.  Williams  has  removed  from  Snow  Hill,  and  will  open  a  school 
at  Sauls'  Cross  Roads,  in  Wayne  county. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Weatherly,  of  the  Salisbury  Graded  School,  reports  an 
enrollment  of  three  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Maj.  Stringfield,  Mr.  W.  L.  Norwood  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Caldwell  have 
charge  of  the  Waynesville  High  School. 

Rev.  Edward  Wooten,  formerly  of  Bertie  county,  has  been  elected 
County  Superintendent  of  Iredell  county. 

Prof.  Claxton  has  introduced  Longfellow's  Hyperian  as  a  reader  in  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Kinston  Graded  School. 

Mr.  L.  N.  Ranes,  Principal  of  Smithfield  Academy,  was  married  on  the 
7th  inst.  to  Miss  Arabella  Stell,  of  Rolesville. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Folk,  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College  of  the  class  of  '83,  is 
Principal  of  a  high  school  in  New  Orleans. 

Miss  Wilkinson,  late  of  Peace  Institute,  has  taken  charge  of  the  music 
department  of  the  Suffolk  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Alexander  has  opened  a  new  boarding  school  near  Whitaker's, 
which  will  be  known  as  "S.unnySide  Institute." 

Mr.  T.  J.  Waters,  formerly  of  Dimsdale,  Polk  county,  has  removed  to 
Flat  Rock,  Henderson  county,  and  opened  a  school. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Briggs,  who  graduated  last  year  at  Wake  Forest,  is  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Modern  Languages  at  Judson  College. 

Miss  Carry  Coghill.  a  graduate  of  W7ilson  Collegiate  Institute,  has 
charge  of  the  music  department  of  Bethel  Academy. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Skinner-wiII  not  leave  for  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  until  June. 
Until  that  time  he  will  teach  in  the  LaGrange  Collegiate  Institute. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Scarborough,  a  brother  of  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  is  now  a  Professor  in  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute. 

Rev.  R.I.  Walden,  Principal  of  Garysburg  High  School,  has  more  than 
eighty  pupils  under  his  charge,  and  receives  additions  almost  weekly. 

Maj.  Robert  Bingham,  the  Superintendent  of  the  famous  school  of  that 
name,  has  been  re-elected  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  North  Carolina. 

Prof.  Chas.  D.  McIver,  of  the  Winston  Graded  School,  made  us  a  pleas- 
ant visit  on  the  23d  nit.     He  also  visited  the  Centennial  Graded  School. 
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Me.  N.  S.  Smith,  County  Superintendent  of  Rockingham,  is  conducting  a 
private  school  in  the  town  of  Leaksville,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty-five 
pupils. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Williams,  County  Superintendent  of  Instruction  for  Davidson, 
will  conduct  a  Summer  Normal  of  four  weeks  at  the  Lexington  Normal 
Institute. 

Miss  Grace  Dewey  has  resigned  her  place  as  a  teacher  in  the  Charlotte 
Graded  School  to  take  charge  of  the  primary  department  in  the  Charlotte 
Female  Institute. 

Mr.  T.  M.  George  opened  the  Cross  Roads  Academy,  Yadkin  county,  on 
February  4th,  in  the  new  Academy  building,  capable  of  accommodating  over 
a  hundred  students. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.  G.  Quackenbush,  wife  of  the 
accomplished  Principal  of  the  Laurinburg  High  School,  who  passed  to  the 
better  land  on  the  13th  of  February. 

Miss  Mary  Locke  McCorkle,  of  Catawba,  has  returned  home  after  an 
absence  of  eighteen  months  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  she 
has  been  perfecting  her  education  in  music. 

Miss  Lucy  Rouxtree  has  been  appointed  assistant  teacher  in  Bethel 
Academy.  Prof.  C.  U.  Hill,  a  graduate  of  our  University,  is  principal,  and 
an  enrollment  of  sixty-six  pupils  is  reported. 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Twitty  has,  we  regret  to  learn,  resigned  her  position  in  the 
primary  department  of  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  on  account  of  failing- 
health.     She  expects  to  return  to  her  place  in  September. 

Miss  Clara  Dixon  has  resigned  as  a  teacher  in  the  Kinston  Graded  School, 
being  unwilling  to  attempt  the  care  of  two  grades.  The  Free  Press  says  Miss 
D.  was  one  of  their  most  accomplished  and  best  female  teachers. 

Prof.  George  R.  McNeill,  late  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Rowan  county,  and  President  of  State  Association  of  County  Superin- 
tendents, has  a  flourishing  school  in  Reidsville,  with  an  attendance  of  fifty  or 
more. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mills  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Oxford  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  will  open  a  male  school  at  Thomasville  on  March  1st.  He  is 
the  foremost  humanitarian  in  the  South  ;  a  great  man  with  a  great  heart;  an 
honor  to  himself  and  to  his  State. 

The  maxy  friends  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Lipscomb  (formerly  Miss  Lizzie  C. 
Weatherspoon,  in  the  school  of  Misses  Nash  &  Miss  Kollock,  at  Hillsboro, 
and  later  teacher  of  music  in  the  Methodist  Female  Seminary  of  Durham ), 
will  be  pained  to  learn  that  she  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  January, 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  System  of  Rhetoric.  By  C.  W.  Bardeen.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&Co. 

A  Short  Course  in  Literature.  By  Esther  J.  Trimble.  Philadelphia  : 
Eldredge  &  Bro. 

Verbal  Pitfalls.  By  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  a  manual  of  fifteen  hundred  words  commonly  misused,  and  contains 
all  those  words  the  use  of  which  has  been  questioned  by  Dean  Alford,  Moon, 
Hall,  Trench,  White,  Ayres,  and  other  writers  upon  the  subject.  In  these 
days  of  slang  and  careless  speech  there  is  great  use  for  a  book  of  this  kind,  and 
teachers  should  have  a  copy  lying  on  their  desk  in  the  school-room,  ready  for 
constant  reference.  The  writer  for  the  press,  public  speakers,  and  all  people 
generally  will  find  this  little  manual  exceedingly  valuable. 

Bryant  Leaflets.  Compiled  by  Josephine  C.  Hodgdon.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

These  leaflets  comprise  choicest  selections  from  the  poetical  work  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  and  are  admirably  arranged  for  supplementary  reading  in 
schools.  They  may  be  obtained  in  single  leaves  or  bound  in  pamphlet  form. 
Each  leaflet  is  nicely  illustrated,  making  it  more  attractive  for  school  use.  We 
advise  our  teachers  to  use  this  publication,  feeling  sure  that  they  will  find 
their  pupils  much  pleased  at  acquiring  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  American  poets. 

The  Elements  of  Botany.  By  Prof.  W.  A.  Kellerman,  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  Philadelphia:  John  E.  Potter  &  Co.  12mo, 
36G  pages,  illustrated  with  354  fine  wood  engravings.     Price,  $1.25. 

In  a  comparatively  small  space  Prof.  Kellerman  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
thorough  view  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  In  the  chapters  on  Classification, 
while  the  Phcenogamia  or  flowering  plants  are  given  due  consideration,  the 
mosses,  ferns,  toad-stools,  etc.,  are  not  overlooked  ;  and  the  Bacteria  and  other 
Protophyta,  which  have,  from  their  wonderful  effects  on  human  life  and  health, 
occupied  so  much  the  attention  of  scientists  in  the  last  few  years,  are  very 
interestingly  discussed.  A  fourth  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Economic 
Botany,  or  a  consideration  of  those  vegetable  products  which  are  found  in 
commerce  and  which  supply  the  daily  needs  of  man.  This  is  a  subject 
hitherto  neglected  in  botanical  text-books,  and  its  consideration  gives  a  val- 
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liable   practical    application   to   the  science  of    Botany,  which    must    greatly 
increase  the  interest  in  that  science. 

Prof.  Kellerman's  book  is  adapted  for  school  use  or  for  independent  study, 
and  is  of  a  size  well  suited  for  a  spring  term  of  school  work. 

Practical  Work  in  the  School-Eoom.  A  Transcript  of  the  Object 
Lessons  on  the  Human  Body  given  in  Grammar  School  No.  49,  New  York 
City.  By  Three  New  York  Teachers.  16mo,  pp.  189.  Syracuse:  C.  W. 
Bardeen.     Price,  75  cents. 

For  twenty  years  No.  49  has  been  known  as  the  headquarters  for  Object 
Teaching  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  principal,  Miss  Buckalew,  having  been 
a  consistent  advocate  of  the  system,  and  Miss  Lewis  having  in  the  special 
charge  of  that  department  shown  an  aptitude  for  the  work  that  is  simply  mar- 
velous. 

Especially  have  the  lessons  on  the  Human  Body  attracted  wide  attention. 
The  importance  of  the  subject,  the  fact  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  chil- 
dren that  attend  our  public  schools  will  never  go  high  enough  to  reach  physi- 
ology in  the  regular  grade,  and  the  practical  lessons  in  hygiene  not  only 
inculcated  here,  but  accounted  for  and  made  real  to  every  child,  are  consider- 
ations that  appeal  to  every  intelligent  visitor,  and  have  led  to  a  wide-spread 
demand  for  a  manual  that  shall  give  the  system  in  all  its  detail  as  worked  out 
and  elaborated  by  twenty  years'  experience  in  this  school. 

As  a  book  on  object-lessons,  we  doubt  if  it  has  an  equal ;  and  as  a  popular 
physiology  for  young  children,  we  know  it  is  without  a  rival. 

Rote  Songs  of  the  Normal  Music  Course.  By  John  W.  Tufts.  New 
York  :     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  indeed  a  book  of  excellent  songs  for  the  school-room,  all  with  piano 
accompaniments.  The  words  are  good  and  the  music  is  fresh  and  attractive, 
and  will  awaken  a  new  interest  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  teacher  in 
school  singing.  Among  the  prettiest  of  the  songs  we  will  mention  "The 
Swallow  is  Come,"  "Calling  the  Tides,"  and  "Little  Brown  Birds"  as  par- 
ticularly pleasing. 

A  Brief  History  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Peoples. 
New  York :   A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Of  all  the  General  Histories  which  are  now  in  market,  we  think  that  this 
new  candidate  for  public  favor  occupies  an  exceedingly  high  position.  On 
first  examination  of  the  book  you  will  be  much  pleased  with  the  arrangement, 
as  the  Political  History  is  entirely  separate  from  the  chapters  on  Civilization, 
Manners,  Customs,  etc.  It  is  printed  in  different  type,  and  can  be  studied  in 
class  by  itself. 

It  comprises  about  375  pages,  of  coarse  type,  interspersed  with  Notes,  Maps, 
Cuts,  etc. —  an  amount  that  can  be  easily  passed  over  in  a  single  term,  when 
the  necessities  of  the  school  so  demand.     Meanwhile  it  will  be  found  that  the 
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pupils,  of  their  own  accord,  will  have  read  the  most  interesting  chapters  on 
Civilization  and  Maimers  and  Customs,  over  and  over  again  ;  and,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  knowledge  gained  spontaneously  is  more  certainly  retained  than 
that  per  force,  these  unstudied  portions  of  the  History  will  enter  into,  vivify, 
and  enliven  the  duller  matters  of  fact,  thus  adding  to  the  pupil's  attainments 
in  History  without  burdening  the  limited  time  assigned  to  the  study  in  class. 

A  still  further  examination  of  the  book  will  impress  you   more  favorably 
still  with  the  many  points  of  merit  which  this  new  History  contains. 


TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 


[4@=The  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teacher  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.] 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 

10.  A  gentleman  desires  a  school  for  this  year.  Holds  a  first  grade  certifi- 
cate and  has  had  five  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

11.  A  young  lady,  who  has  been  teaching  for  the  past  four  years,  and  has 
attended  the  University  Normal  Schools,  desires  a  position  in  a  school. 

12.  Two  ladies  of  experience  desire  to  take  charge  of  a  female  school  in  a 
town  or  village.  The  usual  English  branches  and  music  taught.  Good 
references  given  and  required.     Address  Box  397,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

13.  A  young  man  desires  a  situation  as  teacher  of  penmanship  and  other 
branches  in  a  college  or  institute.     Address  L.  M.  Climer,  Gibson  ville,  N.  C. 
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BE  IN  TIME. 

Be  in  time  for  every  call : 
If  you  can,  be  first  of  all ; 

Be  in  time. 
If  your  teachers  only  find 
You  are  never  once  behind, 
But  are  like  the  dial — true, 
They  will  always  trust  to  you ; 

Be  iu  time. 

Never  linger  ere  you  start, 
Set  out  with  a  willing  heart ; 

Be  in  time. 
In  the  morning  up  and  on, 
First  to  work  and  soonest  done  ; 
This  is  how  the  goal's  attained  ; 
This  is  how  the  prize  is  gained  ; 

Be  in  time. 

Those  who  aim  at  something  great 
Never  yet  were  found  too  late  ; 

Be  in  time. 
Life  with  all  is  but  a  school ; 
We  must  work  by  plan  and  rule, 
Ever  steady,  earnest,  true, 
Whatsoever  you  may  do, 

Be  in  time. 
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Listen,  then,  to  wisdom's  call — 
Knowledge,  now,  is  free  to  all ; 

Be  in  time. 
Youth  must  daily  toil  and  strive, 
Treasure  for  the  future  hive, 
For  the  work  they  have  to  do 
Keep  this  motto  still  in  view — 

Be  in  time. 

—  The  Fountain. 


SCOWLING  GIRLS. 

Don't  scowl,  girls  ;  it  spoils  faces.  Before  you  know  it  your 
forehead  will  resemble  a  small  railroad  map.  There  is  a  grand 
trunk-line  now,  every  time  you  scowl,  from  the  bridge  of  your 
nose,  intersected  by  parallel  lines  running  east  and  west,  with 
curves  arching  your  eyebrows;  and  oh,  how  much  older  you 
look  for  it !  Scowling  is  a  habit  that  steals  upon  us  unawares. 
We  frown  when  the  light  is  too  strong  and  when  it  is  too  weak. 
We  tie  our  brows  into  a  knot  when  we  are  thinking,  and  knit 
them  even  more  tightly  when  we  cannot  think.  There  is  no 
denying  there  are  plenty  of  things  to  scowl  about. 

The  baby  in  the  cradle  frowns  when  something  fails  to  suit. 
"  Constitution  scowl,"  we  say.  The  little  toddler  who  likes  sugar 
on  his  bread  and  butter,  tells  his  troubles  in  the  same  way  when 
you  leave  the  sugar  off.  "  Cross,"  we  say  about  the  children, 
and  "worried  to  death  "  about  the  grown  folks,  and  as  for  our- 
selves, we  can't  help  it.  But  we  must.  Its  reflex  influence 
makes  others  unhappy,  for  face  answereth  unto  face  in  life  as 
well  as  in  water.  It  belies  our  religion.  We  should  possess 
our  souls  in  such  peace  that  it  will  reflect  itself  in  placid  counte- 
nances. 

If  your  forehead  is  rigid  with  wrinkles  before  thirty  or  forty, 
what  will  it  be  at  seventy  ?     There  is  one  consoling  thought 
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about  the  marks  of  time  and  trouble — the  death  angel  always 
erases  them.  Even  the  extremely  aged  in  death  often  wear  a 
smooth  and  peaceful  brow,  thus  leaving  our  last  memories  of 
them  calm  and  tranquil.  But  our  business  is  with  life.  Scowl- 
ing is  a  kind  of  silent  scolding.  It  shows  that  our  souls  need 
sweetening. 

For  pity's  sake,  let  our  girls  take  a  sad  iron,  or  rather  glad 
iron,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  straighten  the  creases  out  of 
their  faces  before  they  become  indelibly  engraven  upon  their 
visage. — Moderator. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

BY   CARRIE   WARREN. 

Earnest  teachers  are  rarely  discouraged  when  they  are  advised 
by  those  who  have  travelled  the  road  to  take  a  new  path.  We 
have  found  the  old  ways  rough.  We  rejoice  if  we  may  guide 
our  little  ones  over  a  smoother. 

Never  before  have  North  Carolina  teachers  had  guides  so  effi- 
cient. We  are  sometimes  perplexed,  however,  by  the  assertion 
of  orthodox  pedagogues.  I  hope  we  all  have  Prof.  D^  Graff's 
"  School-Room  Guide."  I  turn  to  mine  every  day  for  comfort 
and  guidance,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  all  the  writer's  disci- 
ples feel  responsible  for  the  mutilation  of  our  language,  which 
is  hourly  committed  in  our  school-rooms ?  He  says:  "  Teach- 
ers are  responsible  for  the  language  of  their  pupils."  Brothers 
and  sisters,  what  a  burden  upon  us  !  Wre  know  some  parents 
will  agree  with  him.  Who  has  not  heard  a  mother  say  to  her 
child  :  "  Do  you  learn  to  talk  so  at  school?" 

Do  children  hear  no  inaccuracies  except  from  the  teacher '? 
Do    servants,   outside    companions,  even    parents,  speak  choice 
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English  ?  If  their  conversation  is  Addisonian,  then  we,  in  the 
six  hours  per  diem  impart  those  barbarities  of  speech  which 
cause  us  to  long  for  deaf  ears. 

I  cannot  speak  of  those  communities  in  which  Prof.  De  Graif 
has  worked,  but  I  have  taught  in  New  England.  Except  the 
Africanisms  to  which  our  children  are  subjected,  I  heard  there 
among  country  people  a  language  no  more  akin  to  that  spoken 
by  Charles  Sumner  than  is  the  jargon  of  our  cotton  fields. 
There,  as  here,  "  the  teacher  "  is  the  only  person  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  whom  "  bad  grammar  "  is  a  misdemeanor.  It  is  not 
my  wish  to  criticise  New  England,  but  our  own  "  Old  North 
State,"  "  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her !"  But  her  sons  and 
daughters  do  express  themselves — well,  peculiarly. 

Every  teacher  having  pupils  from  twenty  families  }u  any 
country  neighborhood,  will  hear,  if  she  visit  her  patrons,  "  aints," 
"  taints,"  "aries,"  "  naries,"  by  the  dozen  ;  "  heaps,"  "  reckons," 
"  nearabouts,"  "  sommers"  (somewhere),  by  the  score  ;  adjectives 
and  adverbs  changing  places  in  as  great  abundance ;  and  the 
mispronunciation  of  every-day  words,  who  can  number  them  ? 
In  the  last  we  take  pride.  Teach  a  child  that  a  in  path  has  not 
the  same  sound  as  in  hat,  or  that  gone  does  not  rhyme  with  horn; 
and  our  friends  are  very  lenient  to  the  "  teachers'  new-fangled 
notions,"  but  they  laugh  at  the  little  one.  Then  we  might  as 
well  roll  up  the  chart  and  allow  the  pupil  to  pronounce  as  he 
will  hear  the  home-folks  do. 

Not  long  since,  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  to  his  son  (a  pupil  of 
mine) :  "  Throw  um  in  the  jam  o'  the  wallin' ;  the  hogs  will  eat 
'um,  full  the  corn  is  near-bout  gorn."  This  morning  I  heard 
one  little  boy  say  to  another  :  "  It's  too  heavy  to  tote.  I  drug 
it  up  hill."  I  suggested  "carry,"  but  incautiously  asked  :  "  "Where 
did  you  hear  the  word  "  drug?"  My  labor  of  love  was  impeded 
by  his  reply  :"  Pa  says  it  all  the  time."  It  was  new  to  me,  and 
I  honestly  thought  it  was  a  product  of  his  mental  soil,  newly 
sprung  up.  Some  lady  teacher  may  say  :  "  Only  very  uneducated 
people  say  such  things."     We  know  the  masses  are  "  very  uned- 
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ucated."     If  it  were  otherwise,  then  would   every  teacher  "  who 
loves  God  and  little  children  "  say  on  entering  her  school-room  : 

"  If  tiiere  is  an  Elysium  on  earth 
It  is  this,  it  is  this." 

If  there  is  a  strain  of  harmony  sweeter  than  all  others,  it  is 
pure  English  from  the  tongue  of  a  little  child.  How  do  teachers, 
above  all  others,  listen  for  this  flow  of  music  through  our  land  ? 
But  if  we  are  held  responsible  for  the  discord,  let  us  appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  "  compulsory  education  "  of  parents. 
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KINSTON  COLLEGE,  KINSTON,  N.  C. 

This  institution  has  been  in  operation  for  two  years.  The 
building  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  suitable 
house  for  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis'  school.  It  is  eightv  feet  in  length 
and  thirty-eight  feet  in  breadth — two  stories  high,  with  fourteen 
feet  pitch  for  the  lower  rooms,  and  twelve  feet  for  the  upper. 
It  has  seven  rooms.  The  entire  building  is  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. There  are  six  instructors.  The  Principal  has  charge  of 
the  advanced  classes  in  English,  Classics  and  Modern  Languages. 

He  commenced  teaching  at  Kinston,  in  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, "September,  1877,  with  forty-seven  pupils.  The  number  of 
students  increased  every  year  till  1882,  when  it  was  172. 

In  September,  1882,  Kinston  College  began  its  career.  During 
the  first  session  the  names  of  158  pupils  were  registered.  Up 
to  the  present  time  (February  28,  1884)  the  names  of  157  have 
been  registered  for  the  second  session.  During  this  scholastic 
year  29  pupils  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Latin,  7  in 
the  study  of  French,  and  12  in  the  study  of  Physical  Science. 
The  number  of  Music  pupils  is  29. 
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There  is  a  large  cabinet  of  minerals,  relics  and  curiosities 
belonging  to  the  College,  which  furnish  means  of  illustrating 
many  of  the  branches  of  study  taught. 

The  school  draws  patronage  from  twelve  counties.  Both 
males  and  females  attend  the  school. 

Since  1877  the  town  of  Kinston  has  nearly  doubled  its  size 
and  population.  The  citizens  say  that  this  has  been  greatly  due 
to  Dr.  Lewis'  school. 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  Edgeeoinbe  county,  N.  C, 
December  21,  1832.  When  he  was  seven  years  of  age  his 
parents  moved  to  Raleigh.  His  father,  Dr.  John  W.  Lewis, 
practiced  his  profession  there  for  five  years,  and  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1844.  His  mother  was  left  with  six  children  dependent 
upon  her. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  sent  to  school,  first  to  Robert 
Gray,  then  to  John  Y.  Hicks,  and  afterwards,  till  he  entered  the 
University  in  1848,  to  J.  M.  Lovejoy.  He  graduated  in  1852, 
at  the  University,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  received  from  the  same  source  the  degree  of  A.  M.  In 
1856  he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — Medical 
Department.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  commenced 
teaching.  He  had  charge  of  schools  in  Person,  Cumberland, 
Warren  and  Wake  counties,  and  in  the  towns  of  Henderson, 
Oxford  and  Kinston.  The  length  of  time  he  has  been  a  teacher 
is  nearly  twenty  years.  From  1856  to  1869  he  was  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  first  in  Edgecombe  county,  in  this  State, 
and  for  six  years  in  Halifax  county,  Virginia.  In  1869  he 
was  associated  with  Rev.  R.  H.  Marsh  as  co-principal  of 
Oxford  Female  College,  in  the  buildings  now  known  as  the 
Orphan  Asylum.  He  has  for  several  years  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  the  University  Normal 
School.  He  was  for  a  short  time  Captain  of  Company  K,  Fif- 
teenth N.  C.  Regiment,  during  the  civil  war. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

HEfiLTH  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

BY  D.  L.  ELLIS,  PRINCIPAL  FALLING  CREEK  ACADEMY. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  The  Teacher  may  criticise  and  even 
condemn  me  for  presuming  to  address  them  concerning  the  above 
subject.  They  may  say,  "  Where  did  you  learn  so  much  about 
'Health  in  the  School-room/ or  elsewhere?"  I  will  answer 
briefly:  By  study,  as  every  one  else  does  who  knows  anything 
about  the  subject. 

I  venture  to  present  this  subject,  in  a  series  of  articles,  not 
because  I  feel  competent  to  discuss  the  subject,  as  I  should  be, 
but  because,  since  The  Teacher  first  began  its  existence,  it  has 
only  presented  one  side  of  the  subject  of  education — the  men- 
tal— while  the  care  of  the  physical  body  has  been  sedulously 
ignored.  Now,  why  this  is  so  I  do  not  know,  for  it  requires  no 
very  cogent  logic  to  demonstrate  the  proposition  that  when  the 
physical  body  is  neglected  the  mental  part  of  our  organism  must 
of  necessity  be  impaired. 

Some  teachers  are  so  biased  in  their  notions  of  school  work 
that  they  think  any  departure  from  the  old  style  is  presumption; 
but  I  would  remind  such  that  "  The  old  order  changeth,  yield- 
ing place  to  new."  I  maintain  that  everything  should  be 
touched  upon  in  our  common  schools,  from  A  B  C  to  the  most 
obstruse  problems  in  transcendental  science;  not  thoroughly 
of  course,  but  to  give  children  an  idea  of  such  things,  and  they 
will  derive  untold  benefit  from  such  information,  if  it  be  im- 
parted in  an  intelligible  manner. 

In  considering  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  lay 
down  any  special  proposition  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion,  as  I 
am  addressing  those  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  most  intelligent 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  State.  I  hope,  however,  to  present 
the  subject  in  its  entirety,  and  as  concisely  as  is  consistent  with 
intelligibility,  before  concluding  the  series  of  articles. 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  teachers  may  expect  to  have  to  use 
simple  terms — reduce  your  philosophy  to  one  syllable  and  you 
will  succeed  admirably  in  teaching  your  pupils  about  "Health." 
But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  you  will  not  succeed  in  impart- 
ing such  information  with  facility  until  you  have  made  your 
pupils  tolerably  conversant  with  "What  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work  is  man."  In  common  parlance,  teach  them  physiology  and 
anatomy.  "What!  teach  children  who  cannot  more  than  read 
those  subjects?  Preposterous!"  Not  so,  my  fellow-laborers. 
Cannot  a  child,  think  you,  understand  the  reason,  after  you  tell 
and  show  him,  why  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  keep  his  finger 
out  of  the  fire  just  as  perfectly  as  Hall,  Tyndall,  Helmboltz,  or 
any  other  celebrated  physicist?  True,  he  may  not  understand 
the  scientific  reason,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  in  the  case ; 
so,  in  like  manner,  will  a  child  understand  and  appreciate  the 
reasons  and  necessities  for  observing  the  simple  physiological 
laws  of  health  tending  to  preserve  his  physical  body  in  its  nor- 
mal vigor. 

If  you  do  not  already  understand  the  subject  of  physiology 
passably  well,  it  is  high  time  you  were  making  yourself  acquainted 
with  such  an  essential  branch  of  knowledge.  Get  some  good 
work  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (Cutter's  is  a  good  one),  and 
study  it  until  you  can  talk  it  understandingly  to  your  pupils. 
After  you  have  made  your  pupils  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  do  not  let  a  false  modesty  deter 
you  from  treating  subjects  of  a  so-called  "  delicate  "  nature,  and 
do  not  suffer  technicalities  and  scientific  verbiage  to  cloud  and 
obscure  the  sense  of  the  subjects  under  discussion.  Handle 
them  without  gloves,  using  the  plain,  unvarnished  English. 

I  fancy  I  see  some  fair  young  "  school  marm,"  who  is  teach- 
ing her  first  term,  as  she  shrugs  her  pretty  shoulders  and  says  : 
"  You  will  not  catch  me  telling  my  pupils  about  a  horrid  old 
skeleton!"  Now,  my  dear,  innocent  pedagogue,  what  is  there 
indecent  or  "horrid"  about  a  skeletou,  pray  tell  me?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Creator  did  not  know  what  He  was  about  when  He 
made  man,  that  He  would  make  him  indecent  or  give  him  any 
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"horrible"  attributes,  so  far  as  his  physical  body  is  concerned. 
You  most  surely  do  fail  in  discharging  your  full  duty,  when  you 
fail  to  tell  your  pupils  of  such  things. 

The  exposition  of  the  regular  lessons  in  any  school  is  not 
more  than  one-third  of  a  thorough  teacher's  work.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  the  nineteenth  century — a  century  preeminent  for  realistic, 
not  aesthetic  or  sentimental  ideas;  and  common  sense  is  at  last 
beginning  to  be  recognized  as  the  "ultimate  criterian,"  while  the 
mawkish  prudery  which  has  so  long  kept  us  from  showing 
things  of  great  import  to  suffering  humanity  has  taken  its  flight 
to  a  less  enlightened  sphere  than  ours. 

When  I  took  charge  as  principal  of  "Falling  Creek  Acad- 
emy," I  began  a  series  of  informal  special  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  health,  and  continued  for  several  months,  occasionally 
giving  public  notice,  so  that  the  community  could  attend,  till  I 
have  taught  my  students  how  to  take  care  of  their  health.  Oc- 
casionally I  would  lecture  to  the  boys  alone,  inviting  the  gentle- 
men of  the  community  to  be  present;  and  next  time,  the  girls, 
requesting  their  mothers  to  attend.  In  these  lectures  I  handled 
the  most  delicate  subjects  without  once  giving  offence.  Xothing 
is  easier,  if  you  understand  handling  the  English  language,  than 
to  educate  the  whole  community  to  receive  such  information  with 
grateful  willingness. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  inconsiderately  pitch  into  these 
delicate  matters  with  your  "sleeves  rolled  up,"  you  will  offend 
everybody,  and  be  branded  as  an  ignoramus  and  a  boor.  You  must 
come  gradually  to  these  things,  using  language  the  most  euphoni- 
ous, and  show  why  it  is  necessary  to  treat  such  subjects  at  all. 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  we  are  the  "chosen  vessels"  to  bear 
this  kind  of  intelligence  to  the  youth  of  our  day;  for  parents 
will  not  do  it,  and  we  must,  or  see  our  boys  and  girls  grow  up 
mere  caricatures  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall  take  up  the  subject  more  minutely, 
giving  an  outline  for  teaching  health  in  a  series  of  lectures  or 
talks  to  pupils.  The  above  prolix  argument,  by  way  of  preface 
to  the  main  subject,  was  deemed  necessary  as  an  apology  because 
of  the  first  appearance  of  this  kind  of  matter  in  The  Teacher. 
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TE1CH  NORTH  CflROLIM  HISTORY. 

BY   T.   B.   KINGSBURY,   WILMINGTON,   N.   C. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  of  which  the  average  North  Caro- 
linian is  profoundly  ignorant,  it  is  the  history  of  his  own  State. 
How  can  a  man  learn  when  he  never  reads  ?  You  may  talk 
with  him  about  American  history  and  he  will  know  something 
about  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Indian  wars  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  but  his  knowledge  of  his  own  State  is  a  positive  blank. 
It  is  worse  than  a  blank,  for  he  knows  some  things  concerning 
North  Carolina  that  never  happened. 

The  next  generation  will  know  more  of  the  State's  history 
than  the  present  one  knows,  thanks  to  teaching  it  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  There  is  not  a  classical  or  high  school  that 
should  fail  to  make  the  history  of  North  Carolina  a  text-book. 
Why  teach  a  history  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Northern  w7ork 
at  that,  in  which  the  South  is  misrepresented,  if  not  maligned, 
when  the  history  of  the  children's  native  State  is  touched  upon 
very  lightly  ?  We  think  the  first  thing  to  be  taught  in  the  way 
of  history  should  concern  one's  native  State.  Then  embrace  the 
whole  country,  and  afterwards  take  in  modern  Europe,  and 
lastly  ancient  history.  But  all  this  is  reversed,  and  most 
unwisely,  as  we  consider.  The  child  is  introduced  to  the  Pha- 
raohs and  Ptolemies  and  Greek  leaders  and  Roman  Emperors 
before  he  has  learned  anything  of  his  owrn  State  or  his 
own  country.  A  child  will  tell  you  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  worl(i  or  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty 
who  never  so  much  as  heard  of  the  first  settlement  of  North 
Carolina,  the  heroes  of  the  State,  or  any  of  its  illustrious 
men  in  the  past.  Teach  the  children  North  Carolina  history, 
and  when  they  are  grown  they  will  not  expose  themselves  to 
derision  by  their  ignorance,  and  they  will  not  set  up  false  claims 
in  behalf  of  their  State. 
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There  are  no  States  that  have  a  mure  interesting  history  than 
our  own.  Whenever  the  story  of  our  State  is  told  in  the  best 
historic  style  the  people  will  find  a  charm  in  it  that  will  be 
delightful.  North  Carolina  has  a  varied  history.  The  first  to 
be  settled,  she  has  been  the  great  leader  in  the  struggle  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  If  she  has  that  accorded  her  which  she 
merits,  she  will  stand  with  the  foremost  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars. She  needs  no  false  claim  or  coloring  to  adorn  her. 
She  is  rich  in  the  dowry  of  nature,  and  in  her  sons  she  has  jew- 
els that  may  vie  in  worth  with  those  of  the  Gracchi.  Teach, 
then,  the  children  the  history  of  their  State. 

The  youth  who  undertakes  to  travel  the  foreign  lands  before 
he  is  familiar  with  his  own  State,  is  not  wise.  The  teacher  who 
fills  the  mind  of  childhood  with  Roman  fables  and  antique 
myths  before  imparting  the  main  historic  facts  that  belong  to  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  is  not  wise. 

We  say  again,  let  North  Carolina  history  be  taught  in  all  the 
schools.  It  will  make  the  future  men  and  women  more  devoted 
to  a  State  rich  in  historic  memorabilia. —  Wilmington  Star. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

HOW  I  TEACH  COMPOSITION. 

BY   WASHINGTON   CATLETT,    PRINCIPAL   CAPE   FEAR   ACADEMY. 

Some  of  our  teachers  have  asked  through  your  pages  sugges- 
tions from  other  teachers  upon  the  subject  of  composition,  or 
rather  of  conducting  exercises  in  composition.  Whilst  indulg- 
ing in  a  few  lucubrations  to-night,  I  thought  I  would  offer  some 
of  my  ow-n  experience,  which  the  practical  teacher  may  make 
use  of. 

The  following  is  the  weekly  occurrence  in  my  school,  and  is 
the  result  of  much  experiment  and  thought,  and  though  I  can- 
not claim  absolute  originality  in  it,  yet  I  have  received  no  assist- 
ance or  suggestion  in  its  development : 
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The  entire  afternoon,  from  2:30  to  4  o'clock,  is  devoted  to 
composition  by  the  whole  school,  both  old  and  young. 

My  school  is  divided  into  two  sections,  with  subdivisions  in 
the  second  section.  The  first,  or  higher,  section  is  taught  as 
follows:  Every  boy  is  supplied  with  a  composition  book  and 
extra  paper.  A  subject  of  useful  information  and  exciting  inter- 
est is  read  to  the  class,  and  generally  an  outline  is  prepared  for 
them  on  the  blackboard.  The  pupils  are  required  then  to  write 
the  composition  in  a  rough  sketch  in  school.  Parents  are  not 
troubled  with  this  work.  Then  the  rough  sketches  are  collected 
by  myself  and  taken  home,  where  they  are  corrected.  On  the 
following  Tuesday  they  are  given  to  the  pupils,  who  transcribe 
them  neatly  in  their  composition  books,  and  another  subject  is 
presented  to  them  for  a  rough  sketch. 

In  this  way  neatness  is  gained  in  the  composition  book,  ample 
time  is  given  to  the  teacher  for  correcting  mistakes,  and  parents 
are  not  called  upon  to  write  compositions  for  the  pupils,  for  the 
work  is  done  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  work  and  who  can  thus  give  much  information  to  his  pupils. 

I  have  thus  taken  my  older  boys  through  many  subjects  of 
useful  information — history,  geology,  and,  as  the  set  phrase  in 
boys'  compositions,  "  subjects  too  numerous  to  mention."  I  have 
taught  them  of  the  various  things  kept  in  a  grocery  store,  where 
obtained,  etc.  Pretty  stories  have  relieved  the  monotony,  and  a 
letter  now  and  then  has  added  variety  and  given  exercise  in  epis- 
tolary composition.  I  was  surprised  the  other  day,  in  looking 
over  some  old  compositions,  to  see  the  number  of  subjects  that 
we  have  discussed  in  a  year.  I  would  advise  all  our  teachers  to 
examine  and  use  Swinton's  new  Readers.  They  will  find  them 
capital  books  for  the  subject  under  discussion. 

And  now  for  my  second  division.  This  is  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  Appleton's  series  of  Language  Lessons.  I  would  advise 
all  of  our  teachers  to  adopt  these  labor-saving  little  books.  Please 
do  not  think  I  am  drumming  for  any  one — I  do  not  know  any 
agent  of  the  above  houses.  They  have  never  honored  me  with  a 
call.     But  I  have  used  their   books,  and  would   not  be  without 
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them.  The  Language  Lessons  will  save  teachers  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  and  worry.  Take  the  book  with  its  suggestive 
pictures.  Explain  to  the  little  ones  all  you  can  glean  from  your 
stock  of  information,  encyclopedias,  &c.  They  will  then  go  to 
work  with  energy,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  vari- 
ety of  constructions  have  been  placed  upon  your  ideas.  Oh ! 
the  growth  from  those  seed.  Let  it  be  wheat,  and  you  will  reap 
barley,  oats,  rye  and  corn.  They  will  reverse  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  the  lesson  is  fruitful  for  pupil  and  teacher.  Little  heads  are 
queer  machines.  Here  teach  them  that  as  "cleanliuess  is  next 
to  godliness,"  neatness   can  be  readily  substituted  for  godliness. 

Let  every  little  urchin  write  his  composition  on  his  slate — 
sixty  words  are  enough.  They  use  short  sentences,  and  fre- 
quently teach  their  elders  a  lesson  in  "  conciseness."  Correct 
the  exercise  that  evening,  and  then  make  them  transcribe  it  in 
their  composition  books  neatly.  Do  not  let  them  put  their 
names  at  the  end  of  their  work  and  put  "March  15th,  1884," 
which  every  one  will  do  as  naturally  as  man  will  sin  after  birth. 

The  preceding  plan  has  been  pursued  by  the  writer  for  the 
past  four  years  with  marked  success.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
much  of  it  is  familiar  to  many  of  our  teachers  and  that  some  can- 
suggest  improvements  ;  but  I  have  contributed  my  share  of  expe- 
rience, and  am  ready  to  learn  from  others.  The  subject  is  the 
greatest  worry  to  young  teachers — the  novice  is  sorely  taxed. 

I  remember,  thirteen  years  ago,  buying  all  sorts  of  books 
upon  the  subject — "Elementary,"  "Advanced,"  "Complete," 
"  For  Primary  Schools,"  "  For  Schools  and  Colleges,"  "  For 
Universities."  I  bought  even  a  book  on  "  Epistolary  Corre- 
spondence," and  "  How  to  Write,"  and  once  some  .one  sent  me 
"  Courting  Made  Easy,"  so  eager  was  my  desire  to  devise  some 
way  to  save  time  and  to  interest  my  "instruments  of  torture," 
as  a  young  lady  teacher  once  dubbed  her  scholars.  Hence  I 
think  I  can  speak  ex  cathedra  upon  the  subject. 

I  will  conclude  by  stating  that  all  the  books  which  I  exam- 
ined were  entirely  theoretical  for  me,  until  J  developed  a  plan 
for  myself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  aforementioned  publishers. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher]. 

THE  PONS-BROOKS  COMET  MD  COMETS  IN  GENERAL. 

[Abstract  of  paper  read  before  Mitchell  Society,  February  9.] 

The  comet  which  has  been  recently  distinctly,  though  not  con- 
spicuously, visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  western  sky  soon  after 
sunset,  is  the  "  Pons-Brooks  comet,"  first  discovered  by  Pons  at 
Marseilles  in  1812,  and  now  making  its  first  return.  It  was 
predicted  that  the  comet  would  return  September,  1884,  with  an 
uncertainty  of  five  years.  It  was  actually  found  by  Brooks, 
September  1,  1883.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  sun  has  been 
70,000,000  miles  (January  25,  '84),  and  that  to  the  earth  about 
53,000,000  miles  (January  8,  1884). 

It  has  undergone  unusual  and  unexplained  fluctuations  of  bright- 
ness. Its  spectrum  consists  of  three  extremely  faint  bands,  ending 
in  points  and  of  varying  brightness,  sometimes  being  lighted  up 
for  one  or  two  seconds  and  then  being  shorter  than  ordinarily, 
which  is  quite  a  novel  phenomenon.  This  stranger  seems  to  be 
somewhat  different  from  his  kindred,  then,  but  very  little  is 
definitely  known  at  present. 

In  this  connection  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  motion  and 
nature  of  comets  may  not  be  uninteresting.  While  the  celestial 
motions  in  general  repeat  themselves  with  majestic  uniformity 
and  impress  the  observer  with  the  idea  of  regularity  and  perma- 
nence, the  great  majority  of  comets  come  suddenly,  remain  but  a 
brief  season  and  rush  off  into  infinite  space  forever.  Whence 
do  they  come  and  whither  do  they  go?  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  in  dynamics  that  a  body  falling  from  an  infinite  distance 
and  coming  within  the  range  of  the  sun's  attraction  would,  if 
undisturbed  by  other  bodies,  describe  a  parabola  about  the  sun, 
make  one  revolution  about  it  and  never  return.  A  body  moving 
at  the  rate  of  twenty- six  miles  per  second  when  ninety-two  and 
a  half  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun  (the  earth's  distance), 
would  have  just  the  velocity  to  cause  it  to  describe  such  an  orbit. 
Now,  it  is  found  that  a  great  majority  of  comets  travel  in  para- 
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bolas.  What  is  the  inference  ?  Why,  that  they  are  strangers 
that  have  wandered  into  our  system  for  a  brief  and  single  visit, 
returning  again  to  the  trackless  wilds  of  space  whence  they 
came.  If  this  is  the  theory  of  a  comet's  motion,  we  are  irre- 
sistibly led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  neither  its  first  journey 
nor  its  last,  but  that  it  has  always  behaved  in  a  similar  manner 
with  every  sun  whose  domain  it  has  visited,  and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  flit  from  system  to  system  unless  checked  by  some  suf- 
ficient force.  It  is  estimated  that  a  comet  would  take  millions 
of  years  to  traverse  the  distance  from  the  sun  to  the  nearest  fixed 
star,  so  that  enormous  time  intervals  are  required  for  the  comet 
to  change  its  allegiance  from  one  sun  to  another.  Again,  as 
hundreds  of  comets  have  been  seen  .and  new  ones  are  being  dis- 
covered continually,  and  as,  in  general,  each  comet  makes  but  a 
single  visit  to  our  system,  we  conclude  that  there  is  an  immense 
wealth  of  cometic  matter  in  the  universe.  Even  Kepler  imagined 
that  comets  were  "as  numerous  as  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  an 
opinion  abundantly  verified  since  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of  all  existing 
comets  have  been  or  will  be  observed;  for  a  comet  can  be  seen 
only  when  near  its  perihelion,  and  seldom  then,  unless  inside  or 
but  little  outside  the  earth's  orbit — besides,  many  may  escape 
observation  from  lack  of  sufficient  lustre. 

Now,  in  order  to  complete  the  theory,  we  must  find  a  starting 
point  for  our  comet.  It  is  one  of  the  accepted  doctrines  of 
astronomy  that  the  fixed  stars  are  suns  like  our  own,  glowing 
with  intense  light  and  heat.  Our  sun  is  known  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  fiercest  turmoil.  Eruptions  from  the  sun  have  been  ob- 
served in  which  matter  was  projected  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to 
cause  it  to  leave  our  system  forever.  Perhaps  this  matter  has 
gone  to  figure  as  a  comet  on  another  stage  and  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds.  So  we  imagine  for  our 
comet  a  similar  origin  in  one  of  these  countless  suns.  Thus 
much  for  parabolic  comets,  but  there  is  a  small  number  of  comets 
to  which  what  has  been  said  above  does  not  apply.  A  few 
comets  are  known  to  travel   in  elongated  ellipses,  differing  but 
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slightly  from  parabolas,  and  which,  as  they  move  in  close  curves, 
are  periodic.  Their  orbits  are  known  and  the  epochs  of  their 
appearance  can  be  predicted  with  considerable  accuracy.  The 
usual  theory  is,  that  they  were  originally  parabolic  cornets  from 
outer  space  which  have  had  their  velocities  so  reduced  by  the 
attraction  of  some  of  the  planets  that  their  orbits  have  been 
changed  from  parabolas  to  ellipses.  A  striking  confirmation  of 
this  theory  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  orbits  of  all  such  comets 
pass  near  those  of  the  large  planets.  Jupiter  has  a  high  record 
as  a  disturber  of  comets.  Some  fanciful  writer  has  likened  him 
to  a  patrol  on  the  outskirts  of  the  solar  system  searching  for 
vagrant  comets.  Of  course  another  view  of  the  case  is,  that 
these  comets  were  expelled  from  the  planets  long  ages  ago,  and 
hence  cling  to  them  in  their  orbits. 

While  comets  are  the  most  voluminous  bodies  known  to 
astronomers,  their  masses  are  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  to 
their  vast  dimensions.  A  comet  that  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
consists  of  three  parts — the  nucleus,  coma  and  tail.  The  nucleus 
is  a  bright  spot,  like  a  star,  possibly  of  metallic  density;  the 
coma  is  a  cloud-like  mass  enveloping  the  necleus,  and  the  tail  is 
a  stream  of  milky  light,  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  coma, 
extending  off  into  space  millions  of  miles.  The  nucleus  is 
probably  a  few  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  while  the  diameter  of 
the  coma  is  measured  by  thousands  or  even  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles.  Such  are  the  characteristics  of  comets  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  telescope  reveals  many  which  are  similar  to 
these  and  also  many  which  differ  from  them  in  some  respects. 
The  nucleus  may  be  indistinguishable  from  the  coma,  or  the  tail 
may  be  entirely  wanting.  The  tail  is  but  a  temporary  append- 
age, being  present  only  when  the  comet  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sun.  As  the  comet  approaches  the  sun,  the  telescope 
shows  the  coma  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  envelopes  which 
rise  from  the  nucleus  and  stream  away  to  form  the  tail  on  the 
side  remote  from  the  sun.  These  envelopes  are  thought  to  be 
vapors  or  clouds,  and  are  apparently  expelled  by  some  force  resi- 
dent in  the  sun.  As  the  comet  recedes  from  the  sun,  the  tail,  in 
obedience  to  the  same  force,  is  in  front. 
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The  best  theory  concerning-  the  constitution  of  the  comet  and 
tail  is  that  they  consist  of  detached  particles  of  solid  or  liquid 
matter,  as  do  similar  masses,  such  as  smoke  and  clouds,  on  the 
earth.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  comets  are  composed  of 
the  same  substances  as  terrestrial  bodies.  A  certain  periodic 
comet,  called  Biela's  comet,  whose  orbit  was  well  known,  failed 
to  make  its  appearance  at  the  proper  time,  and  has  not  been 
seen  since.  But  a  stream  of  meteoroids  was  found  to  be  travel- 
ing exactly  in  the  track  of  the  missing  comet.  The  interpreta- 
tion that  astronomers  put  upon  this  phenomenon  was  that  it  had 
encountered  some  obstacle  in  its  path,  which  had  broken  it  to 
pieces  and  the  meteoroids  were  the  debris.  Materials  passing 
through  our  atmosphere  are  ignited  by  friction  against  the  air, 
producing  the  phenomena  of  meteors  and  slionting-stars.  The 
meteoroids  are  probably  reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  and  are 
consequently  not  available  for  analysis.  But  there  are  bodies 
called  aerolites  which  do  reach  the  earth  from  outer  space,  which 
have  been  analyzed  and  which  are  found  to  have  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  of  terrestrial  bodies.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  meteoroids  are  similar  to  aerolites,  and  that  comets  in  turn 
are  similar  to  meteoroids,  which  follow  in  their  train. 

There  is  a  theory  that  comets  consist  of  a  true  gas,  continuous 
throughout  and  incandescent.  This  is  dependent  upon  the  spec- 
trum, which  consists  of  bright  lines  characteristic  of  gases.  But 
the  objections  to  such  a  theory  seem  insuperable. 

The  possibility  of  the  earth's  colliding  with  a  comet  has  often 
been  discussed,  and,  indeed,  has  been  the  occasion  of  popular  fan- 
cies. If  the  earth  should  encounter  a  comet's  tail  we  would 
scarcely  be  aware  of  the  fact,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  meteoric  shower.  A  collision  with  its  nucleus  might  be 
terrible  in  its  consequences.  Such  a  catastrophe,  however,  is 
very  improbable. 


Avoid  those  punishments  which,  from  their  nature,  imply  in 
the  inflictor  a  love  of  prolonged  torture. 
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NEEDED  AMENDMENTS  TO  OUR  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Every  school  officer  and  teacher  in  the  State  daily  realizes  that 
many  changes  are  needed  in  our  school  system  to  make  it  practical 
and  complete.  Feeling  that  the  next  General  Assembly  will  give 
to  the  State  a  thoroughly  revised  school  law,  we  propose  to  pub- 
lish from  time  to  time  such  amendments  as  appear  necessary  to 
us,  and  we  ask  suggestions  from  all  others  in  the  State  who  are 
interested  in  education. 

Sec.  11.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  fix  uniform 
standards  of  scholarship  to  be  attained  by  each  public  school 
teacher,  which  standards  shall  form  the  basis  of  all  examinations 
of  teachers  in  each  county. 

Sec.  20.  No  school  district  shall  be  formed  containing  less 
than  sixty  children  of  school  age  of  each  race. 

Sec.  23.  School  committees  shall  be  appointed  annually  by 
the  County  Board  of  Education,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
County  Superintendent. 

Sec.  39.  No  first  grade  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  any  teacher, 
after  the  first  year  of  teaching,  who  shall  fail  to  attend  the  County 
Institute  and  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  aud  is  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching,  dis- 
cipline, and  examination  of  pupils. 

Sec.  40.  Each  County  Board  of  Education  shall  appropriate 
annually  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  race  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  a  County  Institute. 

Sec.  42.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  regularly  visit  all 
the  schools  of  his  county  and  carefully  examine  into  their  effi- 
ciency. He  may  suspend  any  teacher  for  cause.  He  shall  have 
the  selection  of  all  the  teachers  for  his  schools  and  be  responsible 
for  all  their  work.  He  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
appointment  of  school  committees,  assemble  all  the  committees  at 
the  county-seat  and  thoroughly  instruct  them  in  all  the  laws 
pertaining  to  their  duties,  and  supply  them  with  all  necessary 
blanks.     The  County  Superintendent  shall  receive  for  his  ser- 
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vices  four  dollars  for  each  day  actually  engaged,  and  no  extra 
allowance  shall  be  made  for  any  travelling  expenses.  He  shall 
organize  in  his  county  a  Teachers'  Association  for  each  race,  and 
hold  monthly  meetings  for  the  consideration  of  the  various  im- 
portant questions  concerning  methods  of  teaching. 

Sec.  53.  No  member  of  a  school  committee  shall  be  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  furnishing  any  school  supplies;  furni- 
ture, books,  stationery,  printing,  fuel,  building  lots  or  material. 
The  monthly  salaries  of  teachers  shall  be  as  follows:  First  grade, 
first  year,  $50;  second  year,  $70;  third  year  and  afterwards, 
$100.  Second  grade,  first  year,  $30;  second  year,  $45;  third 
year  and  afterwards,  $60.  Third  grade,  first  year,  $20;  second 
year,  $30 ;  third  year  and  afterwards,  $40. 


FOUR  TROUBLESOME  WORDS. 

Part  of  the  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  words  lie,  lay,  sit,  set, 
arises  from  a  failure  to  discriminate  in  the  primitive  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  part  from  the  similarity  of  their  grammatical  forms. 
Teach  that  "  lie"  here  means  to  recline,  to  be  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion. Strictly  then  "  lie"  is  an  intransitive  verb,  admitting  of  no 
object.  "Lay,"  on  the  contrary,  is  transitive  and  means  to  place 
something,  to  arrange  something  on  a  lower  level.  The  principal 
parts  of  "lie"  are:  lie,  lay,  lying,  lain.  We  say:  they  now  lie 
on  the  bed,  he  lay  on  the  ground  yesterday,  he  was  lying  there  as 
I  went  by,  he  has  lain  there  all  day.  The  principal  parts  of 
"lay"  are:  lay,  laid,  laying,  laid.  We  say:  I  lay  my  hat  on 
the  table,  he  laid  his  burden  down,  you  are  laying  the  foundation 
of  character,  he  would  have  laid  all  his  earnings  in  his  mother's 
lap.  To  sit  means  to  support  the  body  directly,  instead  of  throw- 
ing the  weight  on  the  legs,  and  is  intransitive.  To  set  is  intransi- 
tive, and  has  a  meaning  not  very  unlike  lay.     The  principal  parts 
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of  sit  are  :  sit,  sat,  sitting,  sat.  We  say  :  you  may  sit  in  that  chair ; 
we  sat  a  long  time ;  "  the  raven  still  is  sitting  ";  they  had  not  sat 
long  ere  they  rose.  The  principal  parts  of  set  are :  set,  set,  set- 
ting, set.  Thus  we  say  :  he  sets  all  the  laws  at  defiance;  you  set 
your  traps  well;  "we  are  setting  everything  all  right";  they  will 
have  set  the  matter  at  rest.  Finally  notice  that  there  is  an  e  in 
every  possible  form  of  "set,"  and  the  past  "lay"  can  always  be 
correctly  used  by  applying  the  object  test.  As  to  expressing  the 
special  act  of  incubation,  we  say :  "we  set  the  hen,  and  the  hen 
sits  on  the  eggs."  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  expres- 
sion, "the  sun  sets."  Likewise,  we  should  say  a  "new  laid" 
egg,  not  a  "new  lain"  egg,  as  we  sometimes  hear  it. — School- 
Jour  rial. 


APPRECIATION. 


The  following  resolutions  were  recently  adopted  by  the 
"  Western  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Association,"  held  at 
Newton  : 

Whereas,  Messrs.  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  have  begun 
the  publication  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher,  an  excellent  educational 
magazine,  of  which  North  Carolina  may  justly  feel   proud,  we,  the  teachers, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  tendered  the  enterprising 
publishers  and  able  editor  for  taking  upon  themselves  the  establishment  of 
another  periodical  in  the  interest  of  popular  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  a  rare  privilege  to  subscribe  for  such  an  excel- 
lent home  journal,  one  so  likely  to  be  a  valuable  coadjutor  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  it  should  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  teachers  and  friends 

of  education  in  the  State. 

J.  A.  FOIL,  Secretary. 


Avoid  reciting  for  a  pupil  or  class;  it  will  do  the  pupil  no 
more  aood  than  eating  his  dinner  for  him. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

VERY  BAD  GRAMMAR. 

BY    "  MISS    HAT." 

In  looking  through  your  beautiful  Christmas  number  of  the 
Teacher,  as  I  generally  do  each  one  before  commencing  to  read, 
my  eyes  fell  upon  the  above  headed  article,  taken  from  the  Tri- 
bune. I  was  educated  for  a  teacher,  years  ago,  J  will  not  say  how 
many ,  for  fear  some  one  will  call  me  old  fogy,  and  was  trained  to 
say  bad  English.  If  I  had  used  such  an  expression  as  bad  gram- 
mar at  home,  or  at  school,  I  would  have  been  punished  by  being 
compelled  to  write  the  definition  of  grammar  twenty  times.  In 
the  new  mode  of  teaching  is  it  correct  to  say  bad  grammar  f  I 
have  thoroughly  studied  the  modern  methods,  and  do  not  write 
this  for  argument's  sake,  but  for  information. 

[We  fully  agree  with  our  fair  correspondent  as  to  her  con- 
struction of  the  term  "Bad  Grammar."  The  phrase  is  certainly 
incorrect  according  to  strict  grammatical  analysis,  but  the  use  ol 
the  expression  has  been  occasionally  permitted  by  common  con- 
sent of  educated  people,  somewhat  as  a  "literary  license,"  and 
we  presume  that  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune felt  that  he  could  take  advantage  of  this  tolerated  use  of 
our  language. — Editor. ~\ 


HOW  TO  WRITE  FOR  THE  PRESS. 

A  good  many  persons  write  for  the  press  without  knowing  the 
rules  that  ought  to  be  followed. 

1.  Write  with   black  ink,  on  white  paper.     Let  the  lines  be 
distinct ;  wide  ruling  is  best. 

2.  Make  pages  small — ordinary  note  paper  is  the  best  size. 

3.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  sheet. 

4.  Give  to  the  written  page  a  margin. 

5.  Xumber  the  pages  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 
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6.  Write  in  a  plain,  bold  hand.  Don't  write  in  a  small,  fine 
hand  if  you  are  a  woman ;  there  is  no  reason  for  a  woman's 
writing  a  small  fine  hand. 

7.  Use  no  abbreviations  and  figures,  wdiich  are  not  to  be  put 
in  type. 

8.  Punctuate  the  manuscript  as  it  should  be  printed. 

9.  For  italics,  underscore  one  line;  for  small  capitals,  two ; 
capitals,  three. 

10.  Never  interline  without  using  the  caret  to  show  its  place. 

11.  Take  special  care  with  the  capital  letter  in  proper  names. 

12.  Put  the  directions  to  the  printer  at  the  head  of  the  first 
page. 

13.  Write  a  private  letter  to  the  editor  on  a  separate  sheet. 


A  COMPOSITION-GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BY    EMMA    A.  FREEMAN,  CENTENNIAL   GRADED   SCHOOL — AGE,    TEN  YEARS. 

George  Washington  was  born  February  22d,  1732,  at  Pope's 
Creek,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  but  his  mother  lived  to  see  him 
at  the  head  of  a  nation.  At  school,  young  Washington  was  a 
favorite,  and  when  only  thirteen  years  old  he  had  copied  forms 
for  all  kinds  of  legal  and  mercantile  papers,  and  his  manuscript 
school  books,  which  now  exist,  are  models  of  neatness.  His 
favorite  amusements  were  of  a  military  character,  brave,  defiant 
and  thoughtful.  His  brother  Lawrence  invited  him  to  his  estate 
on  the  Potomac  called  Mount  Vernon  ;  here  George  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Fairfax,  who  employed  him  to  survey  a 
large  tract  of  forest  land  in  the  Alleghanies.  He  married  a 
beautiful  and  charming  widow,  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  and  for  nine 
years  after  his  marriage  he  remained  at  home  on  his  farm. 
He  had  hundreds  of  slaves,  and  Mrs.  Washington  had  eighteen 
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or  twenty  spinning-wheels  in  her  house,  which  were  run  by  slaves. 
In  personal  appearance,  Washington  was  six  feet  in  height,  robust, 
graceful  and  perfectly  erect;  his  manner  was  formal  and  digni- 
fied. He  was  more  solid  than  brilliant  and  had  more  judgment 
than  genius.  He  was  riding  out  on  his  farm  one  day  and  was 
overtaken  by  a  hail  and  rain  storm  ;  he  took  a  heavy  cold,  which 
settled  in  his  throat,  and  two  days  after  his  attack  he  ceased  to 
breathe.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799.  His  old  war 
horse  walked  bridled  and  saddled  by  the  coffin,  and  thousands 
of  people  followed. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  SWflIN  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY    JOHN   S.    SMILEY,    COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT    OF   SWAIN    COUNTY. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  attempt  to  communicate  our 
school  matters  through  so  worthy  a  journal  as  the  Teacher. 

I  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  journals  in 
America,  and  is  evidently  such  as  North  Carolinians  should  be 
proud  of. 

Swain  county  has  seventeen  school  districts  for  white  children 
and  one  for  the  colored — eighteen  in  all. 

Out  of  the  eighteen  districts  only  thirteen  schools  have  been 
taught  this  season,  owing  mainly  to  a  lack  of  teachers.  About 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  those  thirteen  districts  were 
enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  average  would  have  been  much  better  but  for  the  whoop- 
ing-cough, which  disturbed  our  schools  during  the  whole  autumn 
and  winter.  Average  length  of  all  the  schools  taught  is  four  and 
a  half  months.  Had  all  the  schools  been  taught,  they  would 
have  averaged  sixteen  weeks.  Some  of  the  schools  have  been 
twenty  weeks  long.  The  average  attendance  is  not  quite  up  to 
that  of  the  year  1882 — due  to  cause  above  stated. 
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Our  apportionment  for  1883  was  $1.10  cents  per  scholar.  A 
few  of  our  teachers  are  making  progress,  and  a  few  young  men 
are  preparing  to  teach,  but  the  supply  of  competent  teachers  is 
far  short  of  the  demand,  as  we  have  only  half  enough  to  supply 
the  schools.  We  will  have  an  Institute  in  July,  perhaps,  where 
we  expect  to  meet  most  of  those  engaged  and  proposing  to  engage 
in  our  public  schools. 

Some  of  our  teachers  are  studying  methods  of  teaching,  and 
we  hope  to  have  a  better  showing  in  the  future  than  at  present. 
But  few  are  taking  educational  journals  just  now,  but  I  hope  to 
have  them  enlisted  in  support  of  the  "Teacher"  by  the  time 
our  schools  open  again.  I  am  afraid  to  say  that  we  will  have  a 
large  attendance  at  the  Normals,  but  will  doubtless  have  some  in 
them.  Two  teachers  have  lately  moved  into  the  county,  and 
none  have  moved  out. 

We  believe  winter  schools  are  the  best  where  there  are  good 
houses. 

Our  convictions  are,  that  we  need  a  compulsory  law  in  two 
particulars,  and  some  other  improvements  on  the  present  system  ; 
but  I  will  reserve  my  suggestions  for  another  article,  as  this  one 
is  long  enough. 

I  promise  soon  to  state  some  needed  improvements  upon  the 
present  school  law,  which  1  think  are  necessary. 


FOR  SPELLING. 


In  the  February  number  of  the  Teacher  was  a  list  of  thirty 
words  for  pronunciation,  and  we  were  much  gratified  at  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  matter  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Several  lists  of  the  words,  marked,  have  been  sent  to  us,  and  we 
found  the  following  papers  correct,  and  have  forwarded  the  books 
of  decalcamonie  pictures  to  each  pupil  : 

Myrtle  Pope  and  Bettie  Wood  of  Mr.  F.  N.  Skinner's  class, 
LaGrange  Collegiate  Institute;  Johnnie  Davis  of  Miss  Annie 
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J.  Speed's  school,  Kittrell ;  Lillie  Lawrence  of  Miss  Jean  Gales' 
class  in  Centennial  Graded  School  at  Raleigh;  Claudia  M.  Fisher 
of  Miss  M.  Bessent's  school,  Concord,  and  the  following  boys 
and  girls  of  Miss  L.  Frank  Houston's  school  at  Mount  Olive ; 
Jennie  Williams,  Herbert  Taylor,  Lena  Williams,  Waistel 
Williams,  Katie  Southerland,  R.  Mack  Williams,  Annie  Kelly, 
Nora  Kelly,  A.  Kelly,  Cattie  C.  Elmore,  Janie  O.  Thompson. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  thirty  words  for  spelling,  and  will 
send  a  pretty  Easter  Card  to  every  pupil  who  will  give  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  all  of  them.  Either  Worcester's  or  Webster's 
system  will  be  standard. 


Schottisch, 

Bayou, 

Ycleped, 

Majolica, 

Physique, 

Fuchsia, 

Excrescence, 

Belladonna, 

Athenaeum, 

Vicissitude, 


Tortoise, 

Tyranny, 

Terraqueous, 

Raspberry, 

Saleratus, 

Queue, 

Trousseau, 

Porpoise, 

Scintillate, 

Isosceles, 


Gherkin, 

Crystalline, 

Bourgeois, 

Violoncello, 

Pleiades, 

Pentateuch, 

Orang-Outang, 

Omniscient, 

Millionaire, 

Icicle. 


I  TAKE  pains  always  to  be  kind  even  under  provocation.  I 
take  every  means  to  preserve  the  pupil's  self-respect  and  arouse 
it  if  dormant.  I  usually  inform  a  pupil  of  his  punishment  pri- 
vately, unless  the  disorder  has  attracted  general  notice.  I  seldom 
point  disorder  unless  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  to  prevent  general 
disorder.  I  notice  the  first  attempts  to  take  liberties.  I  never 
punish  a  pupil  until  I  am  positive  he  is  guilty,  and  then  never 
allow  the  first  word  of  excuse.  I  act  as  my  own  detective.  I 
make  no  fixed  rules  of  order,  but  when  I  observe  a  bad  tendency 
I  request  that  it  may  not  occur  again,  and  leave  it  to  the  pupil's 
discretion.  I  require  each  one  to  give  attention  to  his  own 
work. —  C.  E.  Lowry. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

CASTING  OUT  THE  NINES. 

BY   JOHN   A.   SIMPSON,   INSTITUTION   FOR   THE  BLIND,   RALEIGH,   N.   C. 


[la  reply  to  a  communication  asking  The  Teachek  for  an  explanation  of  the  method  of 
proving  addition  by  "  striking  out  the  nines." 


To  understand  the  principle  involved  in  this  process,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  following  simple  propositions: 

1.  If  any  number  of  tens  be  divided  by  9,  the  remainder  will 
contain  as  many  units  as  there  are  tens  in  the  dividend.  Thus 
10h-9  gives  a  remainder  1 ;  20-^9,  gives  2;  also  100-^9,  gives  1 
as  a  remainder;  200  gives  2;  and  so  on.  The  same  is  true  of 
thousands  and  all  the  other  orders  of  units. 

2.  If  any  number  less  than  9  be  divided  by  9,  as  in  long 
division,  the  quotient  will  be  0,  and  the  remainder  will  equal  the 
dividend. 

3.  Any  number  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts;  that  is,  to  the 
sum  of  the  units,  tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  expressed  by  the  various 
digits  used  in  writing  the  number.  Thus,  476=4  hundreds +  7 
tens  +  6  units. 

4.  A  number  may  be  divided  as  a  whole,  or  part  by  part,  and 
the  results  will  be  the  same.  Thus,  125  may  be  divided  as  a 
whole  by  9,  and  the  remainder  will  be  8;  or  it  may  be  separated 
into  100,  20,  and  5,  and  be  divided  part  by  part  by  9,  giving 
the  several  remainders,  1,  2,  5,  which  together  equal  8. 

To  prove  addition  by  casting  out  the  9's,  add  together  all  the 
digits  of  the  amount,  or  answer,  casting  out  9  as  often  as  the  sum 
amounts  to  9  or  more.  The  result  will  be,  of  course,  a  number 
less  than  9,  called  the  excess  of  9's.  Find  the  excess  of  9's  in 
each  of  the  numbers  given  in  the  original  problem.  If  the  sum 
of  these  excesses  equals  the  excess  of  9's  in  the  amount,  the  work 
is  probably  correct. 

Explanation. — In  the  example  2867+4725=7592,  we  find 
the  excess  of  9's  in  the  amount  to  be  5,  and  the  excess  of  9's  in 
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the  numbers  added  to  be  respectively  5  and  0,  which  together 
equal  the  excess  in  the  amount.  The  reason  is  this:  the  amount 
contains  all  that  is  contained  in  the  numbers  given  to  be  added; 
and,  if  the  amount  be  divided  by  9,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
same  as  that  resulting  from  dividing  the  other  numbers  separately 
and  combining  their  remainders.  All  the  dividing  is  to  be  done  as 
indicated  in  proposition  4.  Thus  iu  dividing  2867  by  9,  the 
remainders  are  2,  8,  6  and  7,  making  together  23,  and  from  4725 
we  get  4,  7,  2  and  5,  making  18,  and  both  together,  41.  The 
sum  of  the  remainders  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  amount 
by  9  would  also  be  41  but  for  the  fact  that,  in  adding,  two  of 
the  columns  amounted  to  more  than  9,  and  so  two  10's  were 
written  as  l's,  and  in  this  process  were  treated  as  l's,  no  account 
being  taken  of  their  position;  that  is,  two  9's  have  already  been 
cast  out,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  remainders  is  23  instead  of  41, 
the  difference  being  18,  or  twice  9.  If  we  continue  to  cast  out 
the  9's  from  both  results  the  excess  in  each  case  will  be  5. 

As  the  amount  contains  all  that  is  contained  in  the  numbers 
added,  the  rejection  of  the  9's  might  be  done  thus :  in  the  amount 
7  +  5 — 9  +  9 — 9  +  2  equals  5;  and  in  the  given  number  2+8 — 9 
+  6  +  7—9+4—9  +  7+2—9  +  5  equals  5.  The  identity  of  these 
results  does  not  amount  to  positive  proof,  but  only  to  strong 
probability. 

To  prove  subtraction,  find  the  excess  of  9's  in  the  minuend 
alone,  and  then  in  the  subtrahend  and  the  remainder  together  the 
results  should  be  equal;  for  the  minuend  is  just  the  sum  of  the 
others. 

To  prove  multiplication,  find  the  excess  of  9's  in  the  multi- 
plier and  the  multiplicand  separately,  multiply  these  excesses 
together,  and  cast  out  the  9's  from  their  product.  The  remainder 
should  equal  the  excess  of  9's  in  the  product.  The  explanation 
of  this  case  is  really  contained  in  what  has  been  said  in  relation 
to  the  proof  of  addition;  but  an  example  may  make  the  matter 
clearer:  75X67=5025.  Now,  if  we  divide  5025  by  9,  either 
by  actual  division  or  by  casting  out  the  9's,  we  find  the  remainder 
to  be  3;  and  to  obtain  this  result  from  the  factors  75  and  67,  we 
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must  suppress  the  9's  contained  in  them,  which  gives  the  respect- 
ive remainders  3  and  4;  and,  multiplying  these  together,  and 
suppressing  9,  we  get  3,  as  before. 

To  prove  division,  find  the  excess  of  9's  in  the  divisor  and  the 
quotient  separately,  multiply  them  together,  and  cast  out  the  9's 
from  the  product.  The  result  should  equal  the  excess  of  9's  in 
the  dividend,  or  in  the  dividend  minus  the  remainder.  This  will 
be  readily  understood  when  we  remember  that,  in  exact  division, 
the  dividend  equals  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  the  quotient. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

EDUCATION  IN  GRSNYILLE. 

BY  F.  P.  HOBGOOD,  PRINCIPAL  FEMALE  SEMINARY,  OXFORD,  N.  C. 

I  find  the  February  number  of  the  Teacher  to  be  very  inter- 
esting; and  as  you  wish  the  statistics  of  the  schools  of  the  State, 
I  give  those  of  Oxford  Female  Seminary:  Session  of  1880-81, 
104;  Session  of  1881-82,  100;  Session  of  1882-83,  112;  Ses- 
sion of  1883-84,  125.     Nearly  half  of  these  are  boarding. pupils. 

The  interest  in  the  education  of  girls  in  the  tobacco  section  is 
growing;  but  what  shall  be  said  concerning  the  education  of 
boys?  Tobacco  is  too  high-priced  for  them  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  farms.  The  money  value  of  education  is  that  most 
considered  in  this  section  as  elsewhere;  and  when  tobacco  is  sell- 
ing at  such  fabulous  prices,  the  boy,  with  his  father,  thinks  that 
he  can  make  more  money  by  farming  than  by  any  other  calling, 
and  that  for  successful  tobacco  raising  but  little  education  is 
necessary.  The  result  of  this  reasoning  is,  that  the  boys  are  on 
the  farm,  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

But  in  Oxford,  which  has  always  been  noted  for  i's  interest  in 
educational  matters,  the  case  is  different.  The  Horner  School  is 
well  patronized,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  while  the  several 
private  schools  are  flourishing ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  town  in 
the  State  that  has  a  larger  number  of  children,  relatively,  in  school. 
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LENOIR  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

LaGrange,  N.  C,  March  10,  1884. 

Editor  N.  C.  Teacher: — The  Lenoir  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  on  the  9th  inst.  in  the  Kinston  Graded  School 
building.  The  President  elect,  Mr.  H.  H.  Williams,  took  his 
seat,  and  the  regular  order  of  business  was  carried  through. 
Reports  from  several  committees  were  received.  One  of  these 
was  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  attending  school  in  the 
county.  The  number  reported  was  over  three  thousand,  includ- 
ing colored  children;  of  whites  there  were  about  one  thousand 
three  hundred  to  one  thousand  four  hundred.  Another  com- 
mittee was  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the  Superintendents  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  the  several  counties  adjoining  Lenoir  in  form- 
ing a  General  Teachers'  Association  of  these  counties.  This 
committee,  not  having  received  answers  to  the  letters  sent,  was 
continued  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

A  special  committee  was  elected  to  obtain  full  statistics  of 
everything  relating  to  school-work  in  the  county.  This  com- 
mittee consists  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Capt.  W.  S.  Bird,  County 
Superintendent,  and  Miss  Cynthia  Tull. 

The  subject  "How  to  Teach  English  Grammar"  was  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Claxton  and  Grimsley  of  the  Graded  School. 
For  the  next  meeting  the  question  "How  to  Teach  Geography" 
is  to  be  discussed  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Tindall  and  Miss  C.  Tull. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Kinston  Graded 
School  building  on  the  11th  of  April,  1884. 

F.  N.  Skinner,  Secretary. 


If  a  pupil  in  my  room  is  caught  whispering,  I  give  him  a 
chance  to  talk,  by  asking  him  questions  and  compelling  him  to 
stand  until  he  answers. — F.  F.  Mecliling. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  COUNTIES. 

GLEANED   FROM   LETTERS   OF    COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Duplin. — This  county  has  been  specially  fortunate  in  the 
matter  of  public  instruction,  as  several  teachers  of  a  high  grade 
from  other  counties  have  been  added  to  its  force,  and  these  have 
infused  new  life  into  many  others.  Most  of  the  teachers  are 
reading  school  journals,  studying  methods,  and  have  attended 
the  County  Institute.  Winter  schools  are  preferred  because  the 
children  can  be  better  spared  from  farm-work,  and  all  the  school 
houses  are  comfortable.  County  Institutes  will  be  held  during 
the  summer  at  Kenansville,  Magnolia  and  Hallsville.  A  uni- 
form standard  of  scholarship  in  the  State  is  desired. 

Gaston. — There  are  eighty  public  schools  in  the  county — 
fifty-eight  for  the  whites  and  twenty-two  for  the  colored.  There 
are  also  three  high  schools,  and  all  well  attended.  The  teachers 
are  making  progress  in  educational  matters  and  most  of  them 
reading  educational  methods.  Winter  schools  are  preferred 
because  the  attendance  is  better  than  in  summer.  A  County 
Institute  will  be  held  at  Dallas  in  July. 

Wake. — The  teachers  are  more  ambitious  to  excel  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  and  they  are  constantly  improving  in  all 
those  qualities  which  make  the  thorough  teacher.  The  schools 
have  all  been  in  operation  during  the  winter  with  increased 
attendance  and  greater  efficiency.  The  best  of  the  new  methods 
in  teaching  are  rapidly  gaining  a  footing  in  our  schools,  and 
excellent  results  are  noticed  therefrom.  The  colleges  and  high 
schools  have  a  very  satisfactory  attendance  upon  each  one.  An 
efficient  County  Teachers'  Association  is  flourishing  and  an  Insti- 
tute will  be  held  in  the  summer. 

Rutherford. — The  schools  are  improving  both  in  attendance 
and  efficiency.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  workings  of  each 
school  is  kept  up  by  the  County  Superintendent,  and  that  the 
teachers  are  always  glad  to  see  him  at  their  schools  is  evidence 
that  they  are  doino;  ^ood  and  faithful  work.  Many  of  them  are 
reading  educational  journals  and  becoming  informed  in  matters 
pertaining  to  their  chosen  profession. 
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A  LITTLE  COMPARISON. 

North  Carolina  is  thoroughly  and  completely  aroused  upon 
the  great  subject  of  education,  and  we  look  with  pride  upon 
the  grand  old  State  as  she  takes  a  foremost  position  in  the  line  of 
battle  against  ignorance  in  all  its  forms.  Our  public  and  private 
schools  are  receiving  a  largely  increased  patronage  over  former 
years,  all  our  institutions  of  learning  are  more  efficient  in  work 
than  at  any  time  since  the  civil  war,  and  to  show  what  the  State 
is  now  doing  for  public  education,  wTe  make  a  little  comparison 
with  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  cultured  States  of  the  Union  : 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Value  of  Taxable  Property, §1,600,000,000 

Amount  paid  for  Education, 4,000,000 

One  dollar  paid  for  Education  on  each  $400  of  taxable  property. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Value  of  Taxable  Property, $170,000,000 

Amount  paid  for  Education, 500,000 

One  dollar  paid  for  Education  on  each  §340  of  taxable  property. 

This  shows  that  North  Carolina  is  doing  proportionally  more 
for  the  education  of  her  children  than  the  highly  cultivated  State 
of  Massachusetts  is  doing:  for  her  schools! 


TESCHERS'  CHSUT1UQU1. 

The  Waynesville  News  and  the  Raleigh  Neios  and  Observer 
heartily  endorse  the  proposition  to  hold  a  Chautauqua  meeting  of 
teachers  at  Waynesville  AVhite  Sulphur  Springs  this  summer. 

The  News  and  Observer  says  "The  North  Carolina  Teacher 
is  proposing  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  hold  a  Chautauqua 
meeting  at  the  Waynesville  White  Sulphur  Springs  this  summer. 
We  heartily  endorse  this  movement,  and  feel  sure  that  every 
teacher  who  attends  will  not  only  be  greatly  benefited  intellec- 
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tually,  but  also  enjoy  a  most  delightful  feast  of  health-giving 
recreation  in  the  purest  air  and  grandest  mountain  scenery  in  the 
world.  We  understand  that  the  proprietor  of  the  springs  and 
the  people  of  Waynesville  are  very  anxious  to  have  the  teachers 
visit  them,  and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  sojourn  a 
delightful  and  beneficial  one.  Col.  A.  B.  Andrews  will  also 
make  very  liberal  rates  of  fare  for  the  round  trip,  giving  the 
privilege  of  a  thirty  days'  stay.  The  proposed  Chautauqua  is 
meeting  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  the  teachers,  and  no 
doubt  there  will  be  at  least  two  hundred  to  go  from  Raleigh  and 
the  adjacent  neighborhood.  Several  of  the  most  prominent  edu- 
cators of  the  State  and  the  Union  will  probably  be  in  attend- 
ance and  deliver  lectures  upon  the  very  best  and  most  successful 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  proposed  time 
of  the  Chautauqua  meeting  is  from  June  10th  to  July  10th,  and 
we  again  wish  the  proposition  unbounded  success."  . 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

TE1CHING  THE  SLPHSBET. 

BY    J.    T.    BOLLING,    APEX,   N.    C. 

I  give  the  following  as  my  plan  of  starting  beginners  in  the 
alphabet,  by  which  I  have  had  the  most  rapid  success : 

First,  I  take  some  simple,  easy  word,  all  the  letters  being  dif- 
ferent, as  bat.  I  teach  the  name  of  these  letters  and  their  sounds, 
then  pronounce  the  word,  fully  explain  it  and  make  the  child 
interested  in  it.  In  fifteen  minutes  any  child  with  ordinary  mind 
will  learn  the  letters  in  the  word  and  their  sounds. 

Second,  I  take  the  same  wTord  and  add  another  letter  or  two  to 
it  and  make  different  words  of  it  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
letters,  &c,  as  tab,  batter,  tabby,  keeping  up  the  sound  all  the 
while,  which  is  the  only  key  to  perfect  pronunciation — bearing 
in  mind  not  to  pass  over  a  word  after  I  have  it  pronounced  until 
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I  thoroughly  explain  it,  which  will  cause  the  child  to  have  an 
eagerness  to  learn  every  new  word  to  which  he  comes. 

I  keep  on  iu  these  steps,  being  particular  not  to  use  too  diffi- 
cult words  until  I  learn  the  child  the  whole  alphabet  and  their 
primary  sounds.  Having  the  child  to  use  during  the  time  some 
good  book  on  the  subject  as  "Swinton's  Word  Primer" — the  one 
I  use — and  a  good  "First  Render."  And  iu  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  he  can  spell  and  read  wonderfully  for  the  length  of  time  he 
has  been  taught.  I  give  four  lessons  a  day,  fifteen  minutes  at  each 
recitation,  taking  care  not  to  weary  him  in  his  "lesson,"  but  rather 
interest  him.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it — nevertheless  it  is  true — there 
are  many  teachers  at  this  day  and  time  who  rush  this  class 
through  too  rapidly,  so  as  to  give  more  time  to  the  higher  classes. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  primary  classes  need  more  and  closer  atten- 
tion than  the  higher  classes.  If  either  must  be  neglected  let  it  be 
the  higher  ones.  As  the  first  marks  made  on  paper  or  metal  are 
the  last  to  be  erased,  so  the  first  training  should  be  correct. 

Try  this  plan  and  you  will  be  wonderfully  surprised  at  the 
result  if  you  will  give  it  your  best  attention.  Never  let  a  child 
know  any  such  thing  as  a  line  of  A,  B,  C,  after  the  old  order 
of  thino-s. 


THINGS  TO  TELL  PUPILS. 

Curious  Expressions. — The  following  sentence  of  thirty- 
four  letters  contains  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet:  "John  quickly 
extemporized  five  tow-bags."  Is  there  a  word  in  the  English 
language  that  contains  all  the  vowels?  There  is  "  unquestionably." 

How  Lake  Itasca  was  Named. — Years  ago  it  was  discov- 
ered that  a  certain  lake  which  had  long  been  considered  the  head 
of  the  Mississippi,  had  no  such  claim  to  the  honor.  The  explor- 
ers found  a  new  and  smaller  lake  from  which  the  great  river 
took  its  rise.  A  discussion  arose  as  to  what  name  would  be 
appropriate  for  it.     The  story  is  that  it  was  decided  in  this  way : 
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"Let  us  make  a  new  name  by  coining  a  word/'  said  an  old  voy- 
ageur.  "Some  of  you  learned  ones  tell  me  what  is  the  Latin 
for  true?"  "  Veritas"  answered  a 'scholar.  "Well,  now,  what 
is  the  Latin  for  head?"  "Caput."  "Now  write  the  two  words 
together  by  syllables."  The  scholar  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  birch 
bark,  "  Ver-i-tas-ca-put."  "  Read  it  out."  The  five  syllables 
were  read.  "Now  drop  the  first  and  last  syllables,  and  you  will 
have  a  good  name  for  the  lake."  And  "  Itasca"  it  was. —  Youth's 
Companion. 

How  Calicoes  are  Printed. — The  pretty  calicoes  that  are 
worn  in  summer  and  are  sold  at  from  six  to  twelve  cents  a  yard,  go 
through  a  number  of  processes  before  they  arrive  at  the  dry 
goods  store. 

They  are  made  from  unbleached  muslin,  which  is  first  scraped 
to  remove  any  particles  that  may  have  caught  in  it,  and  then 
washed  and  dried  by  steam ;  after  this  it  is  passed  between  cop- 
per rollers  on  which  the  pattern  is  engraved.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  color  to  be  stamped  there  is  another  roller.  A  pattern 
with  five  colors  has  to  pass  through  five  rollers.  Each  one  is 
engraved  with  that  part  of  the  pattern  that  is  to  print  the  color 
desired.  If  the  color  is  not  strong  enough,  the  cloth  is  dipped 
in  aniline  dyes  and  washed  again,  to  take  out  any  dirt  that  may 
have  gathered  on  it,  then  it  is  starched  and  blued  slightly  and 
ironed  smooth  between  more  rollers.  Now  it  is  ready  to  be 
folded  in  packages,  the  mark  of  the  manufacturer  is  placed  upon 
them  and  they  are  sent  off  to  the  various  stores,  soon  to  be  made 
into  pretty  garments  for  ladies  and  children. — Scholar's  Com- 
panion. 


The  promiscuous  seating  of  boys  and  girls  where  such  a  thing- 
has  never  been  resorted  to  is  sometimes  attended  with  wholesome 
effects;  not  having  a  boy  and  girl  in  the  same  desk,  but  let  the 
desks  in  a  row  be  filled  alternately  with  boys  and  girls. 
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NEWS  MD  NOTES. 

Yadkin  College  is  iu  a  highly  properous  condition. 

The  Colored  Christian  School,  at  Franklinton,  has  190 
pupils. 

The  New  Garden  School  has  opened  under  encouraging 
prospects. 

The  Colored  Teachers  of  Wayne  propose  to  organize  an 
association. 

Salem  Female  Academy  has  been  called  the  "Vassar  of 
the  South." 

Mr.  McEwen  is  teaching  school  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  Cald- 
well county. 

There  are  over  1,400  children  in  the  Public  Graded  Schools 
of  Charlotte. 

The  Smithdeal  Business  College  of  Greensboro  has 
twenty-seven  pupils. 

The  citizens  of  Mocksville,  Davie  county,  have  raised  $500 
to  build  an  academy  there. 

Elder  P.  R.  Young  has  a  " booming"  school  on  Upper 
Crab  Tree,  Haywood  county. 

The  City  of  Charlotte  has  expended  $20,000  for  school 
purposes  within  the  past  year. 

The  Kinston  Graded  School  boasts  of  an  enrollment  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

We  learn  from  the  Cadet  that  six  States  are  represented  in 
the  Davis  School,  at  LaGrange. 

Trinity  College  Commencement  takes  place  this  year 
upon  the  11th  and  12th  of  June. 

R.  B.  Creecy,  Jr.,  Esq.,  has  resigned  as  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Pasquotank  county. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  entire  indebtedness  of  Clare- 
mont  College,  at  Hickory,  has  been  liquidated. 
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Prof.  J.  L.  Tomlinson,  of  the  Winston  Graded  School,  will 
conduct  the  University  Normal  School  this  summer. 

There  are  1,760  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Raleigh  and 
860    in  the  private  schools,  making  a  total  of  2,620 ! 

The  Waynesville  News  says  "The  important  matter  of 
education  is  loomiug  up  in  Western  North  Carolina." 

The  City  of  Raleigh  hns  expended  more  than  $  10,000  for 
Public  Graded  School  purposes  in  the  last  three  months. 

T.  B.  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  has  been  invited  to  deliver  the  An- 
nual Address  before  Kinston  College,  on  the  5th  of  June. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  will 
deliver  the  address  at  Wake  Forest  Commencement  in  June. 

One  of  the  public  school-houses  in  District  No.  3,  Wake  For- 
est Township  (Wake  county),  was  destroyed  by  the  late  cyclone. 

The  Colored  Normal  School  at  Franklinton,  under  the 

supervision  of  Rev.  M.  A.  Hopkins,  has  100  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  will  add  a  $3,000  brick  building  for 
business  hall  and  for  society  halls.  And  so  the  good  work  goes 
bravely  on. 

The  Lenoir  Teachers'  Association  has  taken  steps  look- 
ing to  the  formation  of  an  association  embracing  all  the  eastern 
counties  of  the  State. 

Jas.  W.  Reid,  Esq.,  of  Wentworth,  has  accepted  the  invitation 
and  will  deliver  the  Annual  Address  at  Rutherford  College  Com- 
mencement, May  21st,  1884. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student,  one  of  the  foremost  of  our 
Southern  college  magazines,  votes  for  the  North  Carolina  Chau- 
tauqua  and  for  Colonel  Parker. 

The  town  of  Hickory,  with  1,800  inhabitants,  has  two 
female  colleges,  one  male  academy,  one  public  school  and  three 
other  schools.     Good  for  Hickory ! 

Miss  Mary  Sholar,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum,  was  married  on  the  24th  of 
February  to  W.  D.  Griffin,  of' Marion,  N.  C. 
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The  New  Bern  Academy,  the  oldest  school  building:  in  the 
State,  is  to  be  rebuilt,  and  $4,000  has  been  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.     "Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new." 

New  Bern  intends  erecting  a  substantial  school  building 
for  her  graded  school.  There  are  now  in  attendance  in  this  excel- 
lent school  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  pupils. 

T.  C.  Linn,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Rowan,  gives  notice  to  all  teachers  in  that  county,  through  the 
School  Times,  that  he  will  not  renew  certificates. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Carr  (of  the  famous  Durham  tobacco  house)  pro- 
poses to  be  one  of  twrenty  to  give  Trinity  College  an  endowment 
of  §100,000  this  year.     This  makes  two— next? 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  the  Cadet  that  the  Davis  Mili- 
tary and  Boarding  School,  at  LaGrange,  is  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  history. 

Maj.  Robt.  Bingham,  of  the  Bingham  School,  delivered  an 
address  on  "  Education  in  the  South  "  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Washington  on  the  14th  of  February. 

The  Kinston  Free  Press  (one  of  the  livest  newspapers  in  the 
State)  claims  that  a  larger  per  cent,  of  children  are  attending 
school  in  Lenoir  county  than  in  any  other  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Economist  says  the  public  school  building  in  Elizabeth 
City  is  an  ornament  and  a  credit  to  the  school  committee  and  to 
the  town.     We  are  always  happy  to  record  such  "  ornaments." 

The  Wilson  Graded  School  has  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  pupils.  Through  the  efforts  of  our  State  Superintendent 
of  Instruction,  the  school  receives  $400  from  the  Peabody  Fund. 

A  new  Professor  is  to  be  employed  at  our  State  University 
to  teach  the  Art  of  Teaching,  or,  in  other  words,  to  teach  young 
men  how  to  become  useful  teachers  in  our  public  and  other  schools. 

Richmond  County  boasts  seventy-nine  schools  and  five  acade- 
mies. Let  us  hear  from  the  other  counties.  We  would  like  to 
know  how  many  institutions  of  learning  there  are  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  the  State. 
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The  presses  are  running  day  and  night  on  "  Moore's  School 
History  of  North  Carolina,"  and  the  new  edition  will  be  ready 
within  twenty  days.  The  demand  for  the  book  has  been  greater 
than  ever  before. 

We  learn  from  the  Rowan  School  Times  that  the  teachers  of 
Rowan  county,  in  association  assembled,  extended  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  their  new  Superintendent,  and  pledged  him  their  hearty 
cooperation  and  support. 

Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  for  the  last  thirty  years  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography  at  Princeton  College,  who 
spent  several  mouths  in  measuring  the  mountains  of  our  State, 
died  on  the  8th  of  February. 

The  "Home"  states  that  Mount  Vernon  Springs  Academy 
has  been  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  has  more  teachers 
and  pupils  than  any  school  in  Chatham  county.  Messrs.  Ed- 
wards and  Johnson  are  the  principals. 

Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  will  deliver  the  Annual  Address  at  Chapel  Hill  at  the 
next  Commencement  in  June,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Hawthorne,  of 
Richmond,  Va,  will  preach  the  sermon. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rowan  School  Times  suggests  that 
the  law  making  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  ex  officio 
the  County  Board  of  Education  be  repealed,  and  that  the  latter 
be  chosen  on  account  of  their  special  fitness  for  educational  work. 

The  Literary  News,  published  by  Mr.  F.  Leypoldt,  New 
York,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  teacher  and  parent. 
A  department  devoted  to  "Literature  for  the  Young"  is  of 
special  value  in  selecting  the  proper  reading  for  our  young  people. 

R.  K.  Bryan,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Piedmont  Press,  has  taken 
charge  of  Highland  Academy,  at  Hickory,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  present  session.  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  gentleman  of  culture,  and 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  acquit  himself  with  great  credit  in  the 
position  so  lately  filled  by  the  lamented  Thurston. 

The  Leonard  Medical  School,  connected  with  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  institution. 
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The  school  is  well  provided  with  the  necessary  anatomical  models 
and  chemical  apparatus,  the  students  are  much  interested  in  their 
work,  and  exhibit  a  very  satisfactory  proficiency,  which  promises 
success  to  them  in  the  profession. 

We  regret  to  have  a  report  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Fay- 
etteville  Graded  School,  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  State,  that 
there  is  no  money  in  the  treasury  for  its  continuation.  We  trust 
our  Fayetteville  friends  will  see  to  it  that  the  hope  of  its  future 
prosperity  is  not  allowed  to  languish  for  the  want  of  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars.     "Don't  grind  your  seed  corn." 

St.  Augustine  Normal  School,  at  Raleigh,  has  an  attend- 
ance this  term  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  best  high  grade  schools  for  the  colored  people 
to  be  found  in  the  South.  Rev.  Jno.  C.  Smedes,  the  excellent 
principal,  assisted  by  a  full  corps  of  thoroughly  efficient  instruct- 
ors, is  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  cause  of  education  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Monroe  High  School,  in  charge  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Mon- 
roe as  principal,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  students  are  enrolled  in  Literary  Department  and  twenty- 
four  in  Music.  The  assistant  teachers  are  Prof.  D.  C.  Anderson 
of  Furman  University,  Ga.;  Miss  Kate  Pearsall,  late  of  Toisnot 
Graded  School,  has  charge  of  Primary  Department,  and  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Monroe  is  teacher  of  Music. 

We  learn  from  the  Smithfield  Herald  that  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Hyde  county,  N.  C,  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute for  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  said  county. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Hatcher  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  same,  and  will 
proceed  to  hold  it  at  Swann's  Quarter  immediately  after  the  State 
Normal  School  in  July  next. 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  STATE  EXPOSITION. 

Everybody  is  coming  to  the  North  Carolina  Exposition  this 
fall.  New  England  will  be  here  in  force,  and  the  "Big  North" 
will  come  and  bring  all  his  family.  Every  industrial  interest 
of  the  State  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  the  world  will  see  what 
we  have  in  our  mines,  forests,  fields,  pastures,  vineyards,  work- 
shops, distilleries  and  poultry  yards.  Pastors  and  politicians, 
physicians  and  lawyers,  mechanics  and  merchants,  farmers  and 
miners,  will  be  here.  The  only  question  that  remains  to  be  asked 
is,  "Will  our  teachers  be  here?  Will  our  schools  be  repre- 
sented?" Of  course  the  magnificent  art  galleries  of  St.  Mary's, 
Peace  Institute,  Greensboro  Female  College,  Oxford  Female 
Seminary,  Charlotte  Female  Institute,  the  Institutes  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  and  many  others,  will  illustrate  the  skill,  talent  and 
genius  of  our  leading  female  seminaries;  and  all  our  military 
schools  will  be  present  in  uniform,  with  flags  flying  and  bayonets 
gleaming.  But  how  is  Chapel  Hill,  Wake  Forest,  Trinity, 
Davidson,  Rutherford  and  Oak  Ridge  and  other  male  colleges 
to  be  represented? 

We  suggest  that  each  leading  school  in  the  State  send  a  map 
of  the  county  in  which  it  is  located,  drawn  on  a  scale  of  one  mile 
to  the  inch.  Let  us  have  specimens  of  plain  and  ornamental 
penmanship,  drawings  of  our  principal  school  and  public  build- 
ings, crayon  drawings  of  our  leading  educators,  etc.  Professors 
and  teachers,  and  public  men  of  North  Carolina,  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  to  illustrate  our  colleges,  seminaries  and  schools  at 
the  Exposition?     Let  us  hear  from  you. 
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Our  editorial  in  the  February  Dumber  in  regard  to  deeds  to 
public  school  sites  has  been  extensively  copied  by  the  press  of  the 
State,  but  by  some  oversight  or  neglect,  credit  is  given  to  the 
Charlotte  Home-Democrat. 

We  highly  appreciate  the  interest  the  teachers  of  the  State 
are  taking  in  The  Teacher.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  aid 
the  friends  of  education,  and  will  gladly  receive  all  items  of  news 
touching  the  progress  of  the  work.  Let  us  hear  how  your  school 
is  progressing. 

We  want  to  hear  from  your  school.  Is  it  prospering?  Are 
you  interested  in  its  success?  What  is  the  attendance?  Do  your 
patrons  visit  the  school?  What  new  methods  are  you  trying? 
We  also  want  you  to  visit  the  office  of  The  Teacher  when  you 
come  to  Raleigh,  and  feel  that  you  are  at  home. 

Our  University  is  busy  educating  lawyers  and  physicians; 
Davidson,  Trinity  and  Wake  Forest  Colleges  are  annually  send- 
ing forth  large  accessions  to  the  ministry;  Rutherford,  Oak  Ridge 
and  Smithdeal  and  all  our  colleges  are  sending  out  hundreds  of 
practical  business  men,  but  where  are  the  well-drilled  teachers  of 
the  near  future  to  come  from? 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  nomination  of  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  we  venture  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  friends  of  popular  education  will  see  to  it  that 
the  cause  is  not  jeopardized  by  the  selection  of  those  unfriendly  or 
indifferent  to  this  great  interest.  Let  men  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  educating  our  poor  children  be  sent  to  the 
Legislature.  If  this  be  done  we  may  expect  great  improvements 
in  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

We  advise  every  teacher  in  the  State  to  attend  one  of  the 
Normal  Schools  this  summer.  The  expense  will  be  very  little — 
as  a  month's  stay  at  the  Normal  will  probably  cost  you  no  more 
than  to  spend  the  month  at  home — and  if  you  expect  to  continue 
teaching  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Normal  training 
which  the  State  has  provided  for  its  teachers.     We  believe  that 
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the  attendance  upon  the  Normal  Schools  will  be  larger  this  year 
than  ever  before,  and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  in  making  the  work 
highly  beneficial  to  every  student.  Make  all  your  summer 
arrangements  with  a  view  to  giving  at  least  a  month  of  your 
vacation  to  Normal  work. 

The  "Chautauqua"  proposition  is  meeting  with  universal 
approbation  among  the  teachers,  and  many  letters  are  being 
received  expressing  an  intention  to  attend.  It  is  rumored  that  a 
good  number  of  eminent  educators  from  abroad  will  spend  sev- 
eral days  at  the  meeting,  and  deliver  lectures.  Among  the  num- 
ber are  mentioned  Professors  Worman,  Bicknell,  J.  Dorman 
Steele,  Geo.  F.  Holmes,  LL.  D.,  Mytton  Maury  and  Shelton  P. 
Sanford.  There  will  be  a  grand  gathering  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  our  own  State,  and  it  is  expected  that  our  Chautauqua 
will  be  the  finest  and  most  important  educational  assembly  ever 
held  in  North  Carolina.  We  hope  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Teacher  to  give  some  definite  information  upon  this  subject. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough,  our  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  recently  appeared  before  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  in  advocacy  of  the  bill  appropriating  fifty- 
five  million  dollars  from  the  National  Treasury  in  aid  of  public 
education.  The  bill  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  the  first  year  after  its  passage,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  illiteracy,  nine  million  the 
second  year,  and  so  on  for  ten  years,  the  appropriation  decreas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  one  million  dollars  a  year.  The  money  is  to 
be  disbursed  by  our  State  Treasurer.  The  bill  provides  that  this 
money  shall  be  paid  to  teachers,  and  not  for  building  or  repair- 
ing school-houses.  There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  bill  will 
pass,  and  if  it  should,  North  Carolina  will  receive  as  her  portion 
for  the  first  year  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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PERSONAL  MENTION. 

Miss  Kate  Fenner  is  teaching  at  Oxford. 

Miss  Katie  Pell  is  teaching  in  Granville. 

Miss  Emma  Ingold  is  teaching  at  Catawba. 

Miss  Alice  Pell  is  teaching  at  Mebanesville. 

Mr.  Paul  Rhodes  is  teaching  in  Bertie  count)'. 

Miss  Charlotte  Montgomery  is  teaching  at  Winder. 

Miss  Biddie  King  has  charge  of  a  school  at  Old  Sparta. 

Miss  Noland  is  teaching  at  Fine's  Creek,  Haywood  county. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  teaching  the  public  school  at  Laurinburg. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Hill  has  a  flourishing  male  school  at  Statesville. 

Miss  Mamie  A.  Betts  has  a  properous  school  at  Morehead  City. 

Miss  Lizzie  Brown  has  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Washington. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Penick  is  teaching  the  public  school  at  Kernersville. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Rights  is  teaching  an  elementary  school  at  Kerrsville. 

D.  M.  Luther,  Esq.,  is  Principal  of  the  Pigeon  Valley  High  School. 

Miss  Julia  R.  Lambeth  is  teaching  a  good  home  school  near  Pittsboro. 

Mr  R.  C.  Stell  is  teaching  the  public  school  at  Rolesville,  Wake  county. 

Prof.  C.  P.  Frazier,  of  the  Bush  Hill  High  School,  has  one  hundred  pupils. 

Prof.  E.  Van  Laer  is  teaching  Modern  Languages  in  Cape  Fear  Academy. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Adams  is  preparing  pupils  for  College  at  the  Garysburg  Academy. 

Miss  Julia  E.  Fisher  is  teaching  a  private  school  at  Wiggins'  Cross  Roads. 

Mr.  A.  S.  VVhitesides  is  teaching  a  public  school  at  Ayr,  Rutherford  county. 

Miss  Maggie  A.  Homewood  is  in  charge  of  a  primary  school  at  Company 
Shops. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Wyche  has  a  first  rate  school  at  Laurel  Hill,  Richmond 
county. 

Miss  Molly  Helms,  of  Smithfield,  is  teaching  near  Hare's  Store,  Johnston 
county. 

Miss  Lizzie  Kerr,  of  Raleigh,  is  assistant  teacher  in  the  Statesville  Female 
College. 

Miss  Ina  McCall,  of  Rockingham,  is  assistant  teacher  in  Statesville  Female 
College. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Harrison  has  taken  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Ringwood,  Hali- 
fax county. 

Mr.  Wm.  McGee's  school  at  Cataloochee,  Haywood  county,  closed  on  the 
1st  instant. 

Prof.  Silas  E.  Warren,  of  the  Morrisville  Collegiate  Institute,  has  sixty- 
five  pupils. 

Miss  Ella  McIver,  of  Sanford,  has  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Gulf,  Chat- 
ham county. 

Miss  Linda  Rumple,  of  Salisbury,  is  teacher  of  Music  in  the  Statesville 
Female  College. 
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Miss  Lucia  M.  Vail,  formerly  of  Peace  Institute,  is  teaching  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

Miss  Carrie  Rominger,  of  Clemmonsville,  is  now  teaching  at  Bethania, 
in  Forsyth  county. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Rhodes,  of  Littleton,  will  deliver  the  address  at  Middleburg 
Academy,  June  4th. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Shaw,  assisted  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Sarah,  has  a  very  fine  and 
efficient  school  at  Troy. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Milliard,  Principal  of  Vine  Hill  Academy,  Scotland  Neck,  has 
more  than  forty  students. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Holleman  is  now  teaching  a  public  school  at  Elm  Grove.  He 
reports  a  good  attendance. 

Miss  Amanda  Green  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Moravian 
Falls  Academy  in  Wilkes. 

Miss  Fannie  Everitt,  of  the  Statesville  Female  Institute,  has  over  one 
hundred  pupils  on  her  roll. 

Miss  Hellen  Betts,  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  State,  has  an  excellent 
school  near  Morrisville. 

Mrs.  Cle.  Lee  (nee  Miss  Nannie  Toinlinson)  is  teaching  in  the  Raleigh 
Centennial  Graded  School. 

Mr.  Peter  McIntyre  will  have  charge  of  the  Graded  School  which  is 
soon  to  be  opened  at  Faison. 

Mr.  Z.  T.  Whitesides  is  Principal  of  Rutherfordton  High  School,  and  has 
an  attendance  of  forty  pupils. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Chestnutt  has  a  fine  school  at  Farmville,  Pitt  county,  with  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  sixty. 

Miss  June  Spencer,  art  teacher  at  Peace  Institute,  will,  we  learn,  spend 
the  summer  vacation  in  Europe. 

Rev.  S.  Frontis,  A.  M.,  has  a  very  flourishing  school  for  boys  and  young 
men  at  Mooresville,  Iredell  county. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Page,  a  graduate  of  Hollins  Institute,  is  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Morrisville  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Kate  Ferguson,  formerly  of  the  Raleigh  Graded  School,  is  teaching 
school  at  Yeatesville,  Beaufort  county. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Bryan,  editor  of  the  Piedmont  Press,  has  accepted  the  principal- 
ship  of  Highlands  School  at  Hickory. 

Prop.  S.  C.  Lindsay  is  Principal  of  the  Kernersville  High  School,  assisted 
in  the  primary  department  by  his  wife. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Spinks,  of  Albemarle,  has  enrolled  one  hundred  and  live 
pupils  for  the  spring  term  of  his  school. 

Messrs.  B.  C.  and  A.  C.  Patton  have  built  up  an  admirable  school  at  Cedar 
Grove,  now  numbering  about  fifty  pupils. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Andrews,  one  of  the  oldest  public  school  teachers  in  Orange 
county,  is  now  teaching  near  Chapel  Hill. 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Newton,  formerly  of  Clear  Rim,  Sampson  county,  has  gone  to 
Aulander,  Bertie  county,  to  open  a  school. 

Pkof.  E.  W.  Kennedy,  of  the  Durham  Graded  School,  speaks  of  spending 
the  summer  vacation  in  Europe. 

Prof.  B.  W.  Ray  is,  we  are  gratified  to  learn,  meeting  with  much  success 
as  Principal  of  the  Louisburg  Male  Academy. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Field,  of  Baltimore,  has  charge  of  the  musical  and  art 
departments  of  Morrisville  Collegiate  Institute. 

Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  has 
been  mentioned  as  the  next  Governor  of  the  State. 

Prof.  Wm.  A.  Law,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Wofford  College,  is  Assistant 
Principal  of  the  Cape  Fear  Academy,  Wilmington. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Vaughan,  formerly  of  North  Carolina,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Vineland  High  School,  New  Jersey. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Little  has  a  flourishing  school  at  Dallas.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  pupils  enrolled.     He  will  erect  a  new  building  this  summer. 

Rev.  Clarence  L.  Dowell,  of  the  Durham  Graded  School,  will  regularly 
enter  the  ministry  after  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  that  school. 

Rev.  W.  T.  H.  Woodward,  late  pastor  of  the  colored  Baptist  church  of 
Greensboro,  lias  accepted  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  Shaw  University, 
Raleigh. 

Miss  Nannie  Scoffin,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  is  assistant  in  the  Reidsville 
Female  Seminary.  She  was  educated  in  London,  and  speaks  several  languages 
fluently. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Alderman,  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  is  Principal  of 
Fork  Academy,  Davie  county,  which  we  are  pleased  to  learn  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. 

Prof.  D.  Matt.  Thompson's  School,  at  Lincolnton,  has  near  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils.  This  is  the  first  school  in  the  State  (that  we  know  of)  under 
the  "Dortch  Bill." 

Miss  Annie  Dewey  is  teaching  music  in  the  Misses  Long's  school  at  Char- 
lotte. Mrs.  Mary  P.  Thomas  is  teaching  Art,  and  Miss  Lilly  Long  French  and 
German  in  the  same  school. 

Prof.  Simmons,  of  the  Fayetteville  Graded  School,  goes  to  the  Durham 
Graded  School  to  take  the  place  of  Prof.  Mclver,  who  becomes  Assistant  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Winston  Graded  School. 

Mr.  John  D.  Pegram,  the  excellent  County  Superintendent  of  Harnett, 
made  us  a  very  pleasant  visit  on  the  6th  instant.  He  speaks  very  encour- 
agingly of  school  work  in  his  county. 

Rev.  P.  R.  Law,  the  thoroughly  alive  County  Superintendent  of  Chatham, 
and  editor  of  the  Home,  was  in  Raleigh  on  business  last  week.  He  told  us 
that  Chatham  is  moving  on  in  school  matters. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Tomlinson  "dropped  in"  on  the  17th  instant  on  his  return  from 
his  visit  to  the  Northern  schools.  His  splendid  Graded  School  building  at 
Winston  is  nearly  ready,  and  he  expects  to  begin  the  school  term  in  a  few  days. 
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Capt.  A.  C.  Davis,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  LaGrange  School,  was  in  the 
city  last  week.  The  institution  is  now  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  the 
quarters  are  soon  to  be  enlarged  in  order  to  accommodate  the  growing  patron- 
age of  the  school. 

Miss  Linda  Rand  has  an  excellent  private  school  near  Garner's.  She  has 
also  organized  an  interesting  "  Literary  Society,"  which,  under  her  manage- 
ment as  president,  is  doing  admirable  work,  affording  both  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion to  all  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Thurston,  Principal  of  Highland  Academy,  Catawba  county, 
together  with  his  daughter  Alice,  was  drowned  while  attempting  to  ford  the 
Catawba  river  on  February  26th.  He  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Sandwich 
Islands,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hickory.  He  was  highly  esteemed,  and  the  State 
sustains  a  great  loss  in  his  death. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Barnes' New  National  Readers.  First,  second  and  third.  New  York  : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Swinton's  School  Readers.  Five  numbers.  New  York  :  Ivison,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor  &  Co. 

A  Treatise  on  Pedagogy  for  Young  Teacher.  By  Edwin  C.  Hewitt, 
LL.  D.     Cincinnati:    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

A  Short  Course  in  Literature,  English  and  American.  Historical  and 
critical,  with  illustrations  of  the  writings  of  each  successive  period.  By  Esther 
J.  Trimble,  late  Professor  of  Literature,  State  Normal  School,  Westchester, 
Pa.     Price,  $1.35. 

This  is  a  very  careful  condensation  of  the  "Hand  Book  of  Literature"  by 
the  same  author,  and  results  in  giving  to  the  pupil  an  excellent  work  upon  the 
subject,  which  may  be  completed  in  one  term.  The  book  is  so  full  that  a  term 
given  to  its  study  will  put  the  pupil  in  possession  of  a  tolerably  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  most  prominent  of  English  and  American  authors  in 
the  field  of  literature.  The  author  has  been  fortunate  in  her  selections,  and 
this  brief  course  will  furnish  most  pupils  with  as  extensive  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject as  they  can  afford  at  school. 

A  System  of  Rhetoric.  By  C.  W.  Bardeen.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co. 

This  complete  work  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  uses  of  high  schools, 
academies  and  colleges.     It  is  pepared  upon  a  new  plan  and  contains  many 
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new  features  which  will  commend  it  at  once  to  teachers.  It  treats  in  full  upon 
Sentence-making,  Conversation,  Letter-writing,  the  Essay,  Oratory  and  Poetry. 
Every  department  of  the  work  is  complete,  and  the  subject  of  letter-writing  is 
specially  full  and  interesting,  and  the  entire  book  is  well  adapted  to  private 
study  as  well  as  to  class-room  uses.  We  know  of  no  better  book  upon  Rhetoric 
than  this  work  of  Professor  Bardeen. 


TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 


[4Qt'The  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teacher  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.] 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 
14.  A  lady  desires  a  school  or  a  situation  as  assistant  in  a  school.     Can  give 
best  of  references,  and  is  competent  to  teach  any  ordinary  branches. 


DeGRAFF  and  SMITH'S 

DEVELOPMENT  IiEgg0N3- 


No  School  Teacher  iu  North  Carolina  cau  well  afford  to  be 
without  it.  It  embraces  Lessons  on  the  Senses,  Size,  Form, 
Place,  Insects,  and  Plants;  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching;  School  Discipline;  a  full  exposition  of  the  Quincy 
Methods;  and  Chas.  F.  Adams'  paper  on  the  New  Paper. 

Teachers  wishing  a  single  copy,  or  booksellers  wishing  a  sup- 
ply, will  do  well  to  order  through  the  State  Agent, 


%*9 

Clinton,  Sampson  County,  N.  C. 


ORATORICAL— DRAMATIC-PATHETIC-HUMOROUS. 

The  Elocutionist's  Annual,  No.  1  1. 

READINGS— RECITATIONS— DIALOGUES— TABLEAUX. 

Contains  the  latest  and  best  productions  of  the  MOST  POPULAR  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  WRITERS  OF  TO-DAY,  together  with  some  of  the  CHOICEST  SELEC- 
TIONS of  standard  literature.  Appears  in  handsome  and  appropriate  new  cover  and 
design.  Back  numbers  always  on  hand.  Send  for  catalogue.  Sold  by  all  booksellers 
and  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  price.  200  pages.  Paper 
binding,  30c;  cloth,  60c. 

Special.    4®=*The  full  set  of  this  series,  11  numbers,  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  $3.00. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY,  Publishers, 

1416  and  1418  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BRANSON'S 

NORTH  CAROLINA  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 

FOB     18  S  4. 

Over  70,000  names.     Nothing  else  like  it.      Every  County.  City,  Village.  Post- 
office.     Every  Business  and  Professional  Man  represented,  and  over 
25,000  Farmers.     Price  $5.00.     Order  of 

LEVI  BRANSON,       -       Editor  and  Publisher, 

RALEIGH,   N".   C. 
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North  Carolina  Teacher. 


Vol.  I.  Raleigh,  N.  C,  April,  1884.  No.  11. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  HONORED  CALLING. 

BY    IDA    HAERELL    HOESE. 

The  faithful  teacher's  earnest  work, 

Of  all  life's  great  vocations, 
Is  one  among  those  honored  most, 

In  all  its  deep  relations. 

To  lead  the  mind  of  wayward  youth 
Along  the  path  of  glory; 

And  train  the  thoughts  in  wisdom's  way- 
It  is  a  beauteous  story. 

Their's  be  the  lot  to  work  and  wait ; 

The  seed  now  sown  in  sorrow 
Will  bud  and  bloom  and  bless  the  land, 

On  some  bright  coming  morrow. 

And  still  our  hearts  rejoice  to  know 

The  noble  work  progresses; 
O,  faithful  teacher,  be  revived, 

Your  work  the  nation  blesses. 
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Your's  is  the  labor  ne'er  repaid 
With  gold  or  worldly  gainings; 

And  oft'  perhaps  you  needs  must  hear 
Some  murmurs  and  complainings. 

Yet  still  within  your  spirit's  depths 

A  gentle  voice  is  telling, 
In  tones  that  bring  a  quiet  peace— 

Of  purest  fountains  welling. 

The  fountain  which  your  work  supplies 
Of  wisdom's  lasting  sweetness  ; 

Your  mission  filled,  your  life  shall  end 
With  one  sublime  completeness. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

TEACHING  ARITHMETIC  TO  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

BY    S.    A.  HOLLEMAN,    ELM    GROVE,    N.    C. 

Let  any  one  visit  an  average  public  school  during  an  even- 
ing, and  he  will  find  the  scholars  busy  at  their  slates — some 
ciphering,  some  drawing  pictures  of  chickens  or  other  objects, 
and  quite  a  number  are  gathered  around  the  teacher's  desk,  each 
waiting  his  turn  to  have  his  "sum  worked."  Meanwhile,  some 
little  fellow  is  behind  the  chair  "performing"  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school.  Still  he  is  simply  waiting  to  have  his  example  also 
worked.  Teacher,  being  busy,  does  not  notice  the  amusement. 
This  will  continue  more  or  less  all  the  evening,  with  an  added 
trouble  of  a  class  in  spelling  to  be  "heard."  This  may  be 
done  by  some  scholar  who  is  also  waiting  to  have  his  example 
worked.  An  expert  may  thus  be  kep^  in  a  strain  all  the  time 
without  really  accomplishing  any  good.  This  may  be  below  the 
average  school,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  case  in  many. 
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We  protest  against  such.  Very  seldom  do  we  find  it  really 
necessary  to  take  a  slate.  Constantly  we  find  occasion  for  a  ques- 
tion rightly  put,  or  a  little  explanation,  necessary.  What  real 
benefit  is  it  to  a  scholar  generally,  to  work  an  example  and  return 
the  slate,  telling  him  to  look  it  over  well,  and  if  he  does  not 
understand  it,  to  come  back  and  point  out  the  difficulty?  He 
seldom  finds  any  "difficulty,"  nor  does  he  care  to  find  any.  It 
is  "  worked,"  that  is  sufficient. 

Never  work  for  a  child  when  he  can  make  his  way  alone. 
When  yon  must  help,  make  the  child  do  the  work  on  the  board, 
if  convenient.  Make  him  give  reasons  for  all  you  tell  him,  and, 
if  he  does  not  know,  do  not  tell  him,  but  ask  him  questions  that 
will  lead  his  mind  to  the  correct  position.  Let  simply  telling  be 
the  last  alternative.  What  you  tell  him  he  will  seldom  fail  to 
forget,  but  what  he  tells  you,  in  answer  to  your  questions,  he  will 
seldom  fail  to  remember. 

The  idea  of  learning  the  multiplication  table  is  to  many  a  child 
an  ordeal  over  which  we  must  lift  him.  Never  require  a  child 
to  commit  it  to  memory.  Give  him  a  slate  and  pencil  and  tell 
him  to  count  it  out  and  mark  it  down  the  best  he  can.  How  he 
will  work  at  it!  When  he  brings  it  up,  praise  everything  you 
can,  and  do  not  condemn  one  thing.  Keep  him  in  high  spirits, 
and  before  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  he  really  masters  one  of 
the  "  bugbears"  in  the  minds  of  beginners. 

Give  a  child  a  pencil  and  slate  as  soon  as  he  is  inclined  to 
make  figures,  and  set  him  little  "sums,"  not  forgetting  to  praise 
everything  he  does 

Do  not  give  him  a  book  to  get  examples  of  Addition,  Sub- 
traction, &c.,  for,  as  surely  as  he  has  an  answer  to  look  at,  he 
will  copy  it.  He  thinks  it  just  the  same,  so  he  gets  the  answer. 
He  needs  just  about  as  much  attention  as  he  gets  by  bringing  you 
his  slate  to  look  over  and  write  another  example.  Seem  inter- 
ested in  him,  and  he  will  be  interested. 

How  many  fellow-teachers  try  rapid  additions  and  other  appli- 
cations which  were  recommended  by  Prof.  Moses  of  last  State 
Normal?  I  find  it  works  like  magic  in  making  scholars  precise 
and  swift  in  all  work.     Try  it. 
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Let  us  know  that  we  are  yet  to  vastly  improve  our  methods  in 
this  most  important  department.  Let  some  one  amend  the  ideas 
here  set  forth,  for  the  writer  is  young  both  in  years  and  as  a 
teacher. 


WHISPERING. 


Whispering  may  be  prevented  in  various  ways.  A  school 
may  be  successful  in  which  pupils  do  more  or  less  whispering. 
It  is  not  a  sign  of  a  successful  school  to  know  that  whispering  is 
not  permitted.  Pupils  may  be  prevented  from  whispering  by 
reason  of  some  form  of  punishment  inflicted  by  the  teacher;  as, 
loss  of  recess,  reports  to  parents,  etc.  It  is  as  easily  prevented 
by  showing  the  pupil  that  by  whispering  he  interferes  with  the 
rights  of  others,  and  inflicts  a  severe  punishment  on  himself,  by 
reason  of  loss  of  time  and  lack  of  knowledge.  Or,  it  may  be 
prevented  by  keeping  the  pupil  so  busy  that  he  has  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  whisper. 

The  question  of  how  to  abolish  whispering  ought  never  to 
eno-age  the  attention  of  teachers'  institutes  or  associations.  Let 
them  seek  to  make  their  schools  interesting;  to  employ  better 
methods ;  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  pupils;  to  learn  how  to 
instruct  and  to  keep  pupils  employed.  Whispering  is  regarded 
by  many  successful  teachers  as  something  not  to  be  prohibited. 
They  simply  ask  their  pupils  to  attend  to  their  own  lessons. 
They  supply  pleasant  work.  They  ask  for  opinions  from  pupils 
in  regard  to  whispering.  Whispering  disappears  when  interest- 
ing work  is  given  the  children  to  perform.  Disorder  indicates 
idleness.  Idleness  indicates  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  Lack  of  interest  indicates  deficient  instructors.  Don't 
scold  because  pupils  whisper.  The  scolding  does  more  harm 
than  the  whispering.  Increase  the  interest  in  the  school-room, 
and  whispering  will  occasion  but  little  trouble. —  Country  and 
Village  Schools. 
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WAKE  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  22d  inst., 
in  the  Centennial  Graded  School  building  at  Raleigh.  The 
attendance  was  very  fine,  and  it  was  conceded  by  all  to  be  the 
best  meeting:  held  by  the  Association  in  several  months.  Mr.  Chas. 
Smith,  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student,  being  present,  was  cordially 
invited  to  the  privileges  of  the  meeting.  The  President,  Prof. 
J.  J.  Fray,  announced  the  subject  for  consideration  as  "The  use 
and  abuse  of  Text-books."  The  first  essay  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Maggie  McDowell  of  the  Centennial  Graded  School,  and  the 
writer  being  absent,  the  paper  was  read  to  the  Association  by 
Prof.  J.  A.  McAlpine. 

Miss  Lula  Riddle,  teacher  of  the  third  grade  in  Centennial 
Graded  School,  followed  in  an  essay  of  unusual  merit,  exhibiting 
much  careful  thought  and  preparation,  and  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.  The  speaker's  argument  was,  that  the 
text-book  was  to  be  a  help,  not  a  complete  dependence. 

Mr.  Lee  T.  Blair,  in  continuing  the  topic,  said  the  text-book 
must  be  used  conscientiously  and  judiciously,  not  as  a  beginner 
and  finisher  of  the  subject,  but  as  a  finger-board  to  guide  both 
teacher  and  student  to  further  research. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Fray  submitted  a  paper  upon  text-books  in  general, 
and  gave  some  new  thoughts  upon  this  subject  which  were  very 
interesting,  and  calculated  to  lead  a  teacher  to  a  more  careful 
investigation  when  selecting  text-books  for  his  school. 

Hon.  Jno.  C.  Scarborough  offered  some  admirable  thoughts 
and  views  upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  stating  that  the 
wisest  teachers  of  the  day  use  the  text-books  largely  and  care- 
fully, while  some  fanatics  kept  crying  "banish  the  text-books." 
If  this  latter  policy  is  adopted  the  teacher  will  be  worked  to 
death,  and  the  standard  of  manhood  and  womanhood  will  be 
lowered,  and  the  capacity  for  earnest  work  and  close  thought  will 
be  banished.  "Don't  criticise  any  text-book  in  the  presence  of 
your  pupils,  as  they  will  then  lose  respect  for  authority." 
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Brief,  interesting  talks  were  made  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Jones,  County 
Superintendent,  Prof.  L.  W.  Bagley  of  Wake  Forest,  and  Rev. 
L.  Branson  of  Raleigh. 

Five  new  members  were  added  to  the  Association,  as  follows: 
Mr.  C.  C.  Lowe,  Rev.  L.  Branson,  Prof.  L.  W.  Bagley,  Misses 
Lelia  Lawrence  and  Ella  Mitchell. 

A  new  order  of  business  was  adopted  for  the  government  of 
future  meetings,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
the  President  and  Secretary,  to  consider  the  practicability  of  rep- 
resenting Wake  county  schools  at  the  State  Exhibition  this  fall. 

The  election  of  officers  for  this  year  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
Prof.  J.  J.  Fray  as  President,  and  Eugene  G.  Harrell  as  Sec- 
retary. 

The  topic  for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting,  on  fourth  Sat- 
urday in  April,  is  "What  faculties  should  the  primary  teacher 
aim  to  develop  specially,"  and  the  leading  essayists  and  speakers 
are  Professors  J.  A.  McAlpine  ami  Eugene  T.  Jones,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Barbee  and  Mrs.  Jno.  A.  McDonald. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  are  very  improving  to  its 
members,  and  every  teacher  in  the  county  ought  to  attend. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

HEALTH  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

BY    D.    L.    ELLIS,    PRINCIPAL    FALLING    CREEK    ACADEMY. 

NUMBER   If. 

In  my  first  article  upon  this  subject,  I  treated  nothing  fully — 
simply  stating  in  general  terms  the  object  in  writing  a  series  of 
papers  on  "  Health  in  the  School-room";  and  making  a  plea  for 
the  necessity  for  such  information  in  our  schools  as  shall  raise 
the  standard  of  health  among  our  teachers  and  pupils  to  a  higher 
plane  than  it  is  at  present  occupying. 

Of  course  health  in  the  school-room,  or  elsewhere,  does  not 
depend  upon  any  one  hygienic   law,  but   upon   a    multitude   of 
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observances,  many  of  which  are  perfectly  familiar  to   people   of 
even  ordinary  intelligence. 

The  trouble  is,  that  people  will  not  abide  by  the  teachings  of 
hygiene,  though  many  of  its  principles  are  so  evident  as  to  be 
almost  axiomatic. 

Since  health,  then,  is  not  a  "made-up  thing,"  but  the  result  of 
an  established  mode  of  living,  guided  by  the  dictates  of  prudence 
and  common  sense,  we  will,  if  you  please,  examine  some  of  the 
more  obvious  causes  of  sickness  and  disease  in  our  schools,  both 
among  pupils  and  teachers — teachers,  indeed,  are  oftentimes  more 
feeble  and  liable  to  disease  than  the  children  whom  they  are  to 
instruct. 

Ventilation  is  a  subject  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  its 
bearing  upon  health ;  and  though  it  is  so  important,  still  it  is  a 
subject  that  is  very  generally  ignored,  even  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  By  personal  observation,  I  can  say  that  I  do  not 
know  one  college  or  laro-e  school  in  North  Carolina  in  which 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  ventilation.  It  is  true,  not  only 
in  North  Carolina,  but  also  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  In 
many  of  the  Northern  States  more  attention  is  paid  to  ventila- 
tion now  than  a  few  years  ago,  and  very  many  buildings  are  put 
up  for  school  purposes  that  are  models  of  excellence,  so  far  as 
ventilation  is  concerned.  The  village  and  country  schools  are 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  evils  resulting  from  imperfect 
ventilation,  because  in  those  places  people  regard  only  conveni- 
ence and  economy — not  once,  health. 

Even  among  the  most  learned  scientists,  chemists  and  physi- 
cians of  our  colleges  and  universities  the  grossest  neglect  of  atten- 
tion prevails  concerning  this  subject.  These  teachers  will  lec- 
ture upon  various  abstruse  subjects — perhaps  upon  ventilation 
itself — and  at  the  same  time  breathe  the  foul,  putrid,  noisome  air 
of  a  close,  heated  dissecting  room,  or  the  noxious  gases  and 
fumes  of  the  chemical  laboratory.  No\vr,  it  would  be  presump-" 
tuous  indeed  for  me,  a  mere  novice  in  science,  to  say  that  such 
men  do  not  know  the  evils  that  must  of  necessity  entail  upon 
such  violations  of  physical   law.     Ask  one   of   these    professors 
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about  the  influence  of  impure  air  upon  health,  and  he  will  dis- 
course learnedly  upon  the  necessity  of  a  supply  of  oxygen  to 
support  animal  life.  Still,  an  hour  later,  he  may  be  found  in 
the  lecture-room,  crowded  with  students,  seemingly  unconscious 
whether  he  is  inhaling  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  Why  is 
this  so?  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  thoughtlessness, 
and,  in  many  cases,  gross  negligence.  The  mind  of  the  professor 
is  so  engrossed  with  his  lecture  that  he  does  not  think  of  ventila- 
tion,  and  his  students  are  equally  lost  to  the  fact  that  the  air  is 
all  the  time  becoming  vitiated — the  consequence  is,  that  the  evil 
is  not  remedied  or  abated,  and  goes  on  year  after  year,  till  pro- 
fessors and  students  find  themselves  victims  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, and  a  host  of  kindred  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs;  then  "Old  Experience  learns  too  late." 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs? 

I  will  submit  a  plan  that  I  know  by  experience  to  be  in  every 
way  entirely  practicable,  and  most  successful.  It  is  this :  In 
every  college  or  large  school,  let  the  faculty  organize  a  "Board 
of  Health,"  composed  of  a  number  of  the  students  of  the  college 
or  school,  one  from  each  class  or  room,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
instruct  this  board  in  the  mysteries  of  ventilation.  Draw  up  a 
regular  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  board, 
stating  explicitly  what  the  respective  duties  of  the  members  are; 
and  let  them  have  exclusive  control  of  their  several  rooms,  so 
far  as  ventilation  and  heating  are  concerned.  Let  the  constitution 
provide  for  monthly  meetings  of  the  board,  at  which  time  the 
members  shall  report  any  discoveries  or  theories  that  may  have 
fallen  under  their  notice,  relative  to  the  subject  of  ventilation,  or 
heating.  Let  some  of  the  members  be  required  to  deliver  formal 
lectures,  and  make  informal  discourses  upon  topics  concerning 
health.  The  board  should  be  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  president  of  the  college,  or  some  one  of  the  faculty;  but- 
t-he board  should  also  have  a  president  and  secretary  of  its  own, 
whose  duties  should  be  to  see  that  all  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution  are  complied  with. 

Such  a  "  Board  of  Health  "  as  just  described,  was  organized  in 
the  University  of  Nashville  in   1882,  and   as  secretary  of  that 
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body  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  its  workings.  I  never 
saw  any  scheme  prove  more  successful,  and  result  in  more  good, 
than  did  this  experiment  of  the  "  Board  of  Health."  The  rooms 
were  no  longer  unventilated,  and  the  temperature  was  not  con- 
stantly fluctuating — sometimes  at  32°  Far.  and  again  at  100°, 
but  kept  at  a  constant  degree  of  heat.  In  short,  the  plan  worked 
like  a  charm. 

I  would  earnestly  urge  the  adoption  of  this,  or  a  similar  plan, 
by  all  colleges  and  large  private  or  public  schools.  In  small 
country  schools,  I  find  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  by 
appointing  a  committee  of  pupils  whose  business  shall  be  to  open 
the  doors  and  windows  at  every  recess,  for  a  few  minutes,  so  as 
to  let  the  air  in  the  school-room  become  purified,  and,  if  possible, 
entirely  renewed  by  fresh,  pure  air  from  without.  This  should 
be  done  regardless  of  cold  weather;  for  just  because  the  air  in  a 
room  is  cold  it  is  no  proof  of  its  purity.  Many  teachers  have 
the  insane  idea  that  cold  air  is  unwholesome,  and  on  that  account 
they  will  sit  all  day  in  a  school-room  which  is  as  "tight  as  a 
jug"  (and  some  would  even  put  the  stopper  in,  at  that),  and 
never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  letting  in  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

The  teacher's  duty  does  not  cease  when  he  has  seen  to  the 
proper  ventilation  of  his  school-room;  he  should  educate  his 
pupils  to  love  fresh  air  so  much  that  they  will  have  it  at  home  as 
well  as  at  school. 

In  closing  this  paper  (and  I  would  gladly  say  much  more  if 
space  did  not  forbid),  I  will  present  a  few  figures,  showing  how 
much  air  is  required  for  a  person  to  breathe  during  an  hour's 
time.  It  is  estimated  that  one  person  will  vitiate  ten  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute,  or  six  hundred  feet  per  hour.  Suppose  a 
school-room  to  be  40 -(-60  +  15  feet;  it  would  contain  36,000  cubic 
feet  of  air,  affording  sufficient  oxygen  for  fifty  pupils,  to  support 
healthful  respiration  for  an  hour — how  often  is  this  amount 
made  to  suffice  for  three  hours  !  Bed -rooms,  or  dormitories,  for 
pupils  and  students,  are  usually  about  10-f-12-f-10  feet.  Such  a 
room  would  contain  1 ,200  cubic  feet  of  air ;  two  students  occupy 
the  room  ;  the  air  it  contains  will  serve  them  only  one  hour — the 
2 
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other  six  or  seven  must  be  passed  in  the  impure  air,  if  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  its  purification.  There  can  be  no  legitimate 
result  except  sickness,  it  may  be  death,  accruing  from  a  pro- 
longed experience  of  this  kind.  I  might  go  on  to  cite  other  ex- 
amples, but  "  a  word  to  the  wise  is  [or  should  be]  sufficient." 

My  next  subject  will  be    "The   modes   of  dressing,  kinds    of 
clothing,  &c,  as  affecting  'Health  in  the  School-room."* 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

A  COMPOSITION  BY  MARIE  LOUISE  WITHEROW,  AGE  8  YEARS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  White  House  is  in  Washington,  and  is  the  home  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  President  Arthur  livens  there 
now,  since  Garfield  died.  Washington's  monument  is  back  of 
the  White  House.  The  White  House  is  made  of  marble  and  is 
square,  and  has  an  old-fashioned  porch  in  front  with  four  large 
pillars.  The  White  House  is  furnished  grand  •  there  is  a  red 
room,  a  green  room  and  a  blue  room  and  an  east  room.  The 
President's  sister  receives  in  the  blue  room.  When  I  was  there 
I  saw  a  bridge  made  of  flowers.  The  red  room  has  two  large 
chairs  and  two  sofas  and  some  other  elegant  furniture.  In  the 
green  room  there  are  some  chairs  and  a  sofa.  In  the  blue  room 
there  are  chairs,  sofas  and  other  pretty  things.  The  President 
has  a  little  girl  named  Nellie,  and  I  have  heard  that  her  room  is 
just  lovely.  Her  little  bed  has  blue  satin  and  lace  curtains  and 
silk  spread.  They  do  not  let  people  go  in  her  room.  The 
grounds  of  the  White  House  are  very  large  and  beautiful. 


Leave  a  short  study  period  between  the  opening  exercises 
and  the  first  recitation. 
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DO  NOT  BE  DISCOURSED, 

BY    J.    A.    SMITH. 

The  young  teacher  generally  goes  to  her  work  "with  fear  and 
trembling,"  but  not  without  hope.  Her  fears  arise,  not  so  much 
from  expectations  of  failure,  as  from  the  novelty  of  the  position ; 
her  hopes  go  out  toward  the  pleasant  features  of  the  work,  and 
have  been  aroused  by  reading  or  hearing  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
calling,  and  of  the  content  and  satisfaction  that  the  consciousness 
of  work  well  performed  always  brings.  She  is  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  do  good ;  to  prove  the  true  friend  of  the  little  ones  under 
her  charge,  to  make  the  school  attractive,  and  the  work  profitable 
to  them.  She  feels  a  gentle  interest  in  each  pupil,  and  earnestly 
desires  to  save  them  from  trouble  and  all  kinds  of  danger. 

Not  many  days  will  pass  before  she  finds  that  her  kindly  feel- 
ings are  not  reciprocated;  that  her  well  meant  endeavors  are  not 
understood,  and  that  her  suggestions  are  held  in  contempt.  She 
has  read  of  the  effect  of  kindness  upon  all  living  creatures,  and 
came  to  her  work  determined  to  discard  the  rod  and  all  kinds  of 
severe  punishment.  She  felt  assured  that  it  was  only  necessary 
to  convince  the  reason  of  the  child,  and  all  would  be  well,  but 
a  brief  experience  leaves  her  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  she  shall 
do.  The  children  will  not  yield  to  her  advice;  will  not  accept 
her  opinion  as  infallible  or  even  sensible,  and  as  a  consequence 
she  often  goes  through  the  term  weary  and  discouraged;  often 
possessed  of  the  feeling  "that  she  does  not  know  what  to  do 
next."  At  the  end  of  the  term  she  concludes  that  she  must  pre- 
pare herself  more  fully ;  that  she  must  attend  an  institute  or  go 
to  a  Normal  school,  or  she  invests  in  periodicals  and  works  on 
Theory  and  Art.  At  the  institute  she  has  her  attention  called 
to  results  by  other  teachers,  and  carefully  investigates  the  methods 
used;  she  gets  some  remedies,  and  again  grows  hopeful.  Under 
the  pleasant  influences  of  association  and  conference  she  feels 
again  prepared,  and  waits  impatiently  for  the  close  of  the  vaca- 
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tion.  There  is  some  improvement  during  the  next  term,  but  she 
finds  that  she  cannot  use  the  methods  of  the  successful  teacher, 
and  does  not  believe  that  such  work  could  have  been  secured  in 
her  school.  At  this  juncture,  certain  persons  finding  that  the 
teacher  is  anxious  to  know  some  better  way,  kindly  volunteer 
advice,  and  insist  that  it  shall  be  carried  out.  If  this  advice  is 
not  carried  out  successfully,  it  is  at  once  declared  that  the  teacher 
is  a  failure.  Surely  the  teacher  now  feels  that  "something  must 
be  done,"  and  next  year  goes  to  a  Normal  school.  Here  the 
theories  are  largely  one-sided,  and  roseate;  the  difficulties  are 
easily  brushed  aside;  the  teacher  sees  just  where  she  made  a  mis- 
take, and  comes  marching  back  proudly  confident,  asking  a  largely 
increased  salary  for  the  next  year. 

The  salary  is  increased,  and  though  there  are  not  so  many 
heart  aches  and  sighs  and  tears,  the  teacher  fails  as  signally  as  at 
first.  This  time,  however,  she  feels  that  it  is  not  her  fault,  that 
pupils  and  people  are  to  blame,  that  they  must  be  educated,  and 
that  after  a  while  some  good  work  will  be  done. 

She  now  settles  down  to  reading  educational  journals  and  works 
on  teaching,  and  eventually,  if  she  possesses  natural  adaptability, 
wins  her  way  to  genuine  success. 

The  mistake  lies  just  here:  Experience  in  actual  work  is  essen- 
tial to  success.  Institutes  or  Normal  schools  cannot  make  teach- 
ers, though  both  can  be  helpful.  The  actual  difficulties  of  the 
school-room  must  be  met  and  surmounted.  No  study,  no  advice, 
no  knowledge  can  serve  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  this  experi- 
ence. The  best  teachers  have  trod  the  thorniest  paths,  have  often 
been  doubtful,  weary  and  discouraged.  He  who  claims  to  have 
always  succeeded,  is  no  teacher — has  never  succeeded.  Let  every 
conscientious  teacher,  when  tossed  about  upon  the  waves  of  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin,  take  courage.  She  will  be  the  stronger 
if  she  but  withstands  the  difficulties  and  braves  the  storm.  Do 
not  be  discouraged,  you  are  moving  in  the  right  direction;  if  you 
are  conscientious,  perseverance  and  energy  will  bring  you  success 
and  honor,  and  the  end  of  the  journey. —  Our  Country  and  Vil- 
lage Schools. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

TEXT-BOOKS  MUST  BE  USED. 

BY    .7.    J.    FRAY,    PRINCIPAL    MALE    ACADEMY,  RALE7GII,    N.    C. 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  teachers 
to  make  a  raid  on  the  text-books,  and  declare  them  to  be  of  little 
or  no  value  at  all.  Without  any  intention  of  criticising  their 
recommendations,  I  desire  to  give  a  few  reasons  for  differing  with 
them,  and  present  a  few  considerations  in  favor  of  the  continu- 
ance of  those  adjuncts  that  have  for  so  long  a  time  held  honor- 
able positions  in  our  school-rooms. 

In  the  first  place,  the  book  stimulates  the  pupil.  Who  has 
not  marked  the  proud  mien  of  the  little  fellow  who  marches 
through  the  street  with  his  first  book  under  his  arm?  He  has 
been  to  school,  has  been  supplied  with  a  book  and  is  anxious 
that  you  should  know  the  fact. 

The  language  of  the  book  is  carefully  written ;  is  studied,  and 
is  quite  above  that  which  is  usually  employed  by  the  average 
teacher.  In  that  respect  alone  they  are  advantageous,  if  their 
use  is  not  clearly  indicated  to  some  minds. 

In  the  case  of  absence,  what  teacher  has  the  time,  if  he  has 
the  disposition,  to  give  the  absentee  private  rehearsals  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  his  standing  in  the  class?  When  text-books  are 
employed,  the  pupil,  by  advice  of  the  teacher,  or  guidance  at 
home,-  may  study  the  lessons  of  the  day,  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  can  be  easily  explained  upon  his  resumption  of  duty, 
without  loss  of  place,  or  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  has  been 
accpuired  by  the  class  in  his  absence.  Oral  instruction,  when 
missed,  is  a  dead  loss,  and  this  loss  proves  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  pupil.  He  has  no  means  of  keeping  abreast  with  his  class, 
and  his  interest  in  the  study  becomes  thereby  lessened,  if  not 
altogether  destroyed. 

What  teacher  can  always  be  interesting,  or  can  always  com- 
mand appropriate   language?     If  it   is  sometimes   difficult   for 
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adults  to  be  attentive  throughout  a  lecture  or  sermon,  what  may  we 
expect  from  children,  who  are  doomed  to  prosaic  oral  instruction  ? 

Instead  of  being  able  to  do  without  text-books,  the  facts  prove 
rather  the  reverse  to  be  true.  The  lives  of  many  prominent 
and  successful  men  would  enforce  the  postulate  that  we  can  bet- 
ter afford  to  do  without  teachers  than  text-books,  since  the  knowl- 
edge that  gave  them  a  start  in  their  brilliant  career  was  drawn, 
from  text-books  "without  a  master."  Destroy  text-books,  and 
you  destroy  all  hope  of  "self-made"  men  in  the  future.  Do  the 
advocates  of  "no  text-books"  desire  to  keep  them  in  ignorance? 
The  poor  we  are  assured  we  shall  have  with  us  always;  from 
their  ranks,  in  all  ages,  men  have  sprung  to  foremost  places  in 
"  Church  and  State,  whose  early  years  were  passed  with  book  and 
candle,  unaided  and  alone." 

The  proper  use  of  the  text-books  in  the  school  teaches  the 
correct  use  of  books  out  of  the  school.  A  time  will  come  when 
oral  instruction  must  cease.  What  must  then  be  relied  on? 
From  what  source  do  we  then  obtain  further  information  if  not 
from  books  and  papers?  We  are  forced  to  study  books  at  last. 
How  much  better,  then,  it  would  be  to  be  made  familiar  with 
them  from  the  beginning! 

Have  the  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  agriculture  or 
commerce  banished  text-books?  If  so,  we  have  not  learned  the 
fact,  and  would  be  pleased  to  be  told  when  and  where  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  among  them,  and  the  result. 

I  am  aware  that  attempts  have  been  made  in  some  schools  at 
the  North  to  throw  out  text-books  in  certain  grades,  but  so  far  it 
has  not  by  any  means  proved  successful.  A  careful  canvass  of 
the  New  York  City  schools  establishes  this  fact,  and  but  very  few 
teachers  can  be  found  endorsing  this  slaughter  of  text-books. 
By  them  it  is  regarded — as  it  will  ultimately  prove  to  be — a 
dead  failure,  and  a  re-instatement  of  text-books  is  confidently 
looked  for.  But  just  now,  "down  with  text-books"  seems  to  be 
the  pedagogic  shibboleth. 

Can  it  be  that  there  exists  a  wild  scheme  to  discourage  book- 
making  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  the  office  of  teacher  the 
only  hope  of  an  education   in  the  future?     If  such  a  phantasy 
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deludes  for  a  moment,  or  a  syndicate  be  formed  to  support  it,  the 
advocates  of  such  a  measure  would  be  buried  in  derision  deeper 
than  the  three  tailors,  whose  proclamation,  commencing,  "We, 
the  people  of  England,"  &c.,  made  them  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  world. 

The  trouble  is  not  with  text-books  half  so  much  as  with  the 
kind  of  text-books  often  selected.  The  point  of  precaution 
locates  itself  just  here.  Books  having  no  value  are  often  intro- 
duced through  sharp  practices.  But  iconoclasm  is  not  the  remedy. 
Teachers  often  secure  positions  above  their  merit  through  agen- 
cies that  look  to  them  for  future  favors,  but  there  are  better  uses 
for  such  teachers  than  banishment.  It  is  the  prominence  given 
to  mere  compilations  over  the  works  of  the  scholar  and  scientist 
that  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  evil  complained  of  in  text- 
books. We  thus  crucify  the  worker  and  thinker,  that  the  mis- 
erable Bohemian  may  be  glorified.  Books"presented  to  the  youth- 
ful mind  should  be  the  work  of  some  one  who  has  made  the  subject 
a  special  study;  who  presents  evidence  of  undivided  investigation 
to  a  degree  that  will  give  the  weight  of  authority  to  the  state- 
ments they  contain,  and,  when  quoted,  secure  the  attention  and 
respect  of  all  who  are  in  the  same  line  of  enquiry.  Text-books 
on  chemistry  exist  whose  compiler  may  have  never  served  a  day 
in  a  laboratory,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  he  is  able  to  write 
correctly  a  formula  for  making  soft  soap!  Books  on  geographi- 
cal science  are  presented  whose  Bohemian  birth  arouses  the  sus- 
picion that  the  writer's  knowledge  of  the  winds  and  currents  is 
barely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  give  directions  for  sailing  a 
batteau  across  a  mill-pond  with  any  certainty  of  its  reaching  the 
point  for  which  it  started.  What  we  need  is  legitimate  text- 
books, and  what  we  should  reject  is  the  "quack"  books  issued 
by  publishers  who  support  the  office  of  the  clever  compiler,  and 
thus  gets  rid  of  the  copy-right  fees.  We  need  intelligent  dis- 
crimination, not  nihilism.  We  must  have  books  written  by 
men  who  are  qualified  to  impart  information  of  their  own  upon 
the  subjects  treated.  The  gain  is  three-fold;  we  thus  secure 
books  of  undoubted  value,  advance  the  standard  of  authorship, 
and  secure  to  honest  labor  its  merited  reward. 
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INDIAN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Waynesville  News  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  Yellow  Hill  High  School,  established  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  youth  of  the  eastern  baud  of  Cherokee 
Indians.  This  school  is  located  on  the  bank  of  the  "  clear,  beau- 
tiful, sparkling  Oconolnfta  river,"  in  Swain  county.  It  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Brown 
is  principal,  Mrs.  Brown  matron,  Miss  Laura  Cooper  teacher  in 
primary  department;  Prof.  Tabou,  of  advanced  department. 
The  buildings  consist  of  a  new,  neat  frame  house  for  the  teachers, 
a  handsome  two-story  boarding-house  and  school-house,  all  taste- 
fully painted  and  conveniently  arranged,  with  cozy  rooms  heated 
by  stoves,  and  everything  gotten  up  in  modern  style.  The  school- 
rooms are  handsomely  furnished  with  charts,  globes,  maps,  black- 
boards, modern  school  desks,  &c.  A  number  of  whites  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  school,  established  for  the 
"reds,"  and  unite  in  the  grand  work  of  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement. 

There  are  about  1,500  Indians  in  this  locality.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  Junaluska,  a  chief  who  rendered  great  assistance  to 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  Indian  (Seminole)  war  of 
1833,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  at  his  earnest  solicita- 
tion, his  family  were  permitted  to  remain  in  North  Carolina 
when  the  remainder  of  the  Cherokees  were  removed  beyond  the 
Mississippi  river.  And  so,  after  many  years  of  war  and  blood- 
shed, we  find  the  children  of  the  red  man  and  the  children  of 
the  white  man  peacefully  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  same 
school-room,  learning  to  "beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,"  and  hastening  the  promised 
time,  when  "nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 


Let  a  certain  paragraph  be  assigned  for  spelling  each  day. 
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THE  NEW  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  MSP. 

We  have  frequent  enquiries  as  to  tlie  character  and  progress 
of  the  new  township  map  of  North  Carolina,  in  preparation  by 
Col.  A.  W.  Shaffer,  of  this  city,  and  have  ourselves  been  deeply 
interested  in  it  from  the  first,  because,  of  all  men,  the  publishers 
of  this  magazine  have  best  reason  to  know  the  public  demands 
for  such  a  map  for  school  and  business  uses,  and  the  entire  fitness 
and  adaptation  of  the  man  who  has  undertaken  it.  It  is  no 
holiday  task.  Prof.  Kerr,  with  the  Governor  and  State  Council, 
the  Legislature  and  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  to  support 
and  encourage  him,  attempted  to  obtain  township  maps  of  every 
county,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  his  geological  map,  but 
failed,  after  years  of  persistent  effort,  through  the  indifference  of 
the  people  and  county  officials.  To  succeed  in  private  enterprise 
after  official  failure,  was  a  forlorn  hope — requiring  great  adapta- 
tion, indomitable  will,  and  a  dogged  perseverance  that  never  takes 
"No"  for  an  answer.  We  thought  then,  and  think  now,  that  if 
the  State  possessed  the  man — his  name  was  Shaffer — and  we 
pinned  our  faith  to  the  enterprise  with  hearty  good  will. 

So  far  the  result  has  justified  our  action.  The  enterprise  was 
undertaken  in  June  last.  Since  that  date  there  have  been  secured 
the  townships  of  eighty-four  counties,  with  corrected  roads  and 
post-offices,  and  four  others  are  under  promise.  As  the  promises 
are  of  long  standing,  however,  we  rank  them  among  the  unse- 
cured, leaving  twelve  counties  out  of  ninety-six  not  in  hand,  viz. 
Ashe,  Buncombe,  Cabarrus,  Greene,  Iredell,  Martin,  Richmond, 
Rowan,  Tyrrell,  Washington,  Yadkin  and  Yancey. 

Colonel  Shaffer  has  informed  us  that  he  has  sent  county  maps,  on 
a  scale  of  five  miles  to  one  inch,  to  the  authorities  of  every  one  of 
these  counties,  offering  considerable  inducement  to  any  competent 
person  who  would  lay  upon  it  the  township  lines,  but  has  received 
no  reply,  not  even  the  return  of  his  map,  except  in  case  of  Ire- 
dell. Half  of  these  are  mountain  counties,  whose  newspapers 
are  charging  the  State  Commissioner  of  Immigration  with 
advertising  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the  West,  who,  rather 
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than  expend  $5  for  half  a  day's  labor  of  a  competent  person, 
will  tamely  submit  to  have  their  counties  shown  as  destitute  of 
political  organization  in  at  least  half  the  schools  and  business 
offices  in  the  State!  Even  Buncombe  is  content  with  her  beau- 
tiful city  among  the  clouds,  while  the  foreigner  searches  the  new 
map  in  vain  for  indications  of  her  admission  into  the  communi- 
ties of  civilized  life!  Do  each  of  these  delinquent  counties  wish 
to  appear  upon  this  great  map  of  the  State  as  a  howling  wilder- 
ness and  unstaked  plain  ;  a  county  without  post-offices,  roads  laid 
down  at  random,  and  townships,  Nil? 

We  know,  furthermore,  that  in  every  one  of  these  counties  there 
are  men  of  capacity  enough,  and  county  pride  and  public  spirit 
enough  to  do  this  work,  if  they  could  be  known.  What  say  the 
County  Superintendents  and  the  teachers  of  schools?  Will  you 
not  put  your  hands  to  this  work?  The  Register  of  Deeds  will 
furnish  you  the  records  of  the  orders  laying  out  the  townships. 
If  the  lines  were  never  surveyed  they  were  laid  outlby  natural 
boundaries,  described  only  upon  paper— and  can  be  only  repro- 
duced upon  paper  in  the  same  inaccurate  way.  The  best  that 
can  be  had  from  the  data  in  hand  puts  the  map  beyond  criticism 
until  the  lines  are  defined  and  established  by  actual  survey. 

We  suggest  that  the  Superintendents  and  teachers  in  these 
counties  take  this  matter  in  hand.  Write  us  for  county  outline 
maps,  if  need  be,  and  insert  the  details.  We  know  whereof  we 
speak.  We  deal  in  maps,  and  expect  to  deal  in  this  map  as  the 
only  complete  map  of  North  Carolina.  Great  numbers  of  Northern 
people  are  prospecting  the  State  with  a  view  to  permanent  invest- 
ment. Every  one  of  them  wants  a  map,  and  invariably  aud 
always  a  township  map,  with  all  the  post-offices  and  all  the  high- 
ways correctly  laid  down.  There  is  no  such  map  in  existence, 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  until  this  map  is  completed, 
and  we  can  assure  the  good  people  of  North  Carolina  that  the 
county  that  is  shown  upon  this  map  as  destitute  of  township 
organization,  with  only  three  or  four  post-offices  and  roads  laid 
down  at  random,  as  in  former  State  maps — will  get  left,  and 
deservedly  too,  in  the  great  race  for  prosperity,  wealth  and  hap- 
piness so  auspiciously  begun. 
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SOME  LOCAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


Not  long  ago,  while  the  train  was  taking  water  at  a  little  sta- 
tion in  Wake  county,  a  traveler  stepped  out  of  the  car  in  search 
of  information.  The  school  near  the  depot  was  at  recess,  and 
the  stranger  began  to  question  the  group  of  children  as  they 
gathered  about  the  train.  He  asked  them  about  their  town,  the 
kind  of  soil,  and  the  population  of  the  county.  Each  scholar 
looked  wonderingly  at  the  other,  and  said:  "Don't  know;  ask 
the  teacher." 

At  another  station  the  village  school  was  also  situated  near  the 
depot,  and  the  bell  had  just  rung  for  noon.  As  the  merry  little 
people  ran  down  to  "see  the  train,"  the  gentleman  asked  one  of 
the  boys: 

"What  county  is  this?"     "Wake,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  What  township  is  this?"     "St.  Mary's." 

" How  many  townships  are  there  in  this  county?"  "Eigh- 
teen." 

"What  township  north  of  this  ?"     "St.  Matthew's." 

"How  far  is  it  to  St.  Mary's  north  line?"     "Three  miles." 

"What  is  the  nature  of  the  surface  and  soil  in  your  county?" 

"Moderately  uneven,  soil  varying  from  light  sandy  in  the 
eastern  part  to  red  clay  in  the  western,  wrell  adapted  to  raising 
cotton,  corn  and  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits." 

"Have  you  plenty  of  stock  water  in  the  county?"  "Yes, 
sir;  Neuse  River  flows  through  the  county  from  north-west  to 
south-east;  Crabtree  Creek  runs  nearly  through  the  county  from 
west  to  east  and  empties  into  Neuse  River,  in  St.  Matthew's 
Township;  we  have  also  Little  River,  Swift  Creek,  Middle  Creek, 
Walnut  Creek  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  streams  abundantly 
watering  our  county  in  every  direction." 

"Is  your  county  thickly  settled  ?"  "Yes,  sir;  our  population 
is  24,289  white,  and  23,650  colored." 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  county-seat?"     "Seven  miles." 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  county-seat?"  "Raleigh,  sir ; 
and  it  is  also  the  capital  of  the  State." 
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"When  was  your  capital  city  founded?"  "In  1792.  The 
old  capitol  was  burned  in  1831,  and  the  new  magnificent  stone 
building  was  completed  in  1 840  at  a  cost  of  over  -$500,000." 

"  What  is  the  population  of  Raleigh?"     "About  13,000." 

"You  are  a  smart  boy ;  where  did  you  learn  so  much  local 
geography  ?"  "  From  my  teacher,  sir.  The  first  geography  that 
she  teaches  us  is  about  our  own  county.  We  begin  by  drawing 
maps  of  the  township,  then  of  the  county,  giving  all  the  boun- 
daries and  streams.  We  then  take  the  map  of  the  State,  and, 
after  studying  this  thoroughly,  we  branch  out  to  the  States  adjoin- 
ing ours.  You  see  it  takes  a  long  time,  and  we  don't  get  on  very 
fast,  but  we  learn  it  all  as  we  go.  And  as  we  go  along,  our  teacher 
tells  us  all  about  the  description,  products  and  history  of  our  State, 
and  makes  us  write  compositions  upon  these  subjects." 

"Well,  my  little  man,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  well  posted  in 
this  very  important  branch  of  your  education.  I  am  now  forty 
years  old,  and  have  been  a  teacher  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  but 
have  never  known  as  much  local  geography  as  you  now  know  of 
your  county  and  State." 

The  engine  whistled,  and  as  the  stranger  rode  on  he  meditated 
deeply  upon  the  two  schools  which  he  had  just  passed. 


[For  the  Xorth  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SGfilNST  SCHOOL  PRIZES. 

BY    L.    W.    BAGLEY,    WAKE   FOREST,    N.    C. 

The  system  of  school  prizes  which,  at  present,  prevails  in  nearly 
all  our  schools  and  colleges  seems  to  have  grown  to  large  propor- 
tions within  the  last  few  years.  Although  it  meets  with  general 
favor  from  the  public,  and  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  contributes 
no  little  gusto  to  commencement  exercises,  it  appears  to  be 
attended  with  manifold  objections  and  lasting  evils. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  for  a  system  to  obtain  generally,  is  a 
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strong  argument  in  its  favor,  and  he  is  aware  that  some  good  may 
he  accomplished  by  the  custom  now  existing,  but  the  entailing- 
evils  of  such  a  system  is  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favor. 

Scholarship,  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  the  appro- 
bation of  friends  and  relations,  and  an  approving  conscience  of 
duty  well  performed,  are  the  natural  rewards  of  well-doing  in 
school  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  the  only 
rewards  of  a  laudable  ambition,  or  excellent  attainment,  whether 
in  young  or  older  students. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  some  of  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  prizes  ae  now  awarded : 

1.  Many  students  who  strive  for  a  prize  in  a  particular  study 
do  it  at  the  neglect  of  other  studies,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
study  receiving  most  attention  may  be  of  least  importance. 
Teachers  of  one  department  have  frequently  been  annoyed  by 
students  of  more  than  average  ability  appearing  ignorant  of  the 
task  assigned  them;  but  this  is  quite  apparent  when,  to  their  dis- 
gust, the  fact  is  made  known  that  these  same  students  are  work- 
ing for  a  prize  in  another  department.  A  little  notoriety  on 
some  public  occasion,  and  a  desire  to  be  singled  out  afterwards  as 
wearing  a  badge,  a  trophy  of,  perhaps,  some  inferior  class,  has 
more  attraction  for  him  than  respectable  scholarship  in  all  his 
studies  except  one,  which  is  pursued  with  all  his  ardor;  and  this 
chosen  either  because  it  suits  his  taste  or  because  there  is  no  for- 
midable rival  to  oppose. 

2.  The  teacher  or  awarding  committee,  although  ever  so  able, 
judicious,  impartial,  or  conscientious,  seldom  escapes  the  accusation 
of  ignorance  or  impartiality;  and  lasting  ill  feeling  towards  each 
other  or  toward  the  teacher  or  awarding  committee  is  frequently 
engendered.  It  is,  therefore,  questionable  whether  this  sort  of 
emulation  ought  to  be  encouraged.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to 
those  who  succeed,  but  may  have  an  injurious  effect  on  both 
their  own  moral  temperament  and  on  those  whom  they  excel. 
It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  education  to  inculcate  moral  graces, 
but  the  "prize  system"  produces  the  opposites — jealousy,  envy 
and  hatred. 
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3.  Only  a  few  contend  ;  the  others,  on  account  of  their  real 
or  supposed  inferiority,  are  discouraged  rather  than  stimulated 
by  the  contest.  Those  whose  ambition  is  excited  by  the  emula- 
tion on  account  of  prizes  are  generally  of  such  a  temperament 
as  need  their  disposition  restrained  rather  than  nurtured. 

4.  The  prize  is  frequently  the  ultimatum  to  be  reached,  and 
thus  fails  to  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Depending  upon  the  distinction  thus  won,  upon  the  scholarship 
as  indicated  by  the  visible  token  of  his  success,  he  goes  into  the 
world  with  his  fame  already  won;  frequently  to  be  excelled  by 
his  plodding  but  former  unsuccessful  companion. 

5.  With  the  less  scrupulous,  but  more  ambitious,  temptation  to 
unfair  means  renders  the  system  very  objectionable.  Many  a 
student  has  obtained  a  grade  far  above  his  merits  by  means  which 
the  more  honorable  only  would  scorn  and  despise.  On  exami- 
nations, table-drawers  containing  extra  papers  and  books,  port- 
folios with  leaves  removed  from  the  text-books,  a  little  wad  of 
paper  thrown  from  one  student  to  another — all  these  and  many 
others  render  some  students  valuable  aid  in  great  emergencies. 

6.  It  is  well  known  that  in  all  except  in  well  graded  schools 
the  classification  of  students  is  very  imperfect.  Different  ages, 
attainments,  intellectual  vigor  and  early  training,  render  some 
favored  ones  of  a  class  superior  to  others.  The  former  of  these 
can  very  easily  pluck  the  trophy  from  their  fellow-students. 
Where  then  is  the  justice  to  heap  honors  and  emoluments  upon 
those  to  whom  nature  has  already  been  most  lavish  ?  There  may 
be  in  the  class  students  of  far  more  industry,  ambition  and  faith- 
fulness, but  the  prize  eludes  their  grasp.  Faithfulness  is  what 
is  commended  by  the  Great  Teacher,  but  in  this  case  native  intel- 
lect, previous  training,  or  some  other  accidental  qualification  sup- 
plants it.     Faithfulness  for  the  most  part  is  ignored. 


Never  lose  your  patience  when  parents  unreasonably  interfere 
with  your  plans. 
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ONCE  IN  AWHILE. 


Ask  your  advanced  grammar  class  to  write  correctly  five  sim- 
ple declarative  sentences,  consisting  of  but  two  words  only,  a 
noun  and  a  verb. 

Require  them  to  change  the  declarative  sentences  to  interroga- 
tive sentences — that  is,  make  each  sentence  ask  a  question. 

Change  papers.  Mark  mistakes  in  capitals  and  punctuation, 
and  you  will  usually  be  surprised  to  learn  that  your  advanced 
pupils  have  made  mistakes  even  in  this  simple  exercise.  Let 
them  try  again  at  some  future  time,  and  change  the  sentences  to 
exclamatory  sentences.  Of  course  your  pupils  have  long  ago 
learned  that  a  sentence  should  begin  with  a  capital  and  end  with 
a  period,  interrogation  or  exclamation  point.  Such  exercises  will 
test  their-  abilities  to  use  what  they  have  learned.  It  will  also 
convince  you  that  but  few  things  are  learned  too  tvell.  The 
pupils  need  practice  in  doing;  and  only  by  doing  will  they  learn 
how  it  ought  to  be  done. — Exchange. 


Whoever  invented  the  spelling-book  ought  to  have  a  monu- 
ment, and  this  monument  ought  to  be  built  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  out  of  all  the  spelling-books  in  the  land;  then  it 
ought  to  be  set  on  fire.  The  blazing  mass  would  yield  more 
light  to  the  world  than  ever  the  spelling-books  have  in  the 
school-room. — F,   W.  Parker. 


Business  men  often  meet  and  consult.  They  have  exchanges, 
boards  of  trade,  hold  fairs,  etc.  Teachers  who  do  not  pursue  a 
similiar  line  of  conduct  have  themselves  to  blame  when  they 
fail. 
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OUR  COMMENCEMENTS. 

Selma  Academy,  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  Principal.  Enroll- 
ment 77.     Commencement  June  13th. 

LouisburGt  Male  Academy,  Mr.  B.  W.  Ray,  Principal. 
Enrollment  30.     Commencement  May  27th. 

Wakefield  Academy,  Rev  O.  L.  Stringfield,  Principal. 
Enrollment  102.     Closing  exercises  on  June  6th. 

Judson  College,  at  Henderson ville,  Rev.  J.  B.  Boone,  Presi- 
dent.    Enrollment  135.     Commencement  June  20th. 

Bennett  Seminary,  Greensboro,  Rev.  W.  F.  Steele,  Prin- 
cipal.    Enrollment  164.     Commencement  June  1st  to  5th. 

Love's  Creek  Academy,  St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  H.  H.  Siler, 
Principal.     Enrollment  52.     Closing  exercises  May  15th. 

Stanhope  Academy,  Capt.  A.  W.  Bridgers,  Principal. 
Enrollment  40.     Commencement  exercises  on  June  6th. 

Richland  Academy,  Edwards'  Mills,  Mr.  R.  T.  Bonner, 
Principal.     Enrollment  50.     Commencement  July  18th. 

Holly  Springs  Institute,  Wake  county,  Rev.  J.  M. 
WThite,  Principal.     Enrollment  44.     Commencement  May  30th. 

Centennial  Graded  School,  Raleigh,  Prof.  J.  A.  McAl- 
pine,  Principal.  Enrollment  694.  Closing  examinations  May  2d. 

Company  Shops  Academy,  Rev.  J.  W.  Holt,  Principal. 
Enrollment  48.     Closing  exercises  of  declamations,  etc.,  May  29th. 

St.  Augustine  Normal  School,  Raleigh,  Rev.  Jno.  E.  C. 
Smedes,  Principal.  Enrollment  135.  Closing  examinations 
June  1st. 

Taylorsville  Academy,  Mr.  H.  T.  Burke,  Principal.  En- 
rollment 37.  Closing  exercises  May  23d.  Fall  term  begins 
August  4th. 

Raleigh  Male  Academy,  Profs.  J.  J.  Fray  and  Hugh 
Morson,  Principals.  Enrollment  135.  Commencement  June 
5th,  in  Tucker  Hall. 
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Shaw  University  and  Estey  Seminary,  Rev.  H.  M. 
Tapper,  Principal.  Commencement  from  May  18th  to  22d. 
Enrollment  425. 

Laurinburg  High  School,  Mr.  W.  G.  Quakenbush,  Prin- 
cipal. Enrollment  132.  Commencement  June  12th.  Annual 
Address  by  Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell. 

New  Bern  Graded  School,  Prof.  Price  Thomas,  Principal. 
Enrollment  505.  Closes  on  June  6th.  Will  erect  a  new  build- 
ing at  once,  costing  about  $8,000,  besides  the  grounds. 

Davidson  College,  Rev.  A.  D.  Hepburn,  D.  D.  LL.  D., 
President.  Enrollment  125.  Commencement  June  17th  to 
19th.  Address  before  the  Literary  Society  June  17th,  by  E. 
Chambers  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Raleigh.  Annual  Address  19th,  by 
Prof.  Jas.  H.  Carlisle,  of  Wofford  College. 

Horner  School,  at  Oxford,  Prof.  J.  C.  Horner,  Principal. 
Commencement  May  26th.  Annual  Address  by  Hon.  John  N. 
Staples,  of  Greensboro. 

Cary  High  School,  Messrs.  L.  R.  Crocker  and  W.  B.  Bag- 
well, Principals.  Enrollment  70.  Commencement  May  30th. 
Annual  Address  by  W.  J.  Peele,  Esq.,  of  Raleigh. 

High  Point  Graded  School,  Prof.  W.  A.  Blair,  Princi- 
pal. Enrollment  162.  Commencement  June  10th.  Annual 
Address  by  James  W.  Reid,  Esq.,  of  Wentworth. 

Anson  Institute,  Wadesboro,  Prof.  D.  A.  McGregor,  Prin- 
cipal. Enrollment  91.  Commencement  May  23d.  Annual 
Address  by  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Atkinson,  of  Charlotte. 

Scotia  Seminary,  Concord,  Rev.  Luke  Borland,  President. 
Enrollment  242.  Commencement  May  2d  and  June  24th. 
Annual  Sermon  and  Address  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan,  of  Scranton, 
Penn. 

Kinston  College,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
Enrollment  162.  Commencement  June  2d  to  5th.  Annual 
Address  by  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  Editor  of   Wilmington  Star. 
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Colored  Normal  School  at  Fayetteville,  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith, 
Principal.  Enrollment  114.  Commencement  June  20th.  Ser- 
mon by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  W.  Hood.  Address  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Lea,  of 
Raleigh. 

LaGrange  Collegiate  Institute,  Prof.  H.  H.  Williams, 
Principal.  Enrollment  125.  Commencement  May  29th  and 
30th.  Annual  Address  by  Walter  H.  Page,  Esq.,  Editor  of  State 
Chronicle, 

King's  Mountain  High  School,  Prof.  W.  T.  R.  Bell, 
Principal.  Commencement  June  12th.  Annual  Address  by  Jno. 
S.  Long,  Esq.,  of  New  Bern.  Enrollment  this  term  168,  represent- 
ing five  States,  and  sixty  counties  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Fork  Church  Academy,  Mr.  J.  T.  Alderman,  Principal. 
Enrollment  49.  Commencement  May  22d.  Annual  Sermon  by 
Rev.  O.  F.  Gregory  of  Charlotte.  Annual  Address  by  Hon.  J. 
A.  Williamson. 

Morrisville  Institute,  Prof.  Silas  E.  Warren,  Principal. 
Commencement  May  1 4th  and  1 5th.  Address  to  Literary  Society 
by  Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat,  and  the  Commencement  Address  by  Maj. 
Robert  Bingham. 

Charlotte  Female  Institute,  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Atkinson, 
Principal.  Enrollment  150  pupils.  Commencement  June  10th 
and  11th.  Annual  Sermon  and  Address  by  Rev.  Wm.  Adams, 
of  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Concordia  College,  Conover,  Rev.  P.  C.  Henkel,  D.  D., 
President.  Enrollment  143.  Commencement  May  21st,  22d 
and  23d.  Annual  Address  May  23d,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Davis, 
D.  D.,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 

Wake  Forest  College.  Enrollment  161.  Commence- 
ment June  9th  to  12th.  Alumni  Address  on  10th,  by  Rev. 
Lansing  Burrows,  D.  D.,  of  Augusta,  Ga.  Annual  Address 
on  11th,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Sermon  on  11th,  at  8  P.  m.,  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Stakely,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Peace  Institute,  Raleigh,  Rev.  R.  Burwell  &  Son  Princi- 
pals. Enrollment  220.  Sermon  before  the  Graduating  Class 
Sunday,  June  1st.  Commencement  exercises  Monday,  June  2d. 
Annual  Concert  Tuesday,  June  3d. 

Yadkin  College,  Prof.  R.  H.  Wills,  President.  Enroll- 
ment 57.  Commencement  May  28th  and  29th.  Annual  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  D.  D.,  of  Winston.  Annual  Address 
by  J.  M.  Leach,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Lexington. 

Graham  Normal  College,  Rev.  W.  8.  Long,  President. 
Enrollment  96.  Commencement  May  30th.  Annual  Sermon 
by  Rev.  M.  M.  Marshall,  D.  D.,  of  Raleigh.  Annual  Address 
by  G.  S.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  of  Asheboro. 

Moravian  Falls  Academy,  Rev.  G.  W.  Greene,  Princi- 
pal. Enrollment  120.  Commencement  May  22d.  Annual 
Sermon  May  21st,  by  the  Principal.  Annual  Address  by  Hon. 
Jno.  C.  Scarborough,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Trinity  College,  Rev.  M.  L.  Wood,  President.  Enroll- 
ment 103,  including  20  Cherokee  Indians.  Commencement 
June  12th.  Annual  Sermon  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  D.  D. 
Annual  Address  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Mangum,  D.  D.,  on  June  11th. 

St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  Rev.  Bennett  Smedes,  Princi- 
pal. Enrollment  150.  Commencement  June  11th  and  12th. 
Annual  Concert  11th,  at  8  p.  m.  Commencement  exercises  12th. 
Sermon  to  the  Graduating  Class  by  Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  B.  Lyman, 
D.  D. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Profs.  J.  Allen  and  M.  H.  Holt, 
Principals.  Enrollment  240.  Commencement  25th,  26th  and 
27th  of  May.  Annual  Sermon  May  25th,  by  Rev.  Dr.  F.  H. 
Johnston,  of  Winston.  Annual  Address  before  the  Literary 
Societies  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  A.  Goodwin,  of  Danville,  Va. 

Uniyersity  of  Xorth  Carolina,  Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle, 
LL.  D.,  President.  Enrollment  2Q9.  Commencement  June 
4th  and  5th.  Annual  Sermon  on  June  4th,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Hawthorne,  of  Richmond.     Annual   Address  by  Hon.  Henry 
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Wattersou,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Addresses  by  Literary  Societies 
on  the  4th,  at  8  P.  M.  Graduating  Class  will  speak  on  the  oth. 
The  Commencement  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  new  Memorial 
Hall,  the  grandest  auditorium  in  the  South. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

BY    REV.    J.    M.    WHITE,    PRINCIPAL    HOLEY    SPRINSS    INSTITUTE. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  study  in  the  whole  curriculum 
of  our  academies  and  primary  schools  more  difficult  to  teach  suc- 
cessfully than  English  Grammar.  In  no  other  study  are  the 
masses  of  patrons  so  completely  "humbugged"  by  incompetent 
teachers  as  in  this.  Twenty-five  years  in  the  school-room  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  these  statements. 

Excuse  a  few  suggestions  on 

HOW    TO    TEACH    IT. 

The  pupil,  to  begin  with,  should  be  able  to  read  with  ease,  and 
read  intelligibly,  before  he  begins  grammar.  For,  to  commit  to 
memory  rules  and  paragraphs  is  not  enough  in  this  study — for 
it  deals  mainly  with  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  if  he  cannot  grasp 
these,  though  he  may  repeat  verbatim  the  whole  book — yet  he 
makes  no  real  progress  in  grammar. 

In  this  branch,  especially,  I  pity  the  student  whose  teacher 
follows,  or  tries  to  follow  strictly,  any  one  text-book.  I  would 
teach  the  pupil  the  nature  and  use  of  words — to  determine  what 
"Part  of  Speech"  any  word  is  by  its  use — its  function. 

To  illustrate:  You  see  a  man  in  a  shop — at  a  forge  heating 
iron  and  shaping  it  "red  hot"  on  an  anvil,  etc.,  etc.  What  do 
you  call  him  ? 

A  blacksmith. 

How  do  you  know?     By  what  he  does. 
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Exactly  so  with  men  in  the  various  pursuits  of  life. 

But  again  :  You  saw  that  same  man  yesterday  with  saws, 
planes,  hammers,  etc.,  building  a  house — what  was  he  then? 

A  carpenter. 

How  do  you  tell  ? 

By  what  he  was  doing. 

So  we  determine  the  class  to  which  a  word  belongs,  by  what  it 
does — its  office.  We  often  find  one  word  thus  changing  its  class — 
as  it  is  made  to  perform  different  offices.  From  words  I  go  to 
phrases,  from  phrases  to  simple  propositions  or  simple  sentences; 
then  to  compound  and  complex,  in  order. 

With  a  class  wide  awake  (and  it  may  be  kept  so)  this  is  a 
short  course — much  shorter  and  much  better  than  following  the 
windiugs  and  details  (not  essential  yet)  of  our  text-books.  Thus, 
far  the  student  has  learned  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of 
sentences,  and  point  out  promptly  the  essential  parts — the  indefi- 
nite thought — ^of  every  proposition.  He  has  the  frame-work, 
and  now  with  ease  can  fill  in  with  the  various  modifiers,  deter- 
mining the  character  of  each  by  what  it  does ;  whether  it  be  a 
word,  phrase,  or  clause.  "Well,  what  about  diagrams?"  Dia- 
grams, like  many  other  good  things,  suffer  a  deal  of  abuse. 
Properly  constructed,  they  are  excellent  aids.  A  diagram,  proper, 
is  a  picture  of  the  relation  of  words  or  elements,  in  a  sentence. 
The  rank  of  each  word,  &c,  should  be  indicated  by  its  position 
in  the  diagram,  whether  it  he  principle  or  subordinate,  as  an  ele- 
meut.  In  music  the  "notes"  are  written  on  the  lines  or  spaces 
of  the  staff  to  indicate  the  relative  "pitch."  In  grammer,  a  dia- 
gram should  serve  the  same  purpose. 

But  most  of  our  popular  text-books  confuse  the  mind  of 
the  learner  by  placing  dependent  elements  (all  modifiers  are 
dependent)  on  "supports"  above  the  principal  parts,  or  on  the 
same  horizontal  line  with  them.  This  is  great  confusion  to  stu- 
dents. 

I  never  require  a  student  to  diagram  a  dozen  sentences,  similar 
in  all  essential  points,  and  in  the  same  lesson.  I  select  a  few,  in 
passing,  of  different  characters,  and  thus  avoid  a  waste  of  time. 
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Allow  me  to  say,  finally,  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  a  grammar 
not  written  in  "a  tonuge  unknown"  to  the  average  "beginner." 
In  this  respect,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  "Smith's 
Gram  mar "(!!)  with  all  its  errors,  comes  nearer  my  idea  in  style 
of  expression  than  any  Other  I  know.  Can't  we  have  a  gram- 
mar as  simple  as  this,  without  its  faults? 

Now  for  a  pelting  because  I  said  "  Smith."  Well,  if  it  must, 
it — but  enough  now. 


ANOTHER  TEST. 


We  give  below  a  little  question  in  arithmetic  involving- 
some  principles  of  partnership.  Write  the  example  on  the 
blackboard  and  send  us  the  names  of  each  one  of  your  pupils 
who  will  give  a  correct  solution  within  ten  minutes  after  the 
question  is  submitted  to  the  class: 

John  owns  three-eighths  of  a  water-melon,  and  Henry  owns 
five-eighths.  William  gives  eight  cents  to  share  equally  with 
them  in  eating  the  melon.  What  part  of  the  eight  cents  belongs 
to  each  of  the  two  boys,  John  and  Henry? 

SUCCESSFUL    SPELLERS. 

The  words  for  spelling  in  March  number  of  the  Teacher  were 
correctly  spelled  by,  quite  a  number  of  our  boys  and  girls,  and 
below  is  given  a  list  of  their  names: 

Wallace  Hill  Guilford,  Ella  Ophelia  Langston  and  Elizabeth 
Inez  Guilford,  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Bonner's  school,  Edward's  Mill; 
V.  W.  Sugg  and  Minnie  S.  Grimsley,  of  Miss  Sallie  Grimsley's 
school,  Snow  Hill;  Bessie  McDowell,  Mary  Harris,  Alice  Sim- 
mons, Etta  Simmons,  D.  Eva  Fowler  and  May  Henson,  of  Miss 
L.  C.  Kelley's  school,  Island  Ford ;  Katie  Royall  and  Hattie 
Page,  of  Rev.  Isham  Royal  Ps  school,  Huntley;  Lillie  Starke, 
Alma  Porter,  Susie  Womble,  Miriam  Sea  well,  Pollie  Shell  um, 
Worth  Bagley,   Lillie   Lawrence,   Thos.   C.   Dunn,  Reuben   C. 
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Haywood,  Hunter  Lawrence,  Belle  W.  Bagley  and  Nellie  G. 
No  well,  of  Miss  Jean  Gales'  class,  Centennial  Graded  school; 
Laura  C.  Deming,  Emma  T.  Deming,  May  Deming,  Willie 
Deming,  Maud  Hodgkin,  Rosa  V.  Taylor  and  Roberta  Best,  of 
Miss  Minnie  L.  Best's  school,  Washington,  D.  C;  Alfred  S.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Mr.  R.  L.  Lovell's  school,  Whiteville ;  Lula  Turner, 
of  Miss  Belle  Worthy's  school,  at  Cameron  ;  Cattie  C.  Elmore, 
Jennie  Williams,  Jauie  O.  Thompson,  Jimmie  G.  Elmore,  Lena 
E.  Williams,  Robert  M.  Williams  and  Hiram  Williams,  of  Miss 
L.  Frank  Houston's  school,  at  Mr.  Olive. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  COUNTIES. 

GLEANED    FROM    LETTERS    OF    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Davidson. — I  see  in  the  columns  of  The  North  Carolina 
Teacher  you. report  a  great  many  schools  for  a  certain  town  or 
a  county;  but  I  wish  to  say,  from  experience,  that  this  is  rather 
to  be  lamented  than  praised. 

Davidson  county  has  ninety- four  white  and  twenty-five  colored 
districts.  I  have  examined  seventy-six  white  and  thirty-two 
colored  teachers  since  last  September. 

My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  the  Commissioners  is,  to  make 
larger  districts,  and  so,  fewer  of  them.  The  schools,  I  think,  aver- 
aged about  three  months  this  winter,  but  with  reasonably  large 
districts  they  might  have  run  four  much  easier,  and  paid  the 
teachers  better,  too.  Besides  the  free  schools  there  are  four  flour- 
ishing academies,  one  college,  and  a  female  institute  in  the  county. 
There  are  three  prosperous  schools  in  town  that  ought,  by  all 
means,  to  be  consolidated  into  a  graded  school.  Too  many  schools, 
and  not  enough  of  the  proper  stamp,  seems  to  be  an  approaching 
bane. 

Sampson. — There  are  several  schools  in  this  county  of  a  high 
order.    Beginning  at  Clinton,  the  county-seat,  we  find  two  excellent 
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schools  there;  the  Clinton  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Stal lings  and  Cooper,  and  the  Clinton  High  School, 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Phillips.  Both  of  these 
schools  are  of  a  high  order  and  are  doing  an  excellent  work. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  schools  of  Rev.  Wm.  Bland,  at 
Mingo  Academy;  of  Mortimer  Jones,  at  Spring  Hill  Academy; 
of  Mrs.  Flora  J.  Wise,  at  Newton  Grove;  of  J.  J.  Huggins,  at 
Eliot  Academy ;  of  Miss  Kate  Davis,  at  Woodland  Academy ; 
of  W.  M.  Shaw,  at  HarrelPs  Store;  of  L.  M.  Curtis,  at  Her- 
ringsville.  The  School  at  Huntley,  Salem  High  School,  con- 
ducted by  Isham  Royall  and  his  daughter,  Ella  J.  Royall,  has 
been  in  existence  ever  since  January,  1875.  There  is  connected 
with  this  a  literary  society,  which  has  done  much  towards  improv- 
ing the  young  men  of  this  community,  as  well  as  those  attending 
from  a  distance.  The  members  of  this  society  have  accumulated 
a  valuable  library,  worth  $150  or  more.  They  have  also  just 
completed  a  fine  hall  in  which  to  hold  their  regular  meetings, 
the  society  and  the  Masons  uniting  in  building  the  same  house — 
the  society  paying  for  the  lower  story  and  the  Masons  the  upper 
one — I  suppose  that  they  will  have  a  grand  celebration  soon. 

Besides  the  schools  named  above,  there  are  several  other  acade- 
mies unoccupied.  All  of  these  are  private  schools.  In  my  next 
I  will  tell  you  something  of  the  sixty- seven  public  schools  for 
whites,  and  the  forty-four  for  colored. 


OUR  NORTH  CAROLINA  CMAUT1UQUS. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  that  the 
delightful  Chautauqua  meeting  in  the  mountains  is  no  longer  a 
mere  proposition,  but  is  now  a  certainty,  with  all  arrangements 
perfected  for  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  sojourn  among  the  pic- 
turesque scenes  of  our  noted  "  Land  of  the  Sky." 

After  consultation  with  some  of  the  prominent  teachers,  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  make  some  slight  changes  in  time,  so  that 
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all  who  attend  the  Chautauqua  may  be  enabled  to  also  receive 
the  benefit  of  some  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  The  pro- 
gramme will  therefore  be  about  as  follows:  The  entire  party  will 
leave  Raleigh  on  June  16th,  tickets  good  for  thirty  days;  the 
Chautauqua  meeting  will  be  held  at  Waynesville  White  Sulphur 
Springs  for  two  weeks;  the  time  will  be  occupied  by  lectures, 
and  discussions  upon  educational  matters,  the  hours  being  pleas- 
antly interspersed  with  music,  games,  mountain  excursions  and 
fishing  trips.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  all  teachers  to  spend  the  remaining  two  weeks  at  the 
Franklin  Normal  School  or  return  to  the  Normal  School  at  New- 
ton, Wilson,  Elizabeth  City  or  Chapel  Hill. 

OBJECTS    OF    THE    CHAUTAUQUA. 

1st.  To  enable  our  teachers  from  the  east  and  from  the  west  to 
meet  each  other  in  pleasant  consultation  upon  their  work. 

2d.  To  renew  the  health  and  strength  of  all  our  teachers  just 
after  the  exhausting  labors  of  a  school  term,  so  as  to  prepare  both 
mind  and  body  for  successful  and  beneficial  wrork  at  the  Normal 
schools. 

3d.  That  the  eastern  teachers  may  see  the  marvelous  beauties 
of  our  mountain  country  and  the  spleudid  system  of  internal 
improvements  which  the  past  few  years  have  developed,  in  order 
that  we  may  greater  appreciate  our  noble  State,  and  awaken  in 
the  minds  of  our  pupils  a  higher  feeling  of  State  pride. 

EXPENSES    OF    THE    TRIP. 

The  round  trip  ticket  from  Raleigh  to  Waynesville  and  return 
will  be  only  §10.70,  from  Goldsboro  $12.00,  Durham  $10.00, 
Greensboro  $9.00,  Salisbury  $7.00.  All  the  railroads  in  the 
State  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  every  educational  enter- 
prise and  will  make  special  rates  for  teachers  along  each  line. 
Rates  of  board  in  Waynesville  will  be  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per 
week;  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  (just  half  a  mile  from  the 
town),  the  rate  will  be  $6.00  per  week.  These  are  very  liberal 
reductions  from  regular  rates,  and  are  made  as  a  special  favor  to 
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the  teachers  and  their  friends.  All  who  desire  to  attend  the 
meeting  are  requested  to  send  their  names  at  once  to  the  editor 
of  The  Teacher,  in  order  that  proper  arrangements  may  he 
made  for  their  comfort. 

THE    PEACE    OF   MEETING. 

Waynesville  is  a  most  delightful  little  town,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  Balsam  Mountains.  It  is  nearly  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  grand 
and  picturesque  scenery  of  imposing  mountains  clad  in  rich 
foliage,  great  forests,  beautiful  valleys  and  mountain  streams. 
This  attractive  little  town  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Duck- 
town  Branch  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  is, 
therefore,  easy  of  access  to  all  the  State.  The  people  are  very 
hospitable,  and  their  houses  will  be  thrown  wide  open  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  and  all  other  persons  interested  in  progres- 
sive education. 

The  Haywood  White  Sulphur  Springs,  one  the  most  enchant- 
ing and  healthful  spots  in  all  our  lovely  mountain  country,  is 
within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  Waynesville,  and  the  spacious 
grounds  and  buildings  afford  ample  accommodations  for  all  our 
meetings  and  exercises. 

Everybody  in  the  State  wants  to  see  our  grand  mountain 
country,  whose  magnificent  scenery  is  beyond  all  description, 
vieing  in  loveliness  with  that  of  any  other  country  on1  earth ; 
whose  pure  water  and  health-giving  atmosphere  so  quickly  restore 
the  tired  teacher  to  vigorous  health,  new  life  and  renewed  energy. 
This  is  indeed  a  "land  among  the  clouds,"  and  every  North  Caro- 
linian is  proud  of  our  wonderful  possessions,  and  is  anxious  to 
visit  this  delightful  land  which  attracts  by  its  native  loveliness 
the  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  want  to  give  the  pupils  in  our  schools  some  idea  of  the 
State's  gigantic  system  of  internal  improvements,  as  seen  in  the 
completion  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Ducktown  Branch.  The  ride  on  the  cars  across 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  reveals  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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feats  of  engineering  skill  on  earth,  and  always  excites  to  the 
highest  pitch  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  visitors.  As  the 
train  climbs  up  and  winds  around  those  great  mountains,  rising 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  to  each  mile  traveled,  often  shooting 
through  a  dark  and  rocky  tunnel  and  over  the  steepest  of  trestles, 
the  grandeur  of  the  view  far  exceeds  the  conceptions  of  the  most 
brilliant  imagination.  This  opportunity  of  visiting  the  moun- 
tains is  unusually  pleasant,  as  the  trip  is  made  at  the  very  choicest 
season  of  the  year,  and  under  the  most  delightful  circumstances. 
The  mountains  will  be  clothed  in  their  richest  foliage  of  full- 
leaf  growth,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  valleys  will  be  at  its  height. 
The  indications  are,  that  a  large  number  of  our  teachers  and 
friends  will  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  of  this  visit,  the 
delights  of  which  will   long  linger  in  our  memories. 


A  knowledge  of  history  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
all  the  varied  affairs  of  life.  For  the  purposes  of  moral  instruc- 
tion its  claims  are  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  any  other 
branch  of  learning.  Xo  better  opportunity  of  awakening  vir- 
tuous feelings  can  occur  to  the  teacher  than  is  presented  in  the 
study  of  history,  and  it  is  nowise  out  of  place  to  urge  here 
that  judicious  advantage  be  taken  of  it.  Moral  examples  have 
more  influence  upon  the  young  than  moral  precepts.  The  heart 
is  more  easily  moved  to  virtue  by  incidental  than  by  direct 
teaching;  and  the  faithful  teacher  will  not  fail  to  improve  the 
occasions  which  so  frequently  occur  in  reciting  lessons  in  history 
by  planting  moral  seeds  in  the  open  hearts  about  him,  well 
knowing  that  they  will  germinate  and  eventually  produce  rich 
fruit.  Xo  study  is  so  useful  in  the  formation  of  character  as 
history.  In  its  study  pupils  see  life.  Great  deeds  are  done  by 
beings  like  themselves,  and  they  cannot  resist  the.  desire  to  do 
like  deeds. —  Wickersham. 
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JULIUS  1,  TOMLINSON,  M.  R. 

Julius  Lines  Tomlinsou  was  born  in  Randolph  county,  North 
Carolina,  of  parents  who  were  prominent  members  of  the  Society 
of  Orthodox  Friends,  of  which  faith  he  is  a  staunch  adherent.  His 
first  collegiate  instruction  was  received  at  Trinity  College,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  and  graduated  with  high  honors  and 
class  distinction  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old ;  and  the 
following  year  he  spent  at  a  northern  college,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  senior  studies,  he  took  a  special  course  in  German 
and  physics,  on  which   he  afterwards  received  a  Master's  degree. 

A  teacher  by  instinct  and  by  deliberate  choice  from  boyhood, 
he  was  early  trained  in  the  honorable  calling  in  which  he  is  now 
a  shining  light,  beginning  his  life-work  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  at  seventeen  having  charge  of  a  large  and  successful  private 
school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Before  the  close  of  his 
last  college  year  he  was  strongly  recommended  for  and  elected  to 
a  position  in  Santa  Barbara  College,  in  California,  to  the  head- 
ship of  which  he  was  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve 
months.  During  the  third  year  of  his  labors  on  the  Pacific 
coast  he  was  called  home  by  the  last  illness  of  his  mother;  and 
in  the  summer  of  that  year,  1876,  was  offered  and  accepted  a 
desirable  position  in  a  large  private  academy  in  Baltimore. 
Here  he  remained  for  five  years,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  instruction  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in 
which  he  took  a  teacher's  course,  and  several  other  courses  of 
lectures,  on  various  subjects. 

The  summers  of  these  years,  with  one  exception,  were  spent 
in  Normal  school  work  in  North  Carolina,  he  being  one  of  the 
principal  organizers  of  the  first  Normal  at  Chapel  Hill.  The 
one  summer  not  thus  devoted,  that  of  1878,  was  spent  in  Europe, 
mostly  in  Germany,  where  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  sys- 
tems of  instruction,  ever  keeping  before  him  the  mission  of  his 
life,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  to  be  discharged. 
In  the  year  1881   he  was  invited  to  organize,  ab  initio,  a  system 
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of  graded  schools  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  become  its  head;  and 
his  eminent  success  here  is  a  matter  of  history  and  testified  to 
in  strong  terms  by  Dr.  Mayo  of  Boston,  one  of  the  highest 
educational  authorities  in  New  England,  who  visited  the  schools 
and  published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  very  emphatic 
terms  of  commendation. 

During  the  summer  of  1882-'83,  he  was  invested  with  full 
powers  as  to  the  organization  and  management  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal at  Wilson,  and  the  success  which  has  ever  crowned  his  work 
was  soon  manifested  in  labors  undertaken  without  any  pecuniary 
reward.  This  Normal  at  once  took  front  rank  in  institutions  of 
the  kind,  and  its  well  known  popularity  and  usefulness  were 
largely  due  to  Prof.  Tomlinson's  self-sacrificing  efforts. 

While  in  the  very  successful  discharge  of  work  at  Wilson,  in 
18S3,  Prof.  Tomlinson  received  flattering  calls  to  high  positions 
in  various  places,  and  among  others,  to  Alabama  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  three  places  in  North  Carolina.  Wisely  preferring  to 
remain  in  and  work  for  his  native  State,  he  decided  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Winston  Commissioners  of  Graded  Schools.  He  left 
Wilson  with  reluctance,  from  considerations  of  health,  desiring 
a  higher  locality;  and  he  is  now  organizing  the  Winston  schools, 
which  are  to  be  white  and  colored,  and  which  the  Commissioners, 
with  Professor  Tomlinson  as  Superintendent,  wish  and  aim  to 
make  equal  to  any  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Professor  Tomlinson  was  elected  to  the  responsible  position  of 
Superintendent  of  the  next  University  Normal  School  to  be  held 
at  Chapel  Hill,  and  was  given  full  authority  to  arrange  the  entire 
details  of  the  work,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  a  new 
impulse  will  be  given  to  this  hitherto  successful  and  useful  enter- 
prize. 

He  has  just  returned  from  a  four  months'  tour  of  inspection 
among  the  schools  of  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  where 
he  visited  all  grades  of  county  and  city  schools,  Industrial  schools 
and  Colleges.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  publish,  as  soon  as 
opportunity  will  permit,  a  paper  on  "Industrial  Training"  in 
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our  schools,  which  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest, 
as  the  subject  is  rapidly  claiming  more  and  more  of  the  attention 
of  our  people. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  and  yet  with  a  varied  experience  in  the 
high  calling,  to  the  forefront  of  which  he  has  rapidly  advanced, 
and  to  which  he  is  devoted,  and  which  he  has  had  in  view  in  all 
his  studies;  cultured,  faithful  and  zealous,  Professor  Tomlinson 
has  apparently  before  him  a  career  of  wide  usefulness  in  a  field 
where  such  laborers  are  greatly  needed. 

[The  following  admirable  sketch  of  Professor  Tomlinson's 
work  in  the  State  has  been  kindly  furnished  us  by  Rev.  Alex- 
ander L.  Phillips,  Principal  of  Clinton  High  School.] 

THE    RESULTS   OF    HIS    WORK. 

When  Professor  Tomlinson  went  to  Wilson  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  graded  school  had  to  be  laid.  The  citizens  of  the  town 
knew  nothing  of  the  working  of  such  a  school,  and  must  needs 
be  educated.  The  trustees  of  the  school  were  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  means.  They  gave  the  supreme  control  of  the  under- 
taking into  Professor  Tomlinson's  hands.  The  wonderful  results 
of  this  action  show  its  wisdom.  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
Bern  Journal  writes  from  Wilson:  "The  graded  school  at  this 
place  is  considered  a  sine  qua  non,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that 
since  its  establishment  [two  years  previous],  and  by  means  thereof, 
the  value  of  property  has  increased  more  than  thirty  per  cent., 
and  houses  to  rent  are  not  now  to  be  found.  ***** 
What  do  you  think!  Over  eight  thousand  visits  were  paid  the 
different  departments  of  the  Wilson  Graded  School  during  nine 
months  last  year.  It  was  a  place  to  take  friends  from  abroad, 
for  these  visitors  represented  thirty-five  counties."  Enthusiasm 
was  awakened  in  teachers,  pupils  and  parents.  Such  an  educa- 
tional reformation  within  so  short  a  time  is  rarely  witnessed. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  Professor  Tomlinson  was  the  author  and 
leader  of  the  movement.  Appreciating  his  great  worth,  the 
Board  of  Managers  elected  him  Superintendent  of  the  Wilson 
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State  Normal  School.  Calmly,  intelligently,  persistently  he  set 
to  work  to  inspire  new  vigor  in  this  work.  Having  formed  his 
plans,  he  sought  instructors  whom  he  thought  most  fit  to  assist 
him  in  executing  them.  He  worked  day  and  night  through  the 
first  session  of  his  management  without  one  cent  of  compensa- 
tion. More  than  this;  he  paid  from  his  own  pocket  over  a 
hundred  dollars  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  school  in 
order  that  his  purposes  might  be  accomplished.  The  enthusiasm 
of  all  connected  with  this  session  of  the  school  was  indeed  great. 

During  the  summer  of  1883  he  was  again  in  charge  of  this 
Xormal  school.  Guided  by  the  experience  of  the  preceding 
summer,  he  drew  up  a  programme  which  yielded  most  practical 
results  to  all  concerned.  The  work  was  so  admirably  arranged 
that  neither  instructors  nor  pupils  became  tired.  No  detail,  how- 
ever trifling,  escaped  his  attention,  adding  a  little  here,  cutting 
off  a  little  there,  varying  the  daily  exercises  with  music  and 
calisthenics,  and  awakening  and  sustaining  enthusiasm  on  all 
sides.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  Normal  school  ever  held 
in  the  State  was  more  productive  of  lasting  good  to  all  the  pupils 
than  was  the  Wilson  Normal  School  of  1883.  It  was  all  planned 
and  executed  under  his  direction. 

The  whole  State  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Tomlinson  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Univer- 
sity Normal  School  for  the  coming  summer.  Among  the  young 
and  vigorous  forces  at  work  in  the  State,  forming  and  reforming 
our  educational  system,  this  school  is  prominent.  It  has  already 
begun  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  State. 
It  is  peculiarly  a  North  Carolina  institution  for  North  Carolina 
teachers  who  train  North  Carolina  children.  Professor  Tomlin- 
son is  a  thorough  North  Carolinian,  full  of  love  for  his  State,  and 
imbued  with  strong  faith  in  the  early  development  of  her  great 
resources.  He  knows  the  wants  and  wishes  of  our  teachers,  and 
his  past  experience  will  show  him  how  they  may  be  satisfied.  If 
careful,  intelligent  plans,  energetic,  enthusiastic  execution  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  to  be  supplied  can  accomplish 
anything,  the  University  Normal  School  of  1884  will  surpass  its 
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former  excellent  predecessors;  for  Professor  Tomlinson  plans 
deliberately,  organizes  thoroughly,  manages  ably,  and  succeeds 
eminently  as  an  organizer  and  instructor  of  children  and  teachers. 
Such  is  the  confidence  imposed  in  him  by  teachers,  that  sixty  of 
them  have  applied  for  positions  in  the  Winston  Graded  Schools. 
They  are  from  four  different  States,  and  some  of  them  offer  their 
services  gratis  for  the  sake  of  being  trained  by  him. 

Professor  Tomlinson  does  not  admit  that  teachers  are  born 
such,  but  strongly  intimates  that  if  they  are,  many  need  to  be 
"born  again."  He  says  that  "Nothing  brings  about  regenera- 
tion so  readily  as  work,  work.  Success  begets  genius,  and  suc- 
cess itself  is  begotten  through  dint  of  good,  honest,  conscientious, 
well-directed,  hard  work  and  invincible  determination  to  succeed. 
This  is  genius."  Urged,  on  by  these  convictions,  he  has  become 
a  diligent  student.  The  result  of  his  hard  study  is  that  he  is 
thoroughly  progressive,  "holding  to  whatever  is  good  of  the  old 
and  adopting  whatever  is  best  of  the  new,  discarding  nothing 
because  it  is  old  and  adopting  nothing  because  it  is  new."  He 
may  be  called  a  practical  utilitarian,  for  his  knowledge  is  acquired 
only  to  be  used  in  producing  practical  results. 

The  secret  of  his  success  may  be  best  given  in  his  own  words: 
"The  thorough  perfecting  of  plans  and  careful  working  up  of 
details." 

Professor  Tomlinson's  modesty,  gentleness,  purity  of  life  and 
of  language,  faithfulness,  cheering  words,  and  warm  heart  have 
endeared  him  to  many  friends  throughout  the  State. 


Let  one  object  of  the  teacher  be  to  cultivate  in  pupils  a 
desire  for  collateral  historical  reading.  Whether  or  not  the 
pupils  master  the  lessons  assigned  each  day  is  not  in  the  long 
run  so  important  as  that  they  form  or  acquire  a  taste  for  the 
reading;  of  histories. — Hunter. 
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THE  SUMMER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  held  a  meeting  on  the  15th 
inst.  and  located  the  Normal  Schools  for  this  summer  at  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Chapel  Hill,  Wilson,  Newton,  Elizabeth  City 
and  Franklin.  Several  petitions  had  been  sent  to  the  Board 
favoring  the  removal  of  the  school  from  Elizabeth  City  to  Eden- 
ton,  and  from  Franklin  to  Waynesville,  but  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  question,  it  was  decided  inexpedient  to  make 
any  change  in  location  this  season. 

Only  little  work  has  vet  been  done  as  to  organization  of  the 
local  boards  and  faculties,  but  we  give  the  list  of  appointments 
a^  far  as  made: 

CHAPEL    HILL. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Tomlinson,  Superintendent;  Prof.  E.  V.  DeGraff, 
of  New  York,  Normal  School  Instructor;  Prof.  A.  L.  Phillips, 
of  Clinton,  Geography;  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  of  Kinston,  Hygiene 
and  Physiology;  Prof.  Eugene  L.  Harris,  of  Raleigh,  Drawing 
and  Penmanship;  Prof.  Hosea  E.  Holt,  of  Boston,  Vocal  Music; 
Mrs.  M.  O.  Humphrey,  of  Goldsboro,  Model  Primary  Class. 

Session  opens  June  1 7th  and  continues  four  weeks. 

NEWTON. 

Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Superintendent.  Prof.  W.  C.  Schaef- 
ner,  of  Kutztown,  Penn.,  will  be  in  attendance  during  the  ses- 
sion.    Opens  June  20th. 

WILSON. 

Rev.  Sylvester  Hassell,  Superintendent.     Opens  June  12th. 

The  only  regular  fund  available  this  season  is  $500,  appropri- 
ated to  each  Normal  School  by  the  State,  but  these  amounts  will 
be  somewhat  increased  by  local  aid.  The  Pea  body  fund  has 
been  withdrawn  from  this  purpose.  Special  efforts  are  being 
put  forth  to  make  the  Normal  Schools  unusually  interesting  and 
effective,  and  every  teacher  in  the  State  ought  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  attend.  The  progressive  teacher  depends- largely  upon 
the  assistance  which  the  Normal  School  extends,  and  feels  that 
he  cannot  do  without  this  aid  if  he  has  any  ambition  to  excel  in 
his  chosen  callins;. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  prominent  educators  of  North  Carolina  have 
been  mentioned  for  the  position  of  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction : 

Hon.  John  C  Scarborough,  the  present  incumbent; 

Capt.  John  E.  Dugger,  Principal  of  Rocky  Mount  Graded 
School ; 

Rev.  J.  F.  Heitman,  of  the  Faculty  of  Trinity  College; 

Prof.  Geo.  R.  McNeill,  Principal  of  Reidsyille  High  School; 

Prof.  J.  L.  Tomlinson,  Superintendent  of  Winston  Graded 
School ; 

Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,"Superintendent  of  Wilmington  Graded 
School ; 

Prof.  A.  Leazer,  Principal  of  Mooresville  Academy; 

Prof.  John  Duckett,  Principal  of  Hamilton  Institute; 

Prof.  D.  Matt.  Thompson,  Principal  of  Lincolnton  High 
School; 

Prof.  N.  C.  English,  late  Principal  of  Goldsboro  Graded 
School ; 

Rev.  R.  L.  Abernathy,  President  of  Rutherford  College; 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  M.  A.,  President  of  Kinston  College; 

Capt.  C.  B.  Denson,  Principal  of  Pittsboro  Scientific  Academy ; 

Prof.  J.  H.  Mills,  Principal  of  Thomasville  Male  School; 

Prof.  J.  J.  Fray,  Principal  of  Raleigh  Male  Academy ; 

Mr.  B.  F.  Grady,  Jr.,  County  Superintendent  Duplin; 

Hon.  A.  H.  Merritt,  of  Pittsboro,  Chatham  county. 


The  sending  of  pupils  from  the  room  with  an  appropriate 
injunction  is  used  with  effect  by  some  teachers.  Especially  is  it 
a  punishment  when  thereby  they  lose  some  exercises  in  which 
thev  are  interested. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

A  college  for  colored  students  is  soon  to  be  built  in  Cabarrus 
county. 

The  colored  Graded  School  of*  New  Bern  has  an  enrollment 
of  about  six  hundred. 

The  colored  teachers  of  Greene  county  propose  to  organize 
a  Teachers'  Association. 

Catawba  College,  we  regret  to  learn,  was  considerably 
damaged  by  a  cyclone  on  March  25th. 

The  faculty  of  the  Morrisville  Institute  issue  a  very  reada- 
ble monthly,  the  Morrisville  Intelligence. 

Salisbury  Graded  School  has  more  than  three  hundred 
pupils,  and  will  have  to  enlarge  its  buildings. 

Stanly  county  boasts  five  excellent  academies,  well  manned 
with  instructors  and  well  patronized  by  the  people. 

The  trustees  of  Catawba  High  School  have  taken  steps 
towards  endowing  the  institution,  and  will  also  enlarge  its  facili- 
ties. 

William  Peace,  a  graduate  of  1800,  aud  founder  of  Peace 
Institute,  is  to  have  a  memorial  tablet  in  Memorial  Hall  at  the 
University. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Moore's  School  History  of  North 
Carolina  is  now  from  the  press,  and  orders  are  being  filled  as 
fast  as  possible. 

The  Howard  Graded  School  for  the  colored  at  Fayette- 
ville,  was  organized  in  1868,  and  has  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pupils  on  its  roll. 

The  State  Normal  School  for  the  colored  at  Fayetteville, 
under  Professor  E.  E.  Smith,  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
pupils,  who  come  from  fifteen  counties. 

The  Plymouth  State  Normal  School  for  the  colored, 
under  Professor  H.  P.  Cheatham,  has  doubled  its  attendance  this 
session,  and  has  pupils  from  twenty  counties. 
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The  Alpha  and  Philosophic  Societies  are  publishing  a 
neat  little  quarterly,  representative  of  their  progressive  institution, 
under  the  title  of  the  Literary  Reflector.  We  wish  the  publica- 
tion success. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Crosby,  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tional Association,  gives  notice  that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  all 
who  desire  to  engage  colored  teachers  for  public  schools.  His 
post-office  address  is  Raleigh. 

That  noble  institution,  St.  Mary's,  is  to  have  a  new  art 
building  and  gymnasium  completed  by  the  approaching  Com- 
mencement. The  announcement  will  give  pleasure  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  alumni  scattered  over  our  State. 

"  I  thought  I  knew  I  knew  it  all, 

But  now  I  must  confess 
The  more  I  know  I  know  I  know, 

I  know  I  know  the  less." 

We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Wallace, 
of  Ardrossan,  Scotland,  which  occurred  on  March  27th.  He 
was  an  eminent  and  beloved  physician,  and  a  warm  friend  of 
education  and  every  other  interest  which  elevated  the  tastes  of 
his  community. 

We  very  much  regret  to  learn  from  the  Rutherford  Enterprise 
that  the  health  of  Dr.  Abernathy,  the  much  loved  President  of 
Rutherford  College,  is  so  broken  down  that  he  will  be  forced  to 
retire  from  active  duty  in  the  college.  He  will  still  retain  the 
presidency  and  give  occasional  instruction. 

Vine  Hill  Academy,  at  Scotland  Neck,  now  numbers  one 
hundred  and  seven  pupils  and  the  faculty  comprises  four  teachers. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Hilliard,  the  Principal,  is  one  of  our  most  progressive 
teachers,  and  his  faithful  efforts,  with  the  valuable  work  of  his 
assistants,  are  "booming"  education  in  his  section. 

We  are  highly  gratified  to  learn  that  we  were  misinformed 
when  we  stated  in  our  last  number  that  the  Fayetteville  Graded 
School   was  about  to  close  for  want  of  funds.     The  Observer 
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says:  "The  Graded  School  is  an  established  institution  among 
ns,  and  has  been  pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  the  best 
graded  school  in  the  State." 

The  Asheville  Citizen  heartily  endorses  the  Chautauqua  at 
Waynesville,  and  says:  "By  the  way,  how  would  it  do  for  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  invest  some  of  the  swamp  land  fund 
into  the  purchase  of  a  nice  location  at  or  near  Waynesville,  erect  a 
nice  chapel,  lecture-room,  cottages,  etc.,  and  establish  annual 
gatherings  of  the  teachers  of  the  State?  In  every  respect,  would 
not  the  money  be  well  spent?     We  throw  out  the  suggestion." 

Prof.  G.  L.  Greeson,  late  of  Alamance,  has  a  model  school 
at  Tyro,  Davidson  county.  He  has  a  large  and  commodious 
school  building,  and  is  assisted  in  the  primary  department  by  his 
accomplished  daughter,  Miss  Minnie  Greeson,  while  the  depart- 
ment of  music  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  G.  L.  Greeson  [nee  Miss 
Stirewalt),  of  Cabarrus.  The  school  now  numbers  more  than 
fifty,  male  and  female,  and  is  steadily  gaining  in  numbers  and 
popularity. 

Now  comes  Durham  to  the  front  on  the  graded  school 
question.  First,  that  public-spirited  citizen,  J.  S.  Carr,  gave  a 
lot  worth  $3,000  for  a  site;  then  the  adjoining  lot  was  purchased, 
and  now  a  $15,000  building  is  to  be  erected.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  were  hardly  twenty  houses  in  the  place,  and  now  it  takes 
$25,000  to  buv  a  lot  and  build  a  school-house  large  enough  to 
accommodate  its  children.  These  Durhamites  smoke  and  encour- 
age others  to  smoke,  but  everything  there  does  not  end  in  smoke. 

Haywood  county  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front.  With 
the  appearance  of  the  "iron  horse"  at  her  county-seat,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  Chautauqua  in  her  midst,  we  hear  of  good  schools 
all  through  her  borders.  Rev.  R.  A.  Sentell,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction,  has  a  good  school  at  Bethel ;  Mrs  Mc- 
Cloud  has  a  prosperous  school  at  Vance's;  Mr.  J.  W.  Long  will 
soon  open  a  school  at  Mountain  Grove,  and  the  Waynesville  News 
says:  "the  citizens  throughout  the  county  are  very  enthusiastic- 
allv  interested  in  education." 
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We  learn  from  the  Charlotte  Democrat  that  the  chair  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Davidson  College  has  been  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Professor  Flemming.  It  is  proposed  to  arrange  for  giv- 
ing a  commercial  and  engineering  course  at  the  college,  so  that 
all  can  be  accommodated  with  such  studies  as  they  may  prefer. 
The  college  is  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  financially  and 
otherwise,  and  the  business  committees  of  the  institution  are 
gratified  with  the  prospects  of  its  future  prosperity.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  an  interesting  commencement  occasion 
in  June  next. 

That  excellent  newspaper,  the  Raleigh  Register,  in  notic- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Moore's  North 
Carolina  School  History,  says:  "The  demand  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing for  this  kind  of  instruction  in  our  schools,  and  it  gives  every 
North  Carolinian  pleasure  to  see  our  children  learning  something 
of  the  deeds  of  our  own  people,  instead  of  giving  their  whole 
study  to  the  exploits  of  New  England.  Messrs.  Alfred  Wil- 
liams &  Co.  are  publishing  Moore's  History,  and  this  house  has 
done  much  in  developing  this  popular  feeling  that  North  Caro- 
lina children  must  be  taught  something  of  their  own  State. 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Co.  now  have  in  preparation  a  new  town- 
ship map  of  North  Carolina,  which  will  be  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able publication  for  school-room  uses,  as  well  as  elsewhere." 


IX  MKMORIAM 


ROSALIE  NEATHERY  HARRELL, 

ONLY  CHILD  OF  JOHN    B.   AND   MAGGIE  S.    NEATHERY. 
WIFE  OF   EUGENE  G.    HARRELL. 


BORN   AT   RALEIGH,  SUNDAY,   JUNE  30,    1861. 

MARRIED,   THURSDAY,   DECEMBER  26,   1878. 

DIED  ON    MONDAY,   APRIL  28,    1884,   AT   1:45   P.    M. 

AGE,   TWENTY-THREE  YEARS. 


AT  THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF    AGE  SHE    MADE  A    PROFESSION    OF    RELIGION,  AND    HER    LIFE  HAS   SINCE 
KEEN     BRIGHTLY     LIGHTED     BY    THE    RAYS   OF   A    JOYOUS    CHRISTIANITY.      *FOR    THE    PAST 
EIGHTEEN  MONTHS  SHE  HAS  BEEN  AN  ACUTE  SUFFERER,  AND  DURING  THAT  TIME  HER 
REMARKABLE  PATIENCE,  FORBEARANCE,  GENTLENESS  AND  TRUSTING  SUBMIS- 
SION TO  GOD'S    WILL,   DREW   ALL    HEARTS   TOWARD    HER    IN    LOVE    AND 
TENDEREST    SYMPATHY.       HER    EARLY    DEATH,  IN    THE  MIDST  OF 
THE  PLEASURES  AND   ANTICIPATIONS   OF   YOUNG   WOMAN- 
HOOD, IS  GREATLY  DEPLORED  BY   A   LARGE  NUMBER 
OF  WARM  FRIENDS  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE. 
SHE    LEAVES     ONE     CHILD,    A     BRIGHT 
LITTLE    BOY,  FOUR  YEARS    OLD. 


Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints."     Psalm  115:16. 


EDITORIAL. 


TRAINED  TESCHERS. 

We  must  have  thoroughly  trained  teachers  for  our  children. 
Would  you  trust  the  treatment  of  a  very  dangerous  illness  in 
your  family  to  any  hut  a  well-trained,  well-read  and  skillful 
physician  ?  Would  you  put  an  important  legal  case  into  the 
hands  of  any  but  a  thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  lawyer? 
You  answer  very  emphatically  "No"  to  these  questions,  and  yet 
you  will  submit  your  own  child  to  some  teacher  who  is  poorly 
educated,  knows  nothing  of  the  principles  of  teaching  and  cares 
still  less,  and  you  will  expect  such  a  teacher  to  properly  train 
your  child,  mentally,  morally  and  physically  !  "Oh,  consistency, 
thou  art  a  jewel !  "  Surely,  if  none  but  an  expert  can  be  your 
doctor  or  lawyer,  it  is  still  more  important  that  none  but  an  ex- 
pert should  undertake  to  cultivate  your  child's  mind  and  heart. 
It  is  time  for  the  patrons  of  our  schools  and  the  parents  of  our 
children  to  arouse  from  their  indifference  to  this  important  mat- 
ter and  demand  of  all  school  committees  throughout  the  land  the 
very  best  of  trained  teachers  for  our  schools.  Teaching  is  one  of 
the  most  complicated  of  the  professions,  and  requires  constant  and 
careful  training  on  the  part  of  its  members  to  attain  proficiency 
and  success.  Our  Legislature  realized  this  fact  when  it  passed 
the  act  establishing  Normal  schools  throughout  the  State,  that 
facilities  might  be  offered  our  teachers  for  properly  preparing 
themselves  for  their  work,  and  our  law-makers  will  yet  show 
their  appreciation  of  training  by  making  the  salaries  of  teachers 
commensurate  with  the  ambition  and  preparation  possessed  by 
the  teacher.  In  other  words,  North  Carolina  will  have  good 
teachers  to  whom  she  will  pay  good  salaries. 
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Thanks  are  returned  for  the  many  excellent  articles  con- 
tributed to  The  Teacher.  Several  interesting  papers  reached 
us  too  late  for  this  issue,  and  they  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 

There  will  be  many  changes  of  location  among  our  teachers 
during  the  summer,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  or' 
all  these  changes  as  soon  as  made.  Send  us  also  for  publica- 
tion any  notes  of  interest  from  your  school-room  concerning  the 
progress  of  your  work. 

We  have  received  some  good  specimens  of  pen  and  ink 
map  drawing,  executed  by  the  following  pupils  in  Mr.  R.  T. 
Bonner's  school  at  Edwards'  Mills:  George  W.  Guilford,  E.  J. 
Edwards,  Laura  E.  Ross,  C.  Weston,  B.  T.  Bonner,  and  from 
three  others  whose  names  are  not  given.  AYe  congratulate  the 
young  people  on  their  good  work. 

This  issue  of  The  Teacher  has  been  considerably  delayed 
from  several  unavoidable  causes.  We  held  the  edition  back 
until  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  on  the  loth 
instant,  in  order  that  we  might  give  our  readers  the  latest  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  Normal  schools.  Your  indulgence  is 
asked  in  this  instance,  and  greater  promptness  is  promised  for 
the  future. 

We  want  an  active  agent  (either  male  or  female)  for  the 
Teacher  at  each  of  the  Normal  schools  and  institutes  this 
summer.  Liberal  commissions  will  be  paid  on  subscriptions 
taken,  and,  judging  from  the  hundreds  of  letters  which  we  have 
received,  most  kindly  and  heartily  endorsing  The  Teacher,  we 
think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  large  number  of 
new  subscribers. 

The  " Educational  Bill"  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now 
before  the  House.  It  has  been  discussed  considerably,  and  in  its 
present  amended  form  it  contains  some  objectional  features  which 
somewhat  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  its  warmest  friends.  The 
bill,  properly  constructed,  can  do  much  for  education  in  the 
South,  but  if  badly  drawn,  it  may  prove  a  very  decided  check 
to  our  educational  enterprises. 
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PERSONAL  MENTION, 


Miss  Mary  Newsy  is  teaching  at  Sanford. 

Miss  Lor  Belches  has  a  good  subscription  school  near  Raleigh. 

M rss  Mary  Woods  is  teaching  at  Winstead  Academy,  Person  county. 

Miss  Mm. lie  B.  Holt  is  teaching  at  Orange  Factory,  in  Orange  county. 

Miss  Lillie  Nicholson,  formerly  of  Oakville,  is  now  teaching  at  Snow 
Hill. 

Miss  Bettie  Brown  is  teaching  a  public  school  at  Beaver  Dam,  Beaufort 
county. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Joyner,  formerly  of  Seven  Springs,  is  teaching  near  La- 
( r range. 

Me.  L.  II.  Ross,  formerly  of  Edward's  Mills,  has  opened  a  school  at  Robe- 
sonville. 

Mr.  S.  Hicks  has  a  growing  school  at  "Weldon,  numbering  over  seventy 
scholars. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Corriher  has  a  flourishing  school  near  Newton  Grove,  Samp- 
son county. 

Miss  Fannie  Spruill's  school  in  Tyrrell  county  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
her  patrons. 

Miss  Mamie  Forney,  of  Morganton,  has  charge  of  a  school  near  Ruther- 
ford College. 

Miss  Leugenia  Batchelor,  of  Wake,  is  teaching  at  Fair  View,  Bun- 
combe county. 

Miss  Adelia  L.  Ballance,  of  Charlotte,  has  assumed  the  duties  of  Matron 
in  Judson  College. 

Mr.  Ed.  F.  Wakefield  has  given  a  vacation  to  his  Jefferson  School  and 
is  at  home  on  a  visit. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Wilson  will  open  a  high  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Jamestown, 
about  the  first  of  May. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Ferrell,  of  Wilton,  has  accepted  the  associate  principalship 
of  Wakefield  Academy. 

Rev.  Sidney  Heffner,  a  blind  man,  is  teaching  at  the  Earnhardt  School- 
house,  in  Caldwell  county. 

Mr.  Albert  Anderson,  of  Middleburg,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Ray,  of  Louis- 
burg,  visited  the  city  last  week. 

Prof.  R.  O.  Holt  declined  the  presidency  of  Yadkin  College,  and  will 
remain  at  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 

Miss  Porter,  a  graduate  of  Cooper  Union  Art  Institute,  takes  charge  of 
the  Art  classes  in  Peace  Institute. 

Maj.  N.  P.  Rankin,  formerly  of  Franklin,  has  moved  to  Hayesville,'  to 
assume  charge  of  Appleton  Institute. 
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Mr.  S.  A.  Alexander,  of  Hartley's  'Mill,  lias  removed  to  Long's  Mill,  in 
Kandolph  county,  and  opened  a  school. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Gardner  has  a  very  progressive  school  at  Henderson.  She 
has  lately  added  handsome  desks  to  her  school-room. 

Capt.  John  E.  Dtjgger,  Principal  of  the  Rocky  Mount  Graded  School, 
reports  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pupils  and  six  teachers. 

Prof.  J.  Allen  Holt,  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  has  an  article  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Century  on  "  National  Aid  to  Education." 

Mr.  C.  M.  McLean  has  a  fine  school  of  forty  scholars  near  Fair  Bluff,  and 
writes  that  he  "owes  much  of  his  success  to  The  Teacher." 

Maj.  L.  A.  Andrews  and  Prof.  VV.  B.  Phillips  have  a  flourishing  high 
school  at  Norwood,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  seventy-five. 

Rev.  Chas.  W.  Scarborough,  of  Murfreesborough  Female  College,  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  wife  on  April  14th. 

Mr.  Starke  Hassell,  formerly  of  Wake  Forest  College,  is  succeeding 
finely  in  his  management  of  the  "Columbia  Preparatory  School." 

Rev.  J.  M.  White  has  a  very  successful  school  of  high  grade  at  Holly 
Springs.     Miss  Sallie  O.  Williamson  has  charge  of  the  Music  Department. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Battle,  of  Wadesboro,  has  been  chosen  to  deliver  the  literary 
address  before  the  University  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at  its  ensuing  commence- 
ment. 

Rev.  D.  Matt..Thompson  is  succeeding  finely  as  Superintendent  of  the  Lin- 
colnton  Graded  and  High  School.  He  now  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils 
in  attendance. 

Miss  Clara  Pearsall,  of  Hamilton  Institute,  has  resigned,  and  Miss 
Ida  Travis,  a  graduate  of  the  W.  F.  College,  Staunton,  Va.,  has  been  elected 
to  take  her  place. 

Prof.  John  Duckett,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Wake 
county,  boasts  the  largest  school  in  the  first  Congressional  District,  at  Hamil- 
ton, Martin  county. 

Joseph  Moore,  late  President  of  Enrlham,  has  been  employed  by  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  to 
superintend  their  schools. 

Rev.  O.  L.  Stringfield  has  built  up  an  admirable  school  at  Wakefield. 
His  assistants  for  this  term  are  Mrs.  O.  L.  Stringfield,  Misses  Nelson  S. 
Parker  and  Rena  Beckavith. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wharton,  County  Superintendent  of  Guilford,  says  he  has 
never  known  such  a  demand  for  teachers  of  high  grade,  which  he  thinks 
shows  a  growing  interest  in  educational  matters. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Dixon,  of  Gaston  county,  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Oxford  Asylum.  He  is  said  to  possess  great  qualifications  as  a  gentleman, 
scholar  and  physician,  and  to  be  well  fitted  for  the  position. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Long,  formerly  President  of  Graham  Normal  College,  was 
very  seriously  injured  in  a  railway  accident  out  in  Ohio  on  the  18th  instant. 
His  many  friends  are  much  grieved,  and  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery. 
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Mr.  V>.  F.  Grady,  Jr.,  County  Superintendent  of  Duplin  county,  was  one 
of  the  Visiting  Committee  at  the  University  last  week.  He  spent  several 
hours  in  Raleigh  on  his  return  from  Chapel  Hill,  and  we  regret  that  we  were 
out  when  he  called. 

Prof.  G.  F.  Schaeffer  has  been  elected  President  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  at  Concord.  Me  has  accepted  the  position,  and  will  enter  on  duty  at 
once.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  the  Concord  Times  that  the  prospects  of  the 
college  are  brightening  every  day. 

Prof.  Gko.  T.  Winston,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  leaves  early 
this  month  for  Europe.  He  will  visit  Rome,  Naples,  and  thence  to  Germany, 
where  he  will  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  He  expects, 
on  his  return,  to  introduce  the  conversational  method  of  teaching  the  modern 
languages. 

Miss  Julia  Spencer  has  resigned  her  position  as  Art  Teacher  at  Peace 
Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  her  art  studies  in  England,  Germany 
and  Italy.  She  will  sail  from  New  York  early  in  this  month,  and  will  be 
absent  about  a  year  and  a  half.  She  is  an  honor  to  the  profession  and  to  her 
State,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  she  proposes  to  perfect  her  education  in  the 
department  she  has  chosen. 


NEW  BOOKS, 


Children's  Glee  Book  :  A  Collection  of  New  Songs  for  Children. 
By  Palmer  Hartsough  and  J.  PI.  Fillmore.  Cincinnati:  Fillmore  Brothers. 
Price  30  cents. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  new  songs  for  the  school-room,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  best  books  that  we  have  seen.  The  songs  are  new,  very  sprightly  and  full 
of  melody,  while  the  words  are  excellent.  The  instruction  lessons  upon  each 
key  are  very  good  and  clear.  Quite  a  number  of  fresh  exercise  songs  are  in 
the  book  which  you  are  sure  to  like  upon  examination.  By  permission  of  the 
publishers  we  give  in  this  issue  of  The  Teacher  a  capital  little  song  from  the 
Glee  Book.     Try  it. 

Swinton's  Readers:  Five  Numbers.  By  Professor  William  Swinton. 
New  York:    Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

When  a  new  series  of  readers  is  announced  every  teacher  wants  to  see  them, 
wondering  if  it  is  possible  to  make  further  improvement  upon  the  many  admi- 
rable readers  now  upon  the  market.  These  new  candidates  for  public  favor  prove 
that  improvements  can  be  and  are  made  in  this  class  of  text-books.  The  series 
comprises  five  numbers,  embracing  1,280  pages,  and  they  are  elegant  in  paper, 
binding,  illustrations,  selections,  grading,  and  all  other  qualities  which  go  to 
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make  up  a  model  school  reader.  All  progressive  teachers  will  gladly  welcome 
these  readers  to  their  school-rooms,  for  they  contain  much  valuable  instruc- 
tion as  to  how  to  teach  pupils  to  read. 

Pedagogy.  By  Edwin  C.  Hewitt.  LL.  D.  Cincinnati:  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co. 

A  new  work  on  teaching  is  always  hailed  with  delight,  and  Dr.  Hewitt's 
book  is  as  good  as  it  is  new.  Its  statements  are  all  easily  understood  and 
entirely  practical  for  the  young  teacher,  and  a  study  of  the  book  is  sure  to 
bring  better  results  in  teaching. 

Barnes'  New  National  Readers.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

We  have  received  the  first  three  numbers  of  Barnes'  New  Series  of  Read- 
ers; and,  upon  examination,  find  them  excellent  in  every  particular.  The 
paper  is  of  the  best  quality;  the  type  is  large  and  clear;  the  illustrations  are 
profuse  and  very  beautiful ;  the  grade  between  the  lessons  in  each  book,  as 
well  as  the  grade  between  the  different  numbers  of  the  series,  is  very  close, 
thus  enabling  the  pupil  to  make  easy  and  thorough  progress.. 

The  "  Script"  for  slate  exercises  in  these  books  is  as  pretty  and  as  "  accurate 
in  form"  as  we  have  ever  seen,  and  is  adapted  for  copying  and  reading.  The 
reading  exercises  and  stories,  while  largely  conversational  in  character,  are 
intensely  interesting,  instructive  and  elevating.  Along  with  the  many  other 
excellent  features  of  this  series  we  find  that  language  lessons  and  the  elements 
of  English  composition  occupy  a  prominent  place. 


TEACHERS'.  BUREAU. 


[j&S^The  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  cave  of  Thf. 
Teacher  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.] 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 

15.  A  music  teacher  of  experience  can  be  engaged  after  the  middle  of  June, 
to  teach  Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Cornet  and  Theory  of  Music. 

16.  A  gentleman  desires  a  position  in  a  private  or  graded  school.  He  haa 
taught  for  fourteen  years  in  the  graded  schools  of  New  York,  Michigan  and 
Iowa,  and  can  furnish  as  good  references  as  may  be  required. 


THE 

North  Carolina  Teacher. 

Vol.  I.  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May,  1884.  No.  12. 


WHIT  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  CLOCK  IS  SHYING. 

BY    T.    BERRY   SMITH. 

In  my  old  beloved  school-room 

All  alone  I  pensive  sit, 
Pondering  many  a  flickering  fancy 

By  the  solemn  quiet  lit, 
While  I  wonder  what  the  future 

Holds  in  secret  store  for  me, 
Ticks  the  clock  in  seeming  answer, 

"  Wait  and  see — wait  and  see." 

From  these  halls  there  e'er  issue 

Men  of  worth,  and  virtue  too. 
Will  this  be  the  Alma  Mater 

To  fair  women  tried  and  true? 
While  I  ask  these  questions  hoping 

Time  for  us  will  such  procure, 
From  the  walls  the  clock  is  saying 

"  I  assure — I  assure." 

Downward  slowly  toward  his  setting 
Runs  the  great  and  golden  sun, 

Telling  all  to  turn  them  homeward, 
For  another  day  is  done. 
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And  I  stop  to  look  and  wonder 
If  the  morn  again  will  glow. 

When  the  clock  replieth  plainly, 
"  Even  so — even  so." 

Will  my  pathway  be  a  smooth  one 

Through  the  blooming  fields  of  life? 
Shall  I  leave  a  name  behind  me? 

Shall  I  die  in  peace  or  strife  ? 
May  I  know  if  this  dim  voyage 

All  alone  must  pass  with  me '! 
"  These  are  things/'  the  clock  is  saying;, 

"  Yet  to  be— yet  to  be." 

In  the  room  beyond  the  azure, 

In  the  heavenly  mansion  fair,, 
May  I,  oh,  so  weak  and  sinful  [ 

Ever  hope  to  enter  there  ? 
Even  now  comes  promise  soothing, 

Setting  all  my  soul  aglee, 
For  the  clock  is  Scripture  quoting, 

"  Follow  me — follow  me.'? 

And  the  clock  is  always  ticking 

In  that  same  com  measured  strain., 
Telling  how  the  hours  are  fleeting, 

Ne'er  to  come  or  go  again. 
And  it  bids  me  on  to  action 

That  my  life  I  may  not  rue — 
"  Now's  the  time,"  the  clock's  exhorting, 

"  Up  and  do — up  and  do." 


For  various  misdemeanors,  the  teacher  may  keep  a  list  of" 
the  names  of  those  whom  he  sees  out  of  order  during  the  day, 
and  read  before  the  school  at  night. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

HEALTH  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

13Y  D.  L.  ELLIS,  PRINCIPAL  FALLING-  CREEK  ACADEMY. 
NUMBER  III. 

We  closed  the  last  article  by  stating  that  the  next  paper 
would  treat  the  subject  of  clothing,  &c,  in  the  school-room. 

This  subject  stands  second  to  none  in  its  bearing  upon  health. 
Many  people,  however,  do  not  consider  it  as  of  any  moment, 
but  think  that  just  so  they  wear  something,  it  does  not  matter 
as  to  what  it  is,  or  how  it  is  worn.  Now,  such  is  a  most  erro- 
neous view  of  the  subject.  It  needs  but  little  reflection,  from  a 
sound  mind,  to  discover  that,  in  our  climate  at  least,  our  very 
lives  depend  upon  the  precautions  we  take  in  regard  to  this  very 
matter  of  clothing.  Heat  is  life,  and  heat  can  be  utilized  only 
by  the  clothing  which  is  on  the  body,  preventing  the  too  free 
radiation  of  the  warmth  generated  in  the  internal  organisms, 
and  distributed  to  the  various  parts  of  the  system  by  means  of 
the  arterial  circulation. 

The  Greatest  evil  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  caused  by 
a  flagrant  disregard  of  the  most  evident  teachings  of  common 
sense,  and  a  religious  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  imperious 
fashion.  It  is  true  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  improve- 
ment, but  it  seems  that  instead  of  improvement,  in  the  matter 
of  dressing,  we  are  retrograding  as  the  square  of  the  time. 

To  whom  shall  the  task  of  reform  be  committed"?  Surely 
no  more  appropriate  or  efficient  agents  than  the  teachers  of  our 
land  could  be  chosen  for  the  momentous  work.  We  are  the 
proper  ones  to  inaugurate  reform  in  many  other  important 
interests,  why  not  in  this  as  well  ?  We  are  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  work  is  easy.  We  do  not 
expect  to  effect  anything  in  the  present  mature  race — "  Ephraim 
is  joined  to  his  idol,"  and  it  is  useless  to  waste  time  in  that 
direction.     How  best  to   save  the  young  and  uninitiated  is  the 
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question  which  demands  our  attention.  Teachers  are,  generally 
speaking,  influential,  so  that  their  example  is  a  power  for  good. 
Of  course,  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  reform  must  begin  at 
home;  we  teachers  must  show  by  our  "daily  walk  and  conver- 
sation "  that  there  is  a  reality  in  the  cause  which  we  advocate. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  reform  these,  we  must  reform  ourselves 
first.  A  habitual  drunkard  would  make  few  converts  to  the 
cause  of  temperance;  so  a  teacher  who  puts  his  number  eight 
foot  into  a  number  six  shoe,  or  the  lady  a  number  twelve  body 
into  a  number  ten  dress,  can  do  but  little  in  persuading  pupils 
that  such  practices  are  deleterious  to  health. 

The  reasons  for  reform  must  always  accompany  our  efforts. 
It  will  not  do  to  tell  a  child  that  it  is  injurious  for  him  to  draw 
a  small  vest  tightly  around  his  chest,  letting  it  remain  all  day; 
or  the  girl,  that  the  belt  round  her  body  is  likely  to  destroy  her 
health,  because  of  the  pressure;  wTe  must  show  why  it  is  so. 

None  of  us  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  develop- 
ment of  our  lungs  is  necessary  to  perfect  health,  still  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  our  lady  teachers  almost  gasping  for  breath  at  the 
close  of  a  long  sentence,  simply  because  their  lungs  are  not 
allowed  to  expand,  so  as  to  contain  the  needful  amount  of  air. 

The  lungs  must  not  be  compressed  by  anything,  no  matter  if 
fashion  does  say  it  is  pretty  to  do  so. 

Would  that  it  were  fashionable  to  be  healthy,  O,  my  country- 
men !  What  a  change  there  would  be.  But  our  work  must 
not  cease  with  the  children.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  child  is 
not  to  blame  for  the  injurious  mode  of  dressing.  The  mother  is 
the  "power  behind  the  throne."  This  being  so,  we  must  reach 
the  parents  of  our  pupils.  This  can  be  done  easily  by  the  judi- 
cious teacher.  Get  them  all  together  and  impress  them  with  the 
fact  that  children  improperly  clothed  can  do  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing  in  school — that  comfort  and  mental  activity  go  hand- 
in-hand — that  it  is  barbarous  to  send  a  boy  to  school,  half-clad, 
to  sit  shivering  in  his  seat  all  day — that  medicine  and  doctors' 
fees,  the  certain  result  of  neglect  to  clothe  children  properly, 
are  more  costly    than    good,    substantial    clothing ;  and    if  the 
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parents  are  not  financially  unable  to  remedy  the  evil,  be  sure 
that  it  will  not  be  neglected.  The  manner  of  dressing  is  not  all 
that  demands  attention  in  this  connection.  Equally  important 
is  it  that  the  kind  and  amount  of  clothing  worn  be  considered. 
In  winter  our  pupils  are  liable  to  suffer  from  cold  because  they 
are  not  properly  clad.  This  may  arise  from  two  causes — the 
parents  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  better  clothing  for  their  chil- 
dren, or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  have  an  idea  that  it  is 
improving  to  children  to  expose  them.  They  say,  "  It  hardens 
Johnnie  to  go  barefooted  on  frosty  mornings,  and  to  go  without 
flannels  all  the  winter."  Yes,  it  "hardens  him" — for  the 
grave.  Some  people  are  so  foolish  that  they  will  not  wear 
flannel,  neither  will  they  let  their  children  wear  it.  Teach  them 
better.  Xo  one  is  so  robust  as  not  to  need  protection  from  cold, 
and  flannel  is  the  best  and  only  perfect  safeguard  against  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Two  suits  of  very  light  goods  are 
much  warmer  than  one  suit  of  extra  heavy  material,  because  the 
layer  of  non-conducting  air  between  the  two  suits  prevents 
radiation. 

One  of  the  most  harmful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  preva- 
lent, practices  among  school  children,  is  that  of  sitting  in  school 
with  wet,  cold  feet.  Teachers  should  see  to  it  that  their  pupils 
do  not  do  this — let  them  spend  half  the  day  in  getting  their 
feet  dry,  rather  than  allow  them  to  suifer  from  colds  resulting 
from  neglect  of  this  precaution.  A  young  lady  of  this  com- 
munity is  to-night  on  her  death-bed  from  the  effects  of  a  cold 
brought  on  by  sitting  in  school  with  damp  feet  last  winter. 
Urge  upon  parents  the  necessity  of  providing  their  daughters 
with  overshoes  and  water-proof  wrappings,  or  of  keeping  their 
girls  home  when  it  rains. 

Many  teachers  suffer  much  from  neglecting  to  provide  them- 
selves with  suitable  protection  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Every  teacher  should  have  a  complete  suit  of  rubber  clothing, 
besides  umbrella  and  overcoat,  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  for 
all  kinds  of  weather. 
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The  writer  of  this  article  has  his  first  cold  of  the  year,  at  this 
time,  caused  by  indulging  in  a  copious  sponge  bath  (cold),  and 
removing  one  suit  of  flannel  before  the  proper  time.  "Expe- 
rience is  a  dear  teacher,  but  fools,"  &c. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  hints  thrown  out  in  this  article, 
however  crudely  stated,  may  be  the  cause  of  good  among  the 
readers  of  The  Teacher. 

The  next  subject  to  be  discussed  is,  The  Need  of  Physical 
Exercise,  as  a  Promoter  of  Health  in  the  School-room. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  USE  MD  1BUSE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

BY   MISS   MAGGIE   MCDOWELL,   RALEIGH,   N.    0. 

Text-books  are  both  used  and  abused  in  various  ways.  They 
are  frequently  used  by  boyish  adversaries  as  weapons  of  war, 
and  unless  the  hurler  chance  to  be  a  good  marksman,  the  book 
will  miss  the  soft  head  of  his  adversary  and  hit  the  hard  wall  or 
floor,  and,  of  course,  is  thereby  abused.  Again,  the  urchin  is 
inattentive,  and,  as  he  refuses  to  receive  the  intellectual  dose 
through  his  perceptive  powers,  the  teacher  becomes  exasperated 
and  endeavors  to  pummel  it  into  his  head,  which  happens  to  be 
harder  than  the  book — in  this  way  too,  are  books  sometimes 
abused.  Or,  the  child  is  allowed  to  listlessly  thumb  his  book 
until  it  becomes  "flop-eared,"  and  the  child  slowly  but  surely 
matures  into  a  flop-eared,  flop-minded  character — the  book  is 
used  and  abused,  while  the  child  is  abused  by  not  being  used. 
Again,  an  ambitious,  aspiring  girl  is  assigned  ten  or  twelve  pages 
in  Abercrombie's  Mental  Philosophy,  in  History  or  Geology,  to 
be  memorized  verbatim  for  the  next  days's  lesson.  Her  ambi- 
tion whispers,  "You  must  get  it,"  while  her  judgment  vigorously 
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rebels  and  says  it  is  not  right.  Would  you  censure  her  if*  in  a 
moment  of  desperation  she  should  use  and  abuse  the  book  by 
throwing  it  as  far  as  she  could? 

Education  is  a  developing  and  cultivating  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties.  The  most  prosaic  tasks  weave  into 
them  threads  of  thought,  in  following  which  we  soon  find  our- 
selves out  in  the  all-encompassing  mysteries  of  nature.  The 
first  knowledge  learned  in  the  school-room  should  be  that  which 
opens  below  the  every-day  work  springs  of  thought  to  flow  up 
continually,  fresh  and  invigorating,  and  should  connect  the  trivial 
round,  the  common  task  with  the  broader  life  that  awaits  us. 
How  are  we  to  accomplish  this  if  we  confine  ourselves  and  our 
pupils  to  the  opinions  of  a  half  dozen  theorists,  "  Verbatim  et  lit- 
eratim, et  punctuatvm,  et  scratchatim,"  with  no  freedom  of  thought 
or  action  on  the  part  of  the  pupil?  Do  we  not  thwart  the  very 
object  we  wish  to. attain? 

In  erecting  a  dwelling,  the  architect  places  his  plan  before  his 
workmen  with  all  necessary  instructions  for  their  progressing 
with  the  work,  but  to  him  it  matters  not  whether  they  follow 
his,  or  some  one  else,  or  their  own  rules  of  architecture,  so  the 
work  is  well  done. 

Shall  we,  who  are  erecting  the  most  delicate,  most  ethereal, 
most  subtile,  and  at  the  same  time  the  grandest  and  most  endur- 
ing of  structures — the  human  character — (for  the  teacher  goes 
hand-iu-hand  with  the  mother  in  molding  the  characters  of  our 
land),  shall  wTe  have  but  one  rule  for  our  young  workers?  In 
the  elementary  branches,  the  teacher,  to  a  great  extent,  should  be 
the  text-book,  a  real  bright,  pretty  picture-book,  allowing  the 
little  ones  to  become  supplementary  editions  of  the  same,  care- 
fully letting  each  young  idea  shoot  in  its  own  direction,  else 
it  is  but  a  dwarfed  idea  at  best.  Some  minds  are  sluggish  and 
only  imbibe  by  constant  repetition,  while  to  others,  bright,  rest- 
less, active,  and  quick  in  all  their  perceptions,  repetition  is  cruel 
torture,  gradually  deadening  all  the  active  sensations.  Do  you 
ask  what  are  we  to  do  under  these  circumstances?  Adopt  the 
old  adage,  "Put  yourself  in  his  place,"  and  the  what  will  sug- 
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gest  itself.     Changing  place  with  our  fellow-man  solves  the  most 

perplexing  problems  of  life.     I  use  the  supplementary  editions, 

with  their  slates  attached,  and  we  have  nice  times  too. 

In  Geography,  we  have  our  stories  along  with  the  task.     Of 

how — 

"In  Eastern  Lands  they  talk  in  flowers, 
And  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and  cares;"- 

of  the  adventures  of  the  lovely  Lalla  Rookh,  of  the  lonely  path 
across  the  desert,  whose  only  milestones  are  sun-bleached  bones, 
with  nothing  to  relieve  the  dreary  waste  except  the  occasional 
deluding  mirage;  of  the  wonderful  Spectre  of  the  Brocken  and 
strange  occurrences  in  the  Black  Forest.  In  advanced  classes  I 
think  there  should  be  in  the  school-room  at  least  three  reference 
books  to  every  text,  the  teacher  requiring  the  pupils  to  make 
extracts  from  them,  then  let  these  exercises  be  citicised  in  class. 
This  is  pleasant  work,  is  good  exercise  in  composition  and  is 
excellent  training  for  the  judgment.  At  the  same  time  the 
teacher  should  be  prepared  Math  every  available  lubricator — bio- 
graphical sketches,  relicts,  pictures,  anecdotes,  and  a  nice  way  of 
telling  them.     To  her,  the  book  in  class  is  a  sealed  volume. 

In  History  and  Literature  especially,  I  have  found  a  pretty 
poem,  or  a  tale  of  love,  sweetly  told  by  a  warm  pen,  very  effect- 
ive in  impressing  both  facts  and  dates.  Who  can  forget  the 
early  history  of  the  United  States  after  the  startling  scenes  of 
Cooper's  novels?  Or  the  probable  explorations  of  the  Norsemen 
after  the  sad  story  of  the  Vi-king,  delivered  by  his  armed  skele- 
ton to  our  great  poet  ?  What  heart  could  fail  to  recall  the  his- 
tory of  Acadia  when  read  in  connection  with  the  beautiful  story 
of  "Evangeline"?  Can  one  forget  Plymouth  and  the  Puritans, 
when  learned  in  Mrs.  Heman's  sweet,  touching  poem  ?  What 
girl  does  not  recall  the  first  terrible  winter  in  Massachusetts  at 
the  mention  of  Longfellow's  name,  and,  although  longing  to  con- 
sole the  staunch  Miles  Standish  in  his  great  grief  for  the  lovely 
Rose,  secretly  cheer  Priscilla  for  preferring  the  heart  of  the  old 
bachelor  John  Alden,  to  the  widower's  second-hand  article,  and, 
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as  lie  was  so  obtuse  and  it  possibly  Leap  year,  telling  him  so? 
The  fashioning  of  a  noble  soul  is  the  real  work  of  education,  the 
endeavor  of  the  true  teacher,  the  aspiration  of  the  true  scholar. 
Let  us  have  a  wide  and  generous  culture,  not  a  superficial  veneer, 
but  the  toilsome  bringing  out  the  heart  of  oak,  the  veins  of 
marble. 

"In  the  elder  days  of  art 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 

For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen; 
Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell 

Beautiful,  entire  and  clean." 


THE  WISE  TEACHER. 


BY  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SOLOMON. 


The  wise  teacher  shutteth  his  mouth  and  placeth  a  lock  thereon. 

He  expresseth  not  his  opinion  on  any  subject,  political  or 
otherwise. 

The  wise  teacher  dare  not  say  his  soul  is  his  own.  Yea,  verily, 
for  the  School  Commissioner  hath  a  mortgage  thereon.  He  even 
recommendeth  the  man  for  School  Commissioner  who  appointeth 
the  teachers  and  tradeth  upon  the  schools. 

The  wise  teacher  exerteth  himself  to  weariness,  trying  to  make 
the  School  Commissioner's  thick-headed  little  boy  learn  some- 
thing, when  the  said  little  boy  spoileth  for  a  thrashing. 

The  wise  teacher  lieth  awake  nights,  thinking  how  he  may 
conciliate  the  above  mentioned  little  boy. 
2 
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He  sayeth  unto  the  father,  "Yea,  verily  thy  son  is  among  my 
most  promising  pupils.  For  him  have  I  great  hopes."  Whereat 
groaneth  ye  wise  teacher  inwardly. 

The  wise  teacher  spendeth  his  substance  in  riotously  treating 
the  School  Commissioner  to  flattery,  taffy,  "soft  soap,"  &c. 

When  the  end  of  the  year  cometh,  the  wise  teacher  getteth 
re-appointed  and  can  work  like  a  slave  for  another  year  to  earn 
thirty  dollars  a  month. 

But  lo!  and  behold  what  doeth  the  foolish  teacher? 

Ye  foolish  teacher  sayeth  boldly  that  ignorant  ward  politicians 
and  they  that  selleth  books  to  the  schools,  should  not  be  made 
School  Commissioners. 

He  dareth  even  to  vote  against  ye  doughty  Alderman,  who  is 
the  School  Commissioner's  "stand  by." 

Yea,  verily,  and  he  thrasheth  ye  Commissioner's  little  boy 
right  merrily,  till  ye  little  boy  howleth  lustily  and  promiseth  to 
"knuckle  down." 

Next  day  cometh  ye  irate  Commissioner,  whom  he  dareth  even 
to  tell  that  he  understandeth  his  business,  and  can  run  his  school 
without  interference. — Practical  Teacher. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


BY    A    TEACHER. 


It  is  evident  from  the  numerous  press  comments  recently 
made  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  office  of  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  that  there  is  a  greater  need  and 
stronger  demand  than  there  has  been  before  for  North  Carolina's 
very  best  talent  for  that  position.     It  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
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gratulation  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  the  press  is  beginning 
to  interest  itself  so  much  in  this  office,  and  that  public  sentiment 
is  becoming  more  attentive  to  practical  questions  instead  of  to 
mere  political  wranglings.  As  has  been  said  frequently  within 
the  past  month,  this  is  the  most  important  office  in  the  State, 
and  the  selection  of  the  best  man  in  the  State  for  this  position  is 
of  special  importance  to  the  teaching  profession  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  cannot  be  clearly 
defined,  and  are  only  limited  by  his  capacity  to  awaken  educa- 
tional interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  people,  to  suggest 
improvements  in  the  profession  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  to 
influence,  to  some  extent,  legislation  on  educational  questions. 
He  is  in  a  measure  the  Public  School  System  himself;  it  is 
what  he  and  his  influence  cm  make  it.  He  should  be  a  prac- 
tical educator  and  a  man  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence, 
whose  more  than  ordinary  ability  is  acknowledged,  and  who 
commands  the  highest  respect  of  his  profession  in  the  State  and 
elsewhere. 

Men  possessing  all  these  qualities  are  not  easily  found, 
and  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  communication  to  suggest  any 
man  for  the  position.  It  is  only  intended  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  educators  to  facts  that  they  already  know,  and  especially 
•to  the  fact  that  the  salary  which  the  State  pays  to  the  Superin- 
tendent is  too' small.  It  does  not  enable  him  to  do  what  his 
position,  duty  and  inclination  tell  him  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
success  of  his  work. 

When  you  consider  that  §1,500  is  the  salary  of  the  leader  of 
education  in  North  Carolina,  together  with  the  fact  that  our  men 
of  means  never  choose  teaching  for  their  profession,  then  it  is 
easily  seen  how  important  is  the  matter  of  salary.  There  are 
many  men  in  our  State  who  would  make  good  Governors  (the 
number  seems  to  be  infinite),  and  who  would  accept  the  honor 
gladly,  even  if  there  were  no  salary  attached,  but  there  are  few 
teachers,  if  any,  in  the  State  who  could  afford  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner.     It  requires  as  much  talent  to  be  a  successful  Superin- 
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tendent  as  it  does  to  be  a  good  Governor,  and  in  some  States 
their  salaries  are  equal.  We  ignore  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  when  we  make  our  Governor's  salary  double  that  of  the 
State  Superintendent. 

In  the  United  States  and  Territories,  twenty-nine  of  the 
Superintendents  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $5,000. 
Only  four  States  pay  less  than  North  Carolina— Vermont, 
$1,400;  Wisconsin,  $1,200;  Maine  and  Michigan,  $1,000  each. 
North  Carolina,  Delaware  and  Oregon  pay  $1,500.  In  some  of 
these  States  the  Governor's  salary  is  $1,000,  so  that  there  the 
salary  of  the  Superintendent  is  comparatively  higher  than  ours. 
Let  our  State  Superintendent's  pay  be  made  $2,500  or  $3,000, 
and  higher  still  if"  possible,  and  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
teachers'  profession  will  be  dignified,  the  inducements  to  enter 
our  profession  will  be  greater,  and  then  young  men  of  talent 
choosing  professions  will  be  more  inclined  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  cause  of  education. 

This  proposition  appeals  to  the  judgment  and  interests  of 
North  Carolinians  and  especially  those  engaged  in  teaching,  in 
wdiose  interests  this  communication  is  written. 

If  those  teachers  who  wish  to  raise  the  standard  of  their 
profession,  and  advance  their  own  interests,  will  exert  them- 
selves they  can  have  a  great  influence  on  the  action  of  our  next 
Legislature. 


Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the 
pupil  while  reading — that  he  should  stand  on  both  feet — hold 
the  book  properly,  with  one  hand,  and  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  the  eye — stand  erect  and  free  from  desk,  bench,  or  wall, 
and  face  the  teacher.  Let  these  points  always  be  open  for  criti- 
cism.— L.  N.  Camp. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE  US  fl  MEANS. 

BY  A.  P.  SOUTHWICK,  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

As  a  means  for  what?  For  governing  a  school!  The  young 
teacher — young  in  experience,  we  mean — under  the  usual  cir- 
cumstances of  being  placed  in  a  graded  school,  or,  given  the 
hardest  work  of  all,  in  being  obliged  to  train  the  young  idea  of 
the  district  school,  will  find  very  soon  that  government  is  much 
more  a  problem  of  troublesome  complexity  than  that  of  "hearing 
recitations."  No  matter  what  his  training  has  been;  whether 
special  professional  preparation  has  been  made  for  the  work 
(and  we  fully  believe  that  it  should  be  so  in  every  case),  or 
whether  as  a  graduate,  or  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
he  enters  upon  this  arduous  duty,  the  same  question  for  solution 
is  presented  to  him  forcibly:  "What  are  the  means  and  methods 
of  securing  government,  controlling  these  pupils,  giving  myself 
the  pleasure  of  imparting  instruction,  without  the  w^orry  result- 
ing from  the  correction  of  the  misbehavior  of  half  a  hundred 
boys  and  girls — more  or  less?" 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  we  shall  give  a  series  of  helps  and  hints 
relative  to  securing  the  attention  of  your  pupils,  creating  in  them 
an  interest  in  their  studies,  which  will  naturally  cause  self-con- 
trol, for  the  great  secret  after  all,  is  to  keep  your  pupils  employed. 

To  the  teacher  harassed  by  the  big  boy  who  is  confident  of 
his  strength,  and  who  delights  to  act  the  bully;  the  little  boy 
who  is  "smart"  enough  to  learn  his  lessons  in  half  the  time  the 
remainder  of  the  class  can,  or  do,  and  thereby  has  time  to  create 
many  a  laugh;  the  big  girl  who  is  saucy,  and  says  "I  wont"; 
the  little  girl  who  is  spiteful  and  pulls  the  hair  of  the  one  in 
front  of  her;  the  one  who  delights  in  placing  bent  pins  in  un- 
fortunate locations  for  others;  or  he  who  silently  and  sweetly 
chews  a  wad  of  paper  with  the  dire  intent  of  making  it  a  pro- 
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jectile  in  illustration  of  a  demonstration  of  the  curve  of  the  par- 
abola, only  to  be  checked  in  its  beautiful  geometrical  figure  by 
some  school-mate's  head;  the  slate-dropper,  and  the  thousand- 
aud-one  other  annoyances;  to  you  we  say,  try  this  means: 

You  have  a  class  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  reader,  probably  both. 
A  little  confidential  talk  with  the  leading  members  of  the  class, 
further  conversation  with  their  parents  at  your  leisure — if  you 
are  very  earnest,  this  can  all  be  done  in  a  few  days — and  then  a 
general  proposition  to  one  or  both  of  the  classes  to  adopt  a  small 
work  on  the  subject,  which  can  be  obtained  for  an  inconsiderable 
sum,*  with  an  introductory  statement  as  to  its  use  and  lessons  of 
noted  men  and  women,  past  and  present;  and  with  this,  naturally, 
some  of  the  world's  history;  and  that  it  will  result  in  acquaint- 
ing them  with  biography,  gems  of  poetry  (furnishing  the  nucleus 
of  a  Friday  afternoon's  exercise),  and  will  give  them,  addition- 
ally, a  fund  of  general  information. 

The  first  few  attempts  at  recitation  may  be  "dry'';  but  as 
soon  as  you  can  add  to  the  text-book  statements  such  little  details 
as  "the  manner  in  which  they  composed,"  "the  style  of  their 
handwriting,"  "what  compensation  they  received"  for  their  labors, 
some  account  of  their  lives,  single  or  married,  some  trifling  inci- 
dents or  anecdotes  of  their  career,  their  manner,  looks,  and  con- 
versation, their  death  (including  their  "last  words"),  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  now  held  by  the  world,  and  weave  all 
this  together  in  what  might  properly  be  termed  a  Topical  Out- 
line, indenting  each  statement,  if  possible,  with  a  date  continu- 
ous from  their  birth,  ending  the  summary  with  some  character- 
istic selection  and  "familiar  quotation,"  and  you  will  find  the 
interest  awaken. 

Then  increase  it  by  asking  your  pupils  to  bring  to  the  school, 
the  books,  volumes  of  prose  or  poetry,  old  school  readers,  such  as 
Holmes's,  McGuffey's,  Osgood's,  Wilson's,  Monroe's,  etc.,  and 


*"  Short  Studies  in  Literature,"  Eldredge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia.     Introductory  price 
forty-five  cents. 
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have  your  best  readers  give  these  selections  to  the  class.  In  four 
months,  they  should  all  be  best  readers,  though  we  acknowledge 
there  are  some  school  children  to  whom  good  reading  will  ever 
be  an  impossible  acquisition. 

This  topical  outline  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  once 
by  the  teacher,  stating  then  that  he  will  call  upon  some  member  of 
the  class  to  reproduce  it  at  the  next  recitation.  Later,  he  can 
demand  a  memorized  outline  of  one  or  more  different  authors 
from  each  pupil. 

How  often  shall  the  recitation  be?  At  first,  if  it  is  not  con- 
venient or  desirable  to  maintain  it  as  a  regular  study,  have  the 
class  recite  on  alternate  days,  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Both 
the  method  of  using  the  subject  as  a  supplementary  study  to  the 
regular  reading  class,  and  of  having  it  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
study,  have  been  successfully  used  by  many  teachers  of  country 
and  town  schools  North,  East  and  West.  It  remains  for  you  to 
introduce  it  into  the  South.  Unfortunately,  for  many  years  only 
large  ponderous  volumes  have  been  issued,  intended  for  high 
school,  academy,  and  college  use,  based  upon  the  presumption 
that  it  could  not  be  taught  elsewhere.  This  is  a  fallacy;  and  as 
the  boarding-school  accomplishments,  drawing  and  music,  are 
now  a  part  of  the  regular  course  in  the  primary  grades,  con- 
trolled by  the  exponent  of  advanced  thought,  so  is  offered  you  an 
additional  means  resulting  from  the  New  Education  of  securing 
the  intense  interest  of  your  pupils,  thereby  acquiring  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  and  materially  aiding  in  their  intellectual 
welfare.  With  a  college  education,  we  have  had  an  experience 
of  teaching  from  the  district  schools,  through  the  varied  positions 
of  assistant,  principal,  etc.,  to  that  of  superintendent.  With  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  common-school  teacher, 
frequently  overworked  and  underpaid,  in  full  unison  and  har- 
mony with  his  efforts,  and  a  fraternal  regard  for  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  noblest  profession,  we  commend  the  subject-matter  to 
you  as  a  means.  * 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

OUR  CONCLUSION. 

BY  JNO.  S.  SMILEY,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  SWAIN  COUNTY. 

I  promised  one  more  communication  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teacher,  and  I  now  comply. 

There  are  no  schools  in  operation  just  now  except  among  the 
Indians.  They  have  some  very  good  schools  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Quakers.  These  are  run  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indian  money  due  them  by  the  United  States.  A  very  good 
house  has  been  built  in  this  county,  at  Cherokee,  the  Indian 
capital  of  the  eastern  band  of  North  Carolina  Cherokees.  And 
here  is  run  a  boarding,  mechanic  and  labor  school,  said  to  be 
well  attended.  There  are  about  five  hundred  Indian  children 
in  Swain,  I  suppose.  They  are  not  included  in  our  State  school 
reports,  consequently  the  smallness  of  our  school  population 
here.  The  Indians  pay  no  poll-tax,  and  therefore  we  let  them 
run  their  schools  in  their  own  way,  or  under  those  who  manage 
for  them,  without  our  supervision,  they  being  provided  for  by 
the  United  States. 

NECESSARY    AMENDMENTS    TO    OUR    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

Compel,  under  penalty,  parents  and  guardians  to  send  all 
able-bodied  school  subjects  under  their  charge  to  school  suf- 
ficient to  make  60  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  four  months' 
schools  each  year,  to  be  ascertained  from  the  teachers'  reports, 
unless  the  children  are  in  some  other  school. 

Compel,  under  forfeiture  of  right  to  teach  in  our  public 
schools  unless  complied  with,  all  teachers  to  attend  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Normals  each  year. 

Compel,  under  a  withholding  of  the  public  funds  in  any  district 
which  will  not  comply,  the  building  of  good,  comfortable  school- 
houses,  with  seats  and  desks.     Leave  the  appointment  of  school- 
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committees  with  county  .superintendents  and  make  the  appoint- 
ments annually.     Allow  no  district  with  less  than  fifty  children. 

Allow  two  public  examinations  of  teachers  of  three  days 
each,  to  be  done  at  the  county-seat — one  in  July  and  one  in 
January  each  year,  and  never  allow  any  private  examinations. 

Observation  has  taught  us  that  our  schools  are  better  when 
they  expect  the  County  Superintendent  around  to  see  them. 

I  hope  that  the  friends  of  education  who  desired  propositions 
will  take  what  we  have  thus  said  as  our  views. 


LENOIR  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 
La  Grange  on  May  10th,  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  building. 

Officers  for  the  next  term  were  elected  as  follows: 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  President;  Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  C.  U.  Hill,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Mr.  H.  H. 
Williams,  Orator  for  next  meeting;  Miss  Molly  Walsh,  Es- 
sayist. 

The  topic  "  How  to  make  Friday  afternoons  agreeable  to  our 
pupils"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Skinner  and  Harding,  and 
Dr.  Lewis.  An  address  on  the  "Moral  Training  of  the  Young," 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  U.  Hill. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  County  Teachers'  Association  of  Lenoir  recommend 
to  our  teachers  the  North  Carolina  Teacher,  published  by  Alfred  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  Raleigh;  and  the  "North  Carolina  Educational  Journal,"  pub- 
lished by  Rev.  J.  F.  Heitman,  Trinity  College. 

The  association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Kinston  College, 
the  second  Saturday  in. September  next. 

F.  N.  Skinner,  Secretary. 
3 
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PEACE  INSTITUTE. 

As  early  as  1836,  Rev.  R.  Burwell,  at  present  senior  Principal 
of  Peace  Institute,  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Burwell,  established 
a  female  school  in  Hillsboro,  N.  C.  It  soon  grew  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  building  and  town.  From  its  incipiency  the  school 
was  noted  for  the  broad  and  thorough  scholarship  of  its  pupils; 
some  of  those  who  graduated  from  the  Hillsboro  school  have 
ever  since  ranked  among  the  best  teachers  in  the  State,  holding 
positions  in  some  of  our  most  prominent  schools,  and  being  fully 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  "new  education."  Much 
of  the  excellence  of  the  school  must  be  attributed  to  the  rare 
administrative  ability  of  the  first  Lady-Principal,  Mrs.  R.  Bur- 
well.  In  a  brief  article  such  as  this  is,  it  is  impossible  to  pay 
more  than  a  passing  tribute  to  her  worth.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  to  know  her  was  a  "liberal 
education."  Not  only  in  the  school-room,  but  everywhere,  in 
domestic  affairs,  in  the  social  circle,  she  impressed  upon  her 
pupils  ineffaceable  lessons  in  culture,  morals  and  elegance. 

In  1857,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burwell,  realizing  the  advantages  of 
being  located  in  a  larger  place  than  Hillsboro,  removed  to 
Charlotte,  and  opened  the  Female  Institute  in  that  place.  In 
1859  they  were  joined  by  their  son,  John  B.  Burwell,  who  has 
ever  since  maintained  his  connection  with  the  school,  and  is  now 
the  Associate  Principal  of  Peace  Institute.  Thus  for  more  than 
forty-five  years  the  Burwells  have  been  at  the  head  of  large  and 
flourishing  female  schools  in  this  State. 

Mrs.  Robert  Burwell  died  in  1871,  in  Raleigh,  at  the  residence 
of  her  son-in-law,  W.  H.  Crow,  Esq. 

In  1872,  Rev.  R.  Burwell  and  Son  were  induced  to  leave  the 
flourishing  school  in  Charlotte  and  come  to  Raleigh  and  open 
and  take  charge  of  Peace  Institute.  It  had  long  been  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  in  Raleigh,  and  through- 


JOHN  B.  BURWELL,  A.  M., 

ASSOCIATE    PRINCIPAL    PEACE.   INSTITUTE,   RALEIGH,    N.   C. 

Born  ix  Chesterfield  county,  Virginia, 'October  3d,  1834.  In  1835  his  father 
moved  to  HiLi.snono.  North  Carolina,  to  take  charge  of  the  Presbyteriax 
Church,  axd  a  few  years  after  opened  a  female  school.  Prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Caldwell  Institute,  under  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson.  He 
entered  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Hampdex-Sydxey  College,  Virginia,  in  the 
fall  of  1850,  and  graduated  June,  1853,  axd  in  July  followixg  took  charge  of 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  IN  BOYDTON,  VIRGINIA.  He  CONTINUED  TEACHING  A  MALE  SCHOOL 
UNTIL  THE  FALL  OF  1859,  WHEN  HE  MOVED  TO  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C,  TAKING  CHARGE,  IX 
CONNECTION  WITH   HIS  FATHER,  OF  THE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE  AT  THAT  PLACE. 

He  ENTERED  THE  CONFEDERATE  SERVICE  IN  JUNE,  1802,  AND  REMAINED  IX  ACTIVE 
SERVICE  IX  THE  FIELD  UNTIL  THE  SURRENDER,  WHEN  HE  RETURNED  TO  CHARLOTTE 
AND  AGAIN  COMMENCED  TEACHING  IX  THE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE,  AS  ASSOCIATE  PRINCI- 
PAL WITH  HIS  FATHER.       In  AUGUST,  1872,  HE  MOVED  TO  P.ALE1GH  AND  OPENED  Pl'.ACE 

Institute. 
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out  the  State,  to  have  a  female  school  of  high  grade  at  the  capital. 
Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Atkinson,  at  the 
time  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Raleigh,  sufficient 
money  in  1857  was  subscribed  and  paid  in  to  rent  the  present 
building,  but  the  war  came  on  just  as  the  house  was  covered  in 
and  almost  ready  for  occupancy,  and  consequently  all  hope  of 
commencing  the  school  was  abandoned.  It  should. here  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Win.  Peace  subscribed  §10,000,  and  after  him 
the  institution  is  named. 

Peace  Institute  was  opened  September  23,  1872.  The  Messrs. 
Burwell  brought  with  them  to  this  new  field  from  the  Charlotte 
school  Professor  S.  J.  Stevens  and  Professor  A.  Baumann.  To 
this  able  faculty  was  added  Mrs.  Drury  Lacy  as  Lady-Principal. 

Ninety-eight  pupils  were  matriculated  the  first  year;  the  school 
has  ever  since  grown  steadily,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  being 
matriculated  the  last  term  ending  June,  1883. 

Professor  Stevens,  so  widely  known  in  North  Carolina,  and 
revered  as  a  faithful  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  remained  in  the 
school  until  his  death,  in  1875.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W. 
R.  Atkinson. 

Mrs.  Lacy  also  contiuued  her  connection  with  the  school  until 
her  death,  in  1881.  Such  was  the  power  of  her  influence  and 
the  affectionate  regard  in  which  she  was  held,  that  the  young 
ladies  of  the. school  have  this  year  established  a  scholarship  in 
her  memory,  calling  it  the  "Lacy  Memorial."  They  hope  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  Alumnse  and   make  it  permanent. 

Professor  Baumann  had  been  connected  with  the  school  sev- 
eral years  before  leaving  Charlotte;  he  is  still  Director  of  the 
Music  Department,  making  in  all,  twenty-one  consecutive  years 
of  service. 

The  school  has  always  maintained  its  first  high  reputation  for 
good  scholarship,  and  every  department  is  now  filled  by  special- 
ists. Professor  Baumann's  long  and  faithful  services  have  been 
referred  to.  He  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Baumann  for 
years ;  the  growth  and  excellence  of  their  department  is  one  of 
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the  most  prominent  features  of  the  school.  The  music  class 
now  numbers  ninety-six.  Some  of  their  pupils  have  recently 
taken  a  high  stand  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston. 
Three  of  them  are  now  at  the  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment in  flourishing  female  schools  in  A7irginia,  South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina.  In  the  latter  school,  nearly  every  teacher 
was  graduated  from  Peace.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  teachers  which  Peace  has  sent  out  in  this  and  other 
States. 

The  studio  is  in  charge  of  an  accomplished  artist  who  has 
studied  at  Cooper  Institute,  and  in  many  private  studios  in  New 
York  city.  Cast  drawing,  photo-crayon,  and  decorative  art  in 
all  styles  are  taught. 

Modern  languages  are  taught  by  foreign  teachers,  the  conver- 
sational method  is  chiefly  employed.  Latin  is  also  taught  by 
the  Sauveur  method;  even  the  children  of  the  primary  classes 
speak  the  language  of  the  Csesars.  An  experienced  teacher  has 
charge  of  the  Primary  Department,  which  is  a  most  valuable 
accessory  to  the  school. 

In  every  department  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods 
are  adopted ;  most  of  the  teachers  spend  a  portion  of  the  vaca- 
tion at  some  Normal  Institute,  or  in  Northern  cities,  thus  keep- 
ing fully  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  classes  are  graded  by  weekly  or  monthly  written  tests, 
instead  of  by  their  daily  recitations;  less  time  is  thus  consumed 
in  hearing  lessons  and  more  allowed  for  actual  teaching.  The 
requirements  for  graduation  are  high.  Any  pupil  who  com- 
pletes the  course  of  study  prescribed  in  any  school,  and  satisfac- 
torily passes  a  written  examination  upon  the  whole  course,  is 
entitled  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  that  school,  to  be 
awarded  her  on  Commencement  Day. 

Pupils  may  elect  one  of  two  courses.  The  first  embraces  the 
schools  of  Mathematics,  English  and  History,  Natural  Science, 
Mental  and  Moral  Science,  one  Ancient  Language,  one  Modern 
Language  (French  or  German).  The  second  embraces  the  schools 
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of  Mathematics,  English  and  History,  Natural  Science,  Mental 
and  Moral  Science.  A  pupil  who  elects  the  first  and  receives  a 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  each  of  six  schools,  is  entitled  to 
the  distinction  of  Full  Graduate,  and  receives  a  diploma  confer- 
ring the  same. 

A  pupil  who  elects  the  second  and  receives  certificates  in  four 
schools,  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  Graduate  in  Literature 
and  Science,  and  receives  a  diploma  conferring  the  same.  Before 
receiving  a  certificate  in  any  school,  the  applicant  must  present 
an  original  essay  on  some  appropriate  subject,  at  discretion  of 
Faculty.  The  course  in  the  school  of  Mathematics  is  extensive, 
and  is  higher  than  any  other  female  school  in  the  South.  This 
department  is  in  charge  of  Professor  G.  O.  Mitchell,  late  of 
Dartmouth  College;  Rev.  Jno.  Watkins,  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Raleigh,  is  teacher  of  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Christian  Ethics.  The  Faculty  numbers  sixteen.  Most  of  the 
ladies  connected  with  the  school  received  their  education  in 
North  Carolina,  and  supplemented  it  by  studying  under  the  best 
masters  in  New  York  and  other  cities  ;  Peace  Institute  is  there- 
fore preeminently  fitted  to  train  North  Carolina  girls. 

The  Infirmary  is  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  and  skillful 
lady.  The  health  of  the  school  is  unexampled — there  has  not 
been  a  case  of  serious  illness  during  the  whole  year.  The  loca- 
tion is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  building  contains  a  large 
and  handsome  chapel,  parlors,  dining-room,  music-rooms,  studio, 
apartments  for  the  family  of  the  Principal,  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  all  under  one  roof;  and  all,  including  the  spacious  pas- 
sages, are  thoroughly  ventilated,  lighted  with  gas  and  warmed  by 
steam.  The  sleeping-rooms  are  small  and  are  occupied  by  two, 
or  at  most,  three  young  ladies,  who  take  great  interest  in  deco- 
rating them.  But  far  above  all  other  advantages  should  be 
mentioned  the  vigilant  supervision  of  the  Principal  and  Lady- 
Principal.  Every  department,  every  young  lady,  comes  directly 
under  their  eyes.  Manners,  morals  and  health  are  carefully 
watched;  every  pernicious  influence  noted  and  counteracted; 
every  noble  and  healthful  impulse  stimulated  and  nourished. 
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As  before  stated,  the  number  of  pupils  has  reached  two  hun- 
dred aud  eighteen  during  the  current  session.  Realizing  the 
necessity  for  increased  accommodation,  the  stockholders  of  the 
Peace  Institute  have  authorized  the  erection  of  a  large  building 
on  the  west  wing  100X40,  the  first,  or  ground  floor  of  which  is 
to  be  used  for  recitation-rooms  and  a  studio,  and  the  second  for 
a  chapel  and  concert  hall.  The  Studio  will  be  37x20,  with  a 
pitch  of  fifteen  feet,  and  the  Concert  Hall  38X88,  with  a  pitch 
of  twenty-one  feet,  and  a  seating  capacity  of  eight  hundred 
persons.  This  will  give  ample  accommodation  to  visitors  to  the 
Annual  Commencement  and  Concert,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  institution  to  know  that  they 
will  not  be  uncomfortably  crowded  as  heretofore  at  those  exer- 
cises. The  new  building  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 
pation by  the  beginning  of  next  session  in  September. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

A  TRIP  SBROfiD. 

A  COMPOSITION  BY  EUGENE  C.  EDWARDS,  AGED.  TEN  YEARS,  MORRISVILXE,  X.  C. 

Dear  Playmates: — I  will  now  give  you  a  short  sketch  of 
my  visit  to  Mr.  Allen  Betts'.  I  left  home  last  Friday.  I  got 
on  the  train  at  Morrisville  and  rode  to  Raleigh  with  my  teacher. 
Mr.  Lonnie  Betts  met  us  at  Raleigh  and  carried  us  to  his  father's 
house,  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles.  We  arrived  there 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  night.  Mr.  Betts  lives  in  a  large  white 
house,  which  is  well  furnished,  and  everything  tastily  arranged. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  a  very  desirable  location.  There  was  a  Union 
Meeting  six  miles  off.  They  had  a  great  deal  of  company  at  Mr. 
Betts'   from   the  Union — forty-three  in   all,  if  I   mistake   not. 
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And  it  would  make  your  mouths  water  if  you  knew  all  the  good 
things  we  had  to  eat,  and  I  think  I  did  my  duty  in  helping  to 
devour  them.  I  must  now  tell  you  something  about  my  teacher's 
little  brother  Herbert,  who  is  about  my  size.  I  soon  got  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  I  like  him  very  much. 

We  went  to  a  concert  at  Union  Academy.  Miss  Lizzie 
Vaughan  gave  us  some  sweet  music  on  the  organ.  We  had  a 
very  nice  time  indeed.  Herbert  and  I  went  squirrel  hunting  and 
killed  one.  I  stayed  at  Mr.  Betts'  until  Monday  morning.  We 
then  started  for  Raleigh,  where  we  arrived  about  one  o'clock.  We 
then  took  dinner  with  my  teacher's  uncle,  and  I  relished  it  finely. 
My  teacher  and  I  visited  around  in  Raleigh  through  the  even- 
ing, and  came  home  on  the  train  Monday  evening,  after  having 
been  gone  a  little  over  three  days.  My  teacher  was  extremely 
kind  to  me  all  the  time  I  was  from  home.  I  enjoyed  my  visit 
remarkably  well.  I  think  this  visit  will  be  an  era  in  my  life 
that  I  shall  remember  with  the  fondest  recollection  the  longest 
day  that  I  shall  abide  on  this  earth. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

COLORED  SCHOOLS  OF'NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY    J.    B.    XEATHERY,  TREASURER    OF    WAKE   COUNTY. 

By  reference  to  the  last  published  report  of  our  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  we  find  what  is  being  done  by 
the  State  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race  within  our  bor- 
ders. We  find  that  1,090  public  school-houses  have  been  built, 
at  a  cost  of  $95,479.20;  that  there  are  in  session  1,900  public- 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  100,405  pupils;  that  we  already 
have  1,655  colored  public  school  teachers  in  the  field,  and  that 
§152,418.50  were  spent  in  one  year  for  colored  schools;  that  we 
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have  five  Normal  schools  for  the  colored,  supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  and  that  twenty-five  colored  Institutes  were  held 
in  the  year. 

While  this  will  show  to  the  world  that  the  white  people  of 
North  Carolina  appreciate  the  advantages  of  education,  and  are 
doing  all  they  can  for  the  elevation  of  the  colored  race  in  our 
midst,  I  desire  more  particularly  to  show  what  is  being  done  in 
the  private  colored  schools  and  seminaries  of  the  State.  The 
following  statistics  have  been  compiled  from  authentic  sources, 
and  may  be  relied  on  as  strictly  correct : 

SHAW    UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Raleigh,  and  is  conducted  by 
Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  D.  D.,  and  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptists.  It  was  established  in  J  866,  and  since  that  date  more 
than  2,500  students  have  received  instruction  within  its  walls. 
Of  this  number  1,500  are  now  preaching  and  teaching.  The 
Shaw  University  includes  five  large  brick  buildings  and  a 
teachers'  mansion.  The  property  is  valued  at  $125,000.  There 
are  six  departments  of  study,  viz.:  Normal,  Scientific,  Classical, 
Theological,  Medical  and  Mechanical.  There  are  at  this  time 
eighteen  students  in  the  Medical  Department,  which  has  three 
professors.  The  enrollment  for  the  present  session  is  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five. 

SCOTIA    SEMINARY 

is  located  at  Concord,  N.  C.  Rev.  Luke  Dorland,  A.  M., 
is  President,  assisted  by  twelve  teachers.  It  was  chartered  in 
1870,  and  bears  on  its  roll  for  this  year  242  pupils.  It  aspires 
to  be  "  The  Mount  Holyoke  of  the  South  "  for  young  women 
of  the  colored  race.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  and  is  doing  excellent  work, 
its  graduates  being  now  laboring  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Texas.     Over  1,800 
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have  received  instruction.  It  owns  its  buildings  and  grounds, 
costing  $30,000,  but  has  been  obliged  to  refuse  scores  this  year 
for  want  of  room.  The  President  hopes  for  enlarged  means  to 
increase  its  usefulness. 

ST.    AUGUSTINE    NORMAL    SCHOOL, 

of  Raleigh,  is  in  its  17th  year.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  its  three-fold  object  is  to  afford  young 
men  and  women  superior  advantages  for  obtaining  a  thorough 
academic  education,  to  train  and  equip  teachers  for  efficient  ser- 
vice, and  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  Holy  Ministry.  It  has 
three  courses  of  study,  Academic,  Normal  and  Theological.  Rev. 
John  E.  C.  Smedes,  D.  D.,  is  Principal,  assisted  by  eight  profes- 
sors and  tutors.  About  five  hundred  have  been  enrolled  as  pu- 
pils— there  being  present  this  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-one. 
The  present  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  $20,000,  but 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Trustees  to  erect  other  buildings  this 
year  at  an  expense  of  from  .$20,000  to  $40,000.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  is  presided  over  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  B.  Lyman,  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina. 

BENNETT   SEMINARY 

of  Greensboro,  was  founded  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1873.  Rev.  Wilbur  F. 
Steele,  D.  D.,  is  Principal,  assisted  by  six  teachers.  It  offers  the 
elements  of  a  good  education  to  all  the  needy  ("including  those 
most  needy  and  least  cared  for — those  once  enslaved  ")  of  moral 
character,  mental  powers,  suitable  attainments  and  years,  "who 
will  obey  the  rules  and  pay  their  bills  promptly."  The  enroll- 
ment is  now  one  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  more  than  one 
thousand  have  been  admitted  since  its  establishment.  The  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $15,000,  including  ample  and  beautiful  grounds 
overlooking  the  city,  and  an  elegant  and  spacious  four-story  brick 
building — the  gift  of  Lyman  Bennett,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  New  York. 
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BIDDLE    UNIVERSITY 

is  located  at  Charlotte,  and  is  presided  over  by  Rev.  S.  Mattoon, 
D.  D.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen,  and  chartered  by  the  State.  It  is  now 
in  its  sixteenth  year,  and  bears  the  names  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  students  on  its  rolls  for  this  session.  The  faculty 
consists  of  thirteen  professors  and  teachers.  The  object  of  the 
institution  is  the  education  of  colored  teachers  and  preachers. 
Fifty-seven  of  its  students  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and 
tuition  is  free  in  all  the  departments.  It  has  just  completed  a  new 
University  building  98  X67  feet,  three  stories  high,  with  an  annex 
for  chapel  66X45.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  cost  §40,000. 
The  situation  is  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  twenty-four  acres  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  The  library  contains  2,500  volumes.  The 
President's  chair  has  an  endowment  of  $5,000. 

ELIZABETH    CITY    HIGH    SCHOOL 

was  established  in  1879,  by  its  present  Principal,  Rooks  Turn  re, 
who  had  neither  land  nor  building.  It  now  has  a  comfortable 
two-story  building  and  three  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $2,000. 
The  term  averages  nine  months,  and  eight}'  pupils  are  in  attend- 
ance. There  are  three  teachers  employed,  and  preparations  are 
now  being  made  for  the  erection  of  another  large  building. 
Pupils  are  in  attendance  from  nine  counties  of  this  State,  besides 
a  number  from  Virginia. 

THE    DUDLEY    SCHOOL, 

at  Dudley,  Wayne  county,  was  organized  in  1868,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Society,  in  the  Congregational  Church  building. 
It  has  two  rooms  fitted  up  with  convenient  seats,  desks,  black- 
boards, &c.  The  enrollment  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  and 
between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  have  received  instruc- 
tion since  it  opened.  A  number  of  preachers  and  teachers  have 
been  sent  out  from  this  school.  Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Jewett  is  the 
present  Principal. 
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GRAY    HIGH    SCHOOL, 

of  Hillsboro,  was  organized  in  October,  1883,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Miss  M.  B.  Curtiss 
is  Principal,  with  an  enrollment  of  fifty-eight.  The  grounds 
were  given  by  H.  N.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Hillsboro,  and  the  building 
is  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
studies,  the  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  fancy  work. 

LITERARY    AND    THEOLOGICAL    CHRISTIAN    INSTITUTE, 

of  Frauklinton,  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  It  is  under  the 
prinoipalship  of  Rev.  George  Young,  and  designs  to  educate 
the  colored  youth  for  any  profession,  but  aims  more  especially 
to  fit  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,  to 
which  body  the  school  belongs.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  the  various  departments  are  filled  by 
white  teachers  from  the  North.  The  property  is  valued  at 
seven  thousand  dollars,  and  the  enrollment  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three. 

ZION    WESLEY    INSTITUTE 

is  situated  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  Rev.  J.  C.  Price, 
A.  M.,  is  President,  assisted  by  seven  teachers.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  in  1879,  and  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church,  and  is  designed  for  training  young  men  and  women  for 
religious  and  educational  work  in  this  country  and  in  Africa. 
There  are  three  courses  of  study:  Normal,  Theological  and 
Classical.  There  are  now  on  the  roll  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  pupils,  and  more  than  two  hundred  have  received  instruc- 
tion here.  The  buildings  and  grounds  (forty  acres)  cost  ten 
thousand  dollars,  many  prominent  white  men  in  the  town  sub- 
scribed liberally  for  the  establishment  of  the  school,  aud  over 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  were  subscribed  in  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing a  visit  there  by  the  President. 
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WHITIN    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

was  organized  at  Lumberton,  1876,  by  Professor  D.  P.  Allen 
(a  former  slave  of  General  Walker,  of  the  Census  Bureau),  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Westfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. Nearly  one  hundred  teachers  have  been  sent  out  from 
this  school.  It  is  named  for  Deacon  J.  C.  Whitin,  of  Whitins- 
ville,  Massachusetts,  who  contributed  largely  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  its  buildings,  &c,  and  is  well  supplied  with  desks, 
globes,  charts,  maps.  The  building  will  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  students.  The  principal  is  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  his  work  heartily  commended  by  the  citizens  of  the 
county,  without  regard  to  race,  sect,  or  political  affiliation. 

FAYETTEVILLE    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

was  established  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1877,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  State.  It  re- 
ceives annually  $2,000  from  the  State  Treasury,  besides  an 
annual  appropriation  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  Nearly  four 
hundred  pupils  have  been  admitted  since  its  establishment,  many 
of  whom  are  now  doing  good  work  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  Its  present  enrollment  is  one  hundred  and  twenty,  rep- 
resenting fourteen  counties.  It  has  a  small,  but  well-selected 
library,  and  is  supplied  with  maps,  globes,  musical,  historical  and 
writing  charts,  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  Physics  or  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  &c.  The  school  is  not  conducted  in  the  inter- 
est of  any  religious  denomination  or  any  political  party.  Its 
principal  is  E.  E.  Smith,  A.  M.  (a  graduate  of  Shaw  Univer- 
sity), with  two  assistants.  Tuition  free  to  all  residents  of  the 
State. 

PLYMOUTH    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

Was  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1881,  and 
now  numbers  one  hundred  and  two  pupils.     H.  P.  Cheatham. 
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A.  B.  (graduate  of  Shaw  University),  is  principal,  assisted  by 
three  teachers,  the  majority  of  which  hold  first  grade  certificates. 
Tuition  free  to  all  residents  of  the  State. 

OTHER    NORMAL    SCHOOLS 

for  the  colored  race  are  in  successful  operation  at  New  Bern, 
Franklinton,  and  Salisbury,  all  established  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.]  . 

SPECIAL  FACULTIES  WHICH  WE  SHOULD  STRIVE  TO 

DEVELOP. 

BY  A.  J.  JI^  ALPINE,  PRINCIPAL  CENTENNIAL  GRADED  SCHOOL. 

All  our  knowledge  of  the  world  around  us  is  derived  at  first 
through  our  senses,  which  have  been  called  the  "five  gateways 
of  knowledge,"  and  education  must  begin  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  senses.  John  Bunyan  says:  "The  famous  town  of  Man - 
soul  had  five  gateways,  in  at  which  to  come,  and  out  at  which  to 
go,  and  these  were  made  likewise  answerable  to  the  walls,  to-wit : 
impregnable,  and  such  as  never  could  be  opened  nor  forced,  but 
by  the  will  of  those  within.  The  names  of  the  gates  were  these: 
Eyegate,  Eargate,  Mouthgate,  Nosegate  and  Feelgate.  Through 
each  of  these  senses  we  derive  a  different  class  of  ideas." 

When  a  child,  goes  to  school,  the  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  con- 
tinue the  method  of  education  pursued  by  nature,  to  increase  the 
acuteness  of  the  senses  by  suitable  exercises,  by  direction  to 
proper  objects,  by  extending  its  distinctions  of  likeness  and 
unlikeness  in  which  its  present  knowledge  consists,  and  by  sup- 
plying words  as  they  are  wanted,  to  express  the  notions  and  con- 
ceptions which  the  mind  gradually  collects.    Now,  Nature's  edu- 
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cation  begins  with  life,  and  he?  school  is  the  school  of  experi- 
ence. She  teaches  nothing  but  what  the  child  will  need  to  know, 
and  all  her  lessons  are  regulated  by  the  degree  of  development 
he  has  reached,  and  the  practical  use  to  which  her  lessons  are  to 
be  put.  She  never  hurries;  she  does  not  cram;  she  associates 
pains  and  pleasures  with  the  sensations  to  which  she  wishes  to 
direct  attention;  she  repeats  her  lessons  day  after  day  with 
unwearying  patience  and  with  unlimited  variety  of  illustration 
and  exercise;  she  leaves  time  for  her  lessons  to  be  thoroughly 
assimilated  and  put  into  practice;  she  links  new  knowledge 
to  old;  she  converts  every  sense  into  an  avenue  For  conveying 
new  ideas,  and  every  instinct  into  au  instrument  for  stimulating 
the  infant  to  exercise  his  senses.  When  he  tires  of  examining 
one  thing,  she  sends  him  to  another,  and  when  he  is  tired  of  ex- 
amining everything,  she  sends  him  to  sleep.  She  makes  every- 
thing serve  to  educate  him,  and  teaches  him  invaluable  lessons 
while  he  is  sucking  an  ivory  ring,  or  pulling  a  flower  to  pieces, 
or  rolling  a  ball,  or  smoothing  a  cat.  Examine  him  at  five  years 
of  age  and  you  will  find  that  he  has  learned  the  elementary 
truths  of  Physics  without  the  aid  of  any  learned  professor;  that 
he  has  some  acquaintance  with  Botany  and  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  Natural  History ;  that  he  has  a  deep  insight  into  human 
character,  and  without  grammar  or  dictionary,  he  has  learned  to 
speak  his  mother  tongue  with  medium  accuracy  and  fluency; 
that  lie  has  made  a  beginning  in  several  mechanical  crafts,  such 
as  masonry  and  carpentering;  that  he  is  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  that  he  has  elementary  ideas  of  the  truths  of 
morality  and  .religion.  In  fact,  during  these  five  years  under  the 
teaching  of  Nature,  he  has  learned  more  than  he  will  ever  learn 
again  in  the  same  length  of  time.  This  being  so,  we  plainly 
cannot  do  better  than  take  Nature  as  our  guide;  when  the  child 
leaves  home  for  school,  she  has  marked  out  for  us  the  course  we 
should  pursue  in  his  future  education.  New  helps  and  resources 
may  be  needed,  but  the  essential  means  should  be  the  same. 
Mental  growth   is  to  be  carried  bv  cultivation   to  still  hio-her 
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stages  with  the  same  process  before  employed.  It  is  clearly  evi- 
dent that  a  child's  entrance  upon  school-life,  instead  of  being  a 
continuation  of  processes  already  begun  by  Nature,  is  generally 
an  abrupt  transfer  to  a  new,  artificial,  totally  different  sphere  of 
mental  experience.  Although  it  has  learned  more  than  it  ever 
will  again  in  the  same  time,  and  has  learned  it  according  to  the 
natural  laws  of  growing  intelligence,  many  believe  that  educa- 
tion begins  with  school-life.  What  begins  at  this  time  is  not 
education,  but  only  the  acquirement  of  new  helps  to  education. 
Education  begins  with  the  birth  of  the  child  and  continues 
throughout  life,  in  fact,  throughout  eternity. 

The  teacher  must  try  to  get  the  child  to  use  its  senses  in  the 
acquisition  of  all  knowledge  based  on  observation.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  senses  neglected,  all  after  education  partakes  of  a 
drowsiness,  a  haziness,  and  inefficiency,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
cure. 

Sight,  touch  and  hearing  are  the  senses  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  our  ideas,  and  the  ideas  which  are  derived 
through  them  are  the  most  vividly  and  indelibly  stamped  upon 
the  mind.  For  this  reason  they  are  sometimes  called  the  intel- 
lectual senses.  It  is  with  these  education  is  mainly  concerned. 
Object  lessons,  lessons  on  color  and  form,  and  reading  and  spell- 
ing; cultivate  these  senses.  While  cultivating;  the  senses  we  are 
also  cultivating  the  intellectual  faculties  which  belong  to  the  first 
stage  of  development,  called  the  perceptive  faculties,  which  are 
sensation,  perception,  attention,  observation,  retention,  primi- 
tive judgment  or  intuitive  perception.  These  faculties  usually 
show  themselves  in  early  childhood,  even  from  six  to  eight. 
The  faculties  belonging  to  the  second  stage  of  development,  em- 
bracing from  say  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age,  called  the  concep- 
tive,  or  representative  faculties,  are  memory,  imitation,  con- 
ception, imagination,  association,  recollection,  representation, 
as  exhibited  in  language  and  primitive  judgment  associated  with 
conception.  These  faculties  should  be  cultivated  by  drawing, 
writing,    natural    history,    speaking,    meaning    of     terms     and 
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phrases,  the  knowledge  and  application  of  signs  and  symbols, 
reading,  orthography,  mental  arithmetic.  There  are  two  other 
classes  of  faculties  belonging  to  third  and  fourth  stages  of  develop- 
ment; those  in  the  third  stage  called  the  knowing  faculties,  such  as 
abstraction,  classification,  generalization,  composition,  analysis 
and  judgment;  and  those  in  the  fourth  stage  called  reasoning  fac- 
ulties, such  as  reason  as  exercised  in  demonstration,  induction, 
explicit  observation,  reflection,  speculative  thinking,  &c,  neither 
of  which  stages  is  within  the  range  of  primary  grades.  The 
motives  which  are  especially  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
faculties  at  their  early  stages  of  development  are,  (1)  Curiosity, 
or  the  desire  of  knowledge;  (2)  Love  of  the  beautiful  and  won- 
derful; (3)  The  pleasure  connected  with  the  healthful  exercise 
of  the  faculties;  (4)  Pleasure  of  success. 

Of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  no  one  is  more  important  than 
attention,  which  should  be  assiduously  cultivated  by  every  pos- 
sible method  until  it  is  fully  developed  into  concentration.  In- 
attentive children  may  be  ranked  under  five  classes,  as  follows: 
the  feeble,  the  sluggish,  the  volatile,  the  timid,  and  the  quick. 
A  child  of  feeble  intellect  is.  inattentive  on  account  of  his  inca- 
pacity. The  sluggish  child  is  inattentive  from  a  want  of  all 
mental  activity.  The  volatile  child  is  inattentive  from  his  love 
of  novelty.  The  timid,  child  is  inattentive  from  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  its  owji  power  as  well  as  from  a  lack  of  that  trust  and 
confidence  which  children  generally  have  in  their  teacher.  The 
quick,  clever  child  is  inattentive  from  its  extreme  mental  activity, 
and  from  excess  of  self-confidence.  The  teacher  must  at  once 
ascertain  what  causes  the  inattention,  and  adapt  his  methods  of 
cultivating  attention  to  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  child. 

While  the  teacher  should  try  to  engage  the  attention  of  all  his 
pupils,  he  must  not  believe  they  will  all  manifest  the  same 
amount  of  attention.  Do  not  hope,  says  Abbott,  to  make  all 
your  pupils  alike.  Providence  has  determined  that  human 
minds  should  differ  from  each  other  for  the  very  purpose  of  giv- 
ing variety  and  intent  to  this  busy  scene  of  life.     If  it  were  pos- 
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sible  for  the  teacher  so  to  plan  the  operations  as  to  send  children 
forth  upon  the  community  formed  on  the  same  model  as  if  made 
by  machinery,  he  would  do  just  so  much  toward  spoiling  one  of 
the  wisest  plans  formed  by  the  Almighty  for  making  this  world 
a  happy  scene.  It  is  impossible  if  it  were  wise,  and  would 
be  foolish  if  it  were  possible,  to  stimulate,  by  artificial 
means,  the  rose,  in  hope  of  its  reaching  the  size  of  the 
apple-tree,  or  to  try  to  cultivate  the  fig  and  the  orange 
where  wheat  only  will  grow.  No;  it  should  be  the  teacher's 
main  design  to  shelter  his  pupils  from  every  deleterious 
influence,  and  to  bring  everything  to  bear  upon  the  com- 
munity of  minds  before  him,  which  will  encourage  in  each  one 
the  development  of  his  own  native  power.  Error  on  this  point 
is  very  common.  Many  teachers  even  among  those  who  have 
taken  high  rank,  have  wasted  much  time  in  attempting  to  do 
what  can  never  be  done :  to  form  the  character  of  those  under 
their  influence  after  a  certain  uniform  model  which  they  have 
conceived  as  the  standard  of  excellence.  Their  pupils  must 
write  just  such  a  hand,  must  compose  in  just  such  a  style,  they 
must  be  similar  in  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  all  their  manners 
must  be  formed  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  model,  and 
when  a  child  comes  under  this  charge,  whom  Providence  has 
designed  to  be  entirely  different  from  the  beau-ideal  adopted  as 
the  standard,  more  time  and  pains  and  anxious  solicitude  are 
wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  produce  the  required  conformity  than 
half  the  school  requires  beside.  He  must  suppose  human  nature 
to  be  neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  really  is,  he  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  the  faculty  of  attention  ready  formed  in  the  minds 
of  his  pupils,  but  he  must  expect  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty 
in  his  pupils  will  demand  his  constant  study,  and  that  unless 
means  are  adopted  to  secure  this  end,  all  his  labor  will  be  utterly 
lost.  The  facidty  of  attention  must  be  cultivated  by  all  the  arti- 
fices which  we  have  within  our  power,  because  it  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  the  intellectual  character.  The  method  best  adapted 
to  cultivate  each  faculty  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
question.  5 
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Each  teacher  must  carve  out  his  methods,  but  we  must  culti- 
vate, or  we  weaken  the  faculties  and  cause  them  to  rust  out  for 
want  of  the  proper  exercise.  The  distinguished  philosopher 
Locke  says,  "that  as  the  first  ideas  of  children  are  derived  from 
sensation,  the  perceptive  faculties  should  be  the  first  cultivated, 
and  that  verbal  memory  is  almost  the  only  intellectual  power 
which  does  not  admit  of  being  improved  by  education.  Lastly, 
we  must  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  any  system  of  education 
which  cultivates  the  intellectual  faculties  and  neglects  the  train- 
ing of  the  affections  and  moral  feelings,  is  sadly  defective  and 
pernicious  in  its  effects. 


[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

"CASTING  OUT  THE  NINES,"  ETC. 

BY  B.  F.  C4RADY,  JR.,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  DUPEIN  COUNTY. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  a  rainy  day,  so  as  to  be  able  to  devote 
a  little  time  to  the  matter  of  " casting  out  the  nines"  in  the 
March  number  of  The  Teacher. 

Take  an  example  in  addition,  as  65876 -}- 87684=1 53560. 
Add  the  digits  in  each  of  the  addends  and  the  sum,  respectively, 
reducing  to  one  figure  every  time  you  have  two,  thus:  6  +  5= 
11=2,  plus  8=10=1,  plus  7=8,  plus  6  =  14=5,  and  we  shall 
have,  as  the  result,  5-|-6(=ll=2)=2,  without  casting  out  the 
nines.  Here  is  presented,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  question  of 
interest.  "Casting  out  the  nines"  introduces  a  confusing  ele- 
ment and  puts  us  on  the  wrong  track. 

My  way  of  accounting  for  an  identity  of  result  whether  the 
nines  be  cast  out  or  not,  is  this:  Since  9  lacks  1  of  being  10,  9 
added  to  any  number  will  reduce  the  units  figure  by  1  and 
increase  the  tens  figure  by  1,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  digits  will 
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not  be  changed.  Thus:  26  +  9=35,  and  2  +  6=3  +  5.  Subtract- 
ing 9  will  increase  the  units  figure  and  decrease  the  tens  figure 
by  unity,  and  their  sum  is  not  changed.  Thus:  26 — 9=17,  aud 
2  +  6=1  +  7.  If  the  units  figure  is  0,  the  algebraic  sum  or  dif- 
ference may  be  taken ;  thus:  40  +  9=50 — 1. 

This  leads  us  to  some  of  the  curiosities  of  9,  growiug  out  of 
the  fact  that  9  added  to  9  or  to  any  multiple  of  9,  gives  us  9. 
Thus:  9+9=18=9,  18  +  9=27=9,  &c. 

Leaving  your  readers  to  hunt  up  others,  take  this:  Change 
the  order  of  the  digits  of  any  number,  as  348,  and  subtract  the 
smaller  number  from  the  larger  (834 — 348=486),  and  the  sum 
of  the  digits  of  the  difference,  adding  as  before,  gives  us  9. 
Explained  thus:  The  difference  between  one  hundred  8's  and 
one  8,  also  between  ten  3's  and  one  hundred  3's,  and  also  between 
one  4  and  ten  4's  is,  in  each  case,  a  multiple  of  9. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  public  school  teacher  on  the 
advantages  of  reading  charts  and  First  Readers,  he  declared  his 
preference  for  the  blackboard.  Knowing  that  he  had  never 
made  drawing  a  study,  I  asked  him  what  he  did  for  pictures. 
His  answer  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  a  place  in  The  Teacher 
and  of  consideration  by  every  teacher  in  the  State:  "I  draw 
them.  I  cannot  draw  perfect  ones,  but  I  find  the  children  more 
interested  iu  my  imperfect  cats  and  dogs  than  in  those  in  the 
books.  They  know  not  how  those  are  made,  and  think  them 
impossible  of  imitation  ;  but,  when  they  see  my  scratches  on  the 
board  gradually  develop  into  recognizable  objects,  they  smile, 
and  every  one  rejoices  in  the  conscious  ability  to  imitate  my 
work.  And  they  soon  learn  to  do  it.  By  practice  I  have 
become  able  to  draw  tolerably  well." 

This  teacher — the  fourteenth  of  the  progressive  teachers  in 
Duplin — is  learning  to  draw  by  drawing,  and  he  is  one  of  those 
who  will  find  employment  while  many  others  are  spending  their 
idle  hours  fretting  about  the  "new  fangled"  methods. 
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[For  the  North  Carolina  Teacher.] 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SUPPRESSING  CRIME. 

BY  WASHINGTON  CATLETT,  PRINCIPAL  CAPE  FEAR  ACADEMY. 

Inasmuch  as  our  State  papers  in  general,  and  the  Wilmington 
Star  in  particular,  have  seen  fit  to  express  certain  views  upon  the 
educational  results  of  the  day,  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the 
principles  of  our  profession,  I  have  thought  that  a  reply  from  a 
professional  stand-point  through  our  teachers'  organ  would  not 
be  amiss. 

I  must,  at  the  beginning,  premise  that  one  can  differ  with  a 
friend  without  censuring  his  course,  for  I  have  always  had  a  high 
estimation  of  the  Starts  opinions  upon  general  subjects.  The 
Star  heads  an  editorial  of  April  27th,  which  is  one  of  a  series, 
thus:  "The  Effects  of  Education  in  Suppressing  Crime."  It 
says,  "  We  have  before  published  statistics  from  Massachusetts 
and  other  Northern  States  to  show  that  education  has  no  special 
reformatory  power,  that  crime  is  more  abounding  in  the  educated 
sections  than  in  sections  where  illiteracy  prevails.  *  *  *  * 
We  believe  in  education,  but  not  because  it  cures  vice  and  pre- 
vents crime.  It  does  no  such  tiling,  and  the  criminal  records  of 
the  country  prove  it." 

It  goes  on  to  state  that,  "The  fact  stares  the  educational  en- 
thusiast squarely  in  the  face  that  education  has  not  lessened  crime 
in  Europe — in  either  England,  France,  or  Germany." 

It  further  copies  a  paragraph  from  a  weekly  paper  of  Chicago, 
The  Current,  making  certain  statements  with  regard  to  the  latest 
French  records  of  crime,  sustaining  his  assertions. 

It  adds  also  that,  "  Education  is  a  tremendous  failure  as  a  cura- 
tive and  restraining  agent." 

To  all  of  this  I  wish  to  offer  to  our  teachers  the  following: 

In  the  first  place,  statistics  are  not  always  reliable,  though 
"carefully  prepared."     To  draw  a  conclusion  from  coincident 
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events  is  not  logical.  Statistics  from  France  especially  will  not 
prove  anything  on  this  point,  for  we  know  that  there  has  been 
in  France  a  tremendous  upheaval  of  revolutionary  tendencies 
since  1871.  In  the  change  of  governments,  although  education 
has  cut  her  unswerving  way,  law  and  order  must  have  been 
trampled  upon.     The  baser  part  of  man  has  had  its  sway. 

Now,  if  the  more  intelligent  classes  have  been  leading  crimi- 
nals under  these  circumstances,  has  thenar  paused  to  investigate 
the  character  of  those  crimes?  Were  they  not  political  crimes? 
May  they  not  have  been  such  crimes  as  Washington  and.  Jeffer- 
son committed?  And  yet  upon  the  national  statistics  they  are 
accounted  crimes  amongst  the  educated. 

What  are  the  crimes  of  the  Russian  student?  For  what  are 
these  men  sent  to  the  bleak  plains  of  Siberia?  For  larceny?  for 
burglary?  for  embezzlement?  For  what  are  the  many  of  the 
violators  of  law  in  Ireland  imprisoned? — the  "Suspects,"  the 
Fenians,  the  Boycotters?  Must  education  be  blamed  for  this, 
when  European  statistics  condemn  her?  Statistics  compiled,  too, 
by  biased  parties?  Surely  not.  Yet,  my  friends,  these  political 
offenders  are  the  men  and  women  who  fill  the  criminal  statistics 
of  Europe.  This  is  why  so  many  intelligent  members  of  society 
are  found  in  a  felon's  cell,  casting  ignominy  upon  education.  I 
ask  you,  teachers,  will  such  statistics  take  away  a  scintilla  of 
radiance  from  our  educational  sun?  Such  statistics  will  not 
prove  anything. 

But  to  use  the  Star's  own  argument,  the  island  of  Iceland  is 
inhabited  by  a  remarkable  race  of  people.  In  no  place  on  earth 
is  education  more  general.  No  person,  except  he  be  an  idiot,  is 
unable  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  Every  parent  feels  it  his  im- 
perative duty  to  teach  his  family.  There  is  no  one  there  totally 
illiterate,  and  crime  is  almost  unknown  in  Iceland.  Yet  I  will 
not  use  this  argument  in  my  favor  as  my  friend  does,  for  there 
may  be  other  causes  to  prevent  crime.  But  it  is  as  fair  as  his 
arguments. 

But  let  us  come  nearer  home.  The  Star  quotes  the  statistics 
of  Massachusetts  to  prove  education  a  failure.     As  I  have  shown 
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there  may  be  here  other  powerful  inducements  to  crime  which  do 
not  cast  any  reflection  upon  education.  Statistics  are  nut  thor- 
oughly reliable.  Though  education  is  so  fostered  in  Massachu- 
setts, still  it  does  not  reach  the  entire  masses.  The  country  is 
more  thickly  settled,  people  are  brought  more  in  antagonism,  the 
citizens  are  more  cosmopolitan,  and  that  section  of  country  draws 
a  larger  portion  of  the  vagrants  of  society  within  its  borders. 
These  are  strong  reasons. 

But  let  us  come  still  nearer.  Let  us  come  into  our  own  State. 
Let  us  examine  our  own  criminal  record.  Let  us  see  the  char- 
acter of  our  own  criminals.  This  will  be  a  safer  experiment  for 
us,  before  we  condemn  the  various  influences  of  our  education. 

It  takes  but  a  visit  to  our  Penitentiary,  or,  better  still,  to  our 
criminal  courts — there  let  us  examine  the  prisoners  on  trial.  It 
is  safe  to  say,  certainly  in  our  own  midst,  that  they  are  criminals 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  offenders  against  those  laws  upon 
which  education  will  have  a  most  restraining  influence.  Most 
of  them  occurring  from  vagrancy.  The  offenders  have  not  been 
taught  from  childhood  to  recognize  authority,  which  school  would 
inculcate.  Their  parents  have  no  idea  of  training  them  under 
moral  law.  They  grow  up  with  no  notion  of  right  and  wrong 
except  of  the  most  primitive  character,  no  subjection  to  authority 
or  an  obligation  to  support  themselves  honestly,  or  to  better  their 
mental  and  moral  condition,  which  the  schools  undoubtedly  offer. 
If  this  state  of  affairs  exists  with  the  meagre  educational  advan- 
tages which  they  have  had,  let  us  proceed  still  further  to  see  if 
the  Star's  point  is  wisely  taken  against  the  education  of  the 
masses.  Seventy-five  out  of  a  hundred  of  these  criminals  are 
totally  illiterate.  This  opposes  itself  as  an  incontrovertible  fact 
to  all  statistics. 

Now,  visit  the  schools  in  our  midst  and  see  the  character  of 
instruction  given.  The  colored  people  especially  are  prevented 
from  wandering  around  the  streets  under  no  restraint.  They  are 
made  to  observe  law  and  order.  When  they  obtain  a  certain 
extra  amount  of  education,  they  fill  places  which  the  illiterate 
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cannot.  This  makes  them  look  up  to  the  lettered  class  of  their 
race,  who  feel  themselves  more  respectable,  with  a  greater  need 
of  observing  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  retain  the  positions 
which  they  have  reached.  It  is  so,  too,  with  the  lettered  poor 
white  man.  When  his  son  has  learned  something,  even  his 
father  looks  np  to  him  as  a  "man  o'  laming."  He  takes  more 
pride  in  keeping  spotless  his  fair  name,  in  order  that  he  may 
retain  his  position  in  society.  All  this  education  does  for  man. 
This  opposes  itself  to  the  views  of  the  Star. 

What  can  be  offered  in  the  place  of  education  ?  It  is  easy  to 
find  fault,  but  oh,  how  difficult  to  recommend  what  can  be  sub- 
stituted! 

The  masses,  above  all,  need  education;  withhold  it  not  from 
them.  Education  may  not,  as  the  Star  demands  of  it,  make  man 
perfect.  Sad  the  fact !  It  is  not  her  fault,  however.  And  this 
leads  me  to  my  next  point  against  my  learned  friend. 

I  have  studiously  avoided  speaking  of  religion.  Nowr,  his 
argument  proves  the  same  against  religion  that  it  does  against 
education.  If  "Education  is  a  tremendous  failure  as  a  curative 
and  restraining  agent,"  then  is  religion  also  a  tremendous  failure? 

If  religion  has  been  unable  to  restrain  the  masses,  why  con- 
demn education  in  this  respect?  I  mean  secular  education,  for 
they  both  tend  to  elevate  man.  The  masses  attend  church  more 
regularly  than  they  attend  school,  particularly  the  negroes.  Re- 
ligion then  has  failed.  Is  my  friend  ready  to  admit  this?  lam 
not.     Yet  his  argument  proves  it. 

He  may  say  the  masses  do  not  have  the  restraining  influence 
of  religion  to  reach  them.  Then  I  say,  first  send  them  to  school, 
subject  them  to  control — then  will  they  attend  Sunday-school, 
when  sufficiently  educated;  they  will  be  under  a  saving  influence. 
Education  has  not  had  a  fair  chance.  Do  not  condemn  educa- 
tion unless  you  condemn  religion,  simply  a  higher  education. 
They  are  both  tending  to  the  same  end.  Whatever  teaches  con- 
trol and  a  recognition  of  law  and  order,  subdues  the  passions  and 
fits  one  for  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.     If  it  fails  on  some 
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it  is  not  to  be  condemned.  This  is  like  the  argument  of  the  half- 
educated  of  the  present  day  against  a  University  education.  A 
few  young  men  go  to  the  Universities  and  perhaps  graduate. 
They  go  into  the  world  and  make  a  failure.  Many  half-educated 
people  use  this  as  an  argument  against  University  education  and 
conclude  that  it  ruins  a  boy  to  send  him  to  college. 

Religion  has  been  preached  for,  lo!  these  many  years,  and, 
according  to  the  Star,  crime  is  on  the  increase;  hence  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous failure.  Think  of  what  would  be  the  case  without 
education. 

The  Star  will  say,  "we  do  not  condemn  education,  we  merely 
state  that  it  will  not  accomplish  what  its  followers  claim  for  it. 
It  is  not  such  an  all  powerful  agent  as  to  cause  people  to  sacri- 
fice so  much  in  money  or  anything  else  to  promote  it." 

I  reply:  It  may  not  accomplish  everything;  no  one  claims 
this;  religion  has  not  produced  this;  but  it  has  marked  a 
characteristic  in  the  most  highly  civilized  nations.  Every  indi- 
vidual, every  family,  every  State,  every  nation,  every  class  of 
people  destitute  of  educational  training,  belongs  to  the  lowest 
order  of  human  advancement,  whilst  those  possessing  educational 
training  are  superior  to  all  others.  This  is  the  great  general  fact. 
You  may  find  a  few  University  graduates  who  make  life  a  fail- 
ure, but  they  would  have  been  worse  failures  without  such  an 
education.  Religion  will  not  convert  all  individuals,  yet  all 
nations  under  its  control  are  benefited.  Education  may  not 
perfect  all  individual  dispositions,  yet  all  races  who  possess  edu- 
cational facilities  belong;  to  the  leading;  nations  of  the  earth. 
Statistics  will  not  prove  otherwise.  History  declares  it. 
[to  be  concluded.] 


Don't  be  discouraged  if  your  work  does  not  appear  to  be 
producing  great  results.     "In  due  time  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint 

not," 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  MEETING. 

At  a  mooting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation ot*  County  Superintendents,  held  in  Greensboro  on  the 
5th  instant,  the  following  programme  for  the  annual  meeting 
which  takes  place  at  Chapel  Hill  on  July  2d,  was  agreed  upon: 

Wednesday  Morning — Address  of  Welcome — B.  F.  Grady, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  Association. 

Response — Rev.  J.  L.  Currie. 

Paper  on  County  Institute  Work  in  its  various  phases — by 
H.  W.  Spinks. 

Discussion — J.  S.  Long,  S.  E.  Williams,  F.  S.  Wilkinson. 

Wednesday  Afternoon — Paper — How  shall  we  improve  the 
school-house,  its  furniture  and  its  grounds — Rev.  P   R.  Law. 

Discussion — Edward  Alexander,  D.  Matt.  Thompson,  J.  H. 
McClintock. 

Thursday  Morning — Paper — The  defects  of  the  present  school 
law  and  their  remedies. 

Discussion — Geo.  Leonard,  Thos.  H.  Smith  and  J.  W.  Sfcarns. 

Thursday  Afternoon — Paper — School  Organization,  by  Isham 
Royall. 

Discussion — A.  L.  Rucker,  Eugene  T.  Jones,  Rev.  J.  S.  Black. 

The  committee  would  most  earnestly  request  a  full  attendance 
of  the  Superintendents,  and  most  especially  of  those  who  are  to 
prepare  papers  on  the  subjects  meutioned  above,  and  would  sug- 
gest that  each  of  those  appointed  on  the  discussion  prepare  papers 
to  be  read,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  the  principal  to  attend. 


Be  ever  ready  to  assist  a  pupil  to  pronouce  difficult  words; 
sometimes  it  would  be  well  to  have  him  stop  in  his  reading  and 
spell  such. 

6 
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OUR  COMMENCEMENTS. 

Charlotte  Graded  Schools,  Prof.  T.  J.  Mitchell,  Super- 
intendent.    Enrollment  1,400.     Closing  exercises,  May  30th. 

Clayton  Academy,  Rev.  W.  C.  Nowell,  Principal.  Com- 
mencement, June  13th.  Annual  Address  by  W.  J.  Peele,  Esq., 
of  Raleigh. 

Union  Academy,  Winslow,  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  Principal. 
Commencement,  May  28th.  Annual  Address  by  D.  H.  McLean, 
Esq.,  of  Lillington. 

Pittsboro  Scientific  Academy,  Captain  C.  B.  Denson, 
Principal.  Commencement,  May  27th.  Annual  Address  by 
H.  A.  London,  Esq. 

Albemarle  Academy,  Professor  H.  W.  Spinks,  Principal. 
Commencement,  June  2d,  3d  and  4th.  Annual  Address  by  J. 
A.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  of  Wadesboro. 

Reynoldson  Academy,  Messrs.  T.  E.  and  W.  B.  Waff, 
Principals.  Enrollment  61.  Commencement,  Juue  12th.  An- 
nual Address  by  W.  P.  Shaw,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore. 

Salem  Female  Academy,  Rev.  J.  T.  Zorn,  Principal. 
Annual  Sermon,  Sunday,  June  8th.  Senior  Reading,  Tuesday, 
10th.  Concert,  Wednesday,  11th.  Commencement,  Thursday, 
12th. 

Oxford  Female  Seminary,  Prof.  F.  P.  Hobgood,  Princi- 
pal. Enrollment  125.  Commencement,  Juue  5th  and  6th. 
Annual  Address  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Hawthorne,  D.  D.,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Salem  High  School,  Huntley,  Mr.  Isham  Royall,  Princi- 
pal. Enrollment  45.  Commencement,  June  6th.  Annual 
Address  by  J.  W  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Clinton.  Society  Oration  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Howard. 
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Ellerbe  Springs  Academy,  Mr.  M.  C.  McAskill,  Prin- 
cipal. Enrollment  40.  Commencement,  June  20th.  Annual 
Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Carrie.  Annual  Address  by  H.  C.  Wall, 
Esq.,  of  Rockingham. 

Ellsworth  School,  Henderson,  Prof.  G.  D.  Ellsworth, 
Principal.  Enrollment  52.  Commencement,  May  28th.  An- 
nual Sermon  by  Rev.  L.  B.  Johnston,  of  Henderson.  Address 
by  Walter  H.  Page,  Esq.,  of  Raleigh. 

Thomasville  Female  College,   Prof.  H.  W.  Reinhart, 

Principal.  Commencement,  June  5th.  Annual  Address  by 
Major  F.  C.  Robbins,  of  Lexington.  Annual  Sermon  by  Rev. 
J.  B.  Richardson,  of  High  Point. 

Salem  High  School,  Johnston  county,  Messrs.  B.  W. 
Hatcher  and  E.  T.  Phillips,  Principals.  Commencement,  June 
6th.  Annual  Sermon  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Nowell,  of  Clayton. 
Address  by  C  B.  Aycnck,  Esq.,  of  Goldsboro. 

Gaston  High  School,  Dallas,  Rev.  M.  L.  Little,  Principal. 
Enrollment  193,  representing  three  States.  Commencement, 
May  29th.  Annual  Sermon  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Wingard.  Address 
by  Rev.  L.  A.  Bikle,  D.  D.  A  new  building,  costing  $6,000, 
is  in  process  of  erection.  The  institution  employs  five  teachers, 
and  has  a  most  promising  outlook. 


Before  requiring  the  class  to  read  the  paragraphs  con- 
secutively, sometimes  select  a  single  paragraph  and  let  each 
member  of  the  class  read  it  in  rotation.  Between  each  rendition 
call  on  such  of  the  class  as  have  observed  errors  to  raise  their 
ham  Is.  Then  let  these  corrections  be  given  so  that  all  will 
understand  them,  before  the  next  reads.  Grant  precedence  to 
those  who  make  the  most  important  corrections. — Fowle. 
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WAKE  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  County  Association  was 
held  in  the  Centennial  Graded  School  building  on  Saturday, 
April  26,  with  a  very  fair  attendance.  As  the  first  business  in 
order,  the  President,  Professor  J.  J.  Fray,  called  for  the  reading 
of  essays  on  the  subject  selected  at  the  preceding  meeting,  viz. : 
"What  Faculties  should  the  Primary  Teacher  aim  to  Develop 
Specially?"  Professor  J.  A.  McAlpine  read  a  very  instructive 
and  interesting  paper  on  the  subject,  giving  a  full  classification 
of  the  mental  faculties  and  showing  the  order  and  manner  in 
which  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  develop  each  in  the  child. 
A  very  general  discussion  then  followed,  and  many  practical  hints 
were  conveyed.  Excuses  were  received  from  the  other  mem- 
bers who  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  papers  on  the  subject. 

The  following  was  adopted  as  the  topic  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting,  May  24,  as  a  continuation  of  the  one  considered 
above,  viz.:  "How  may  the  Mental  Faculties  of  Pupils  be 
best  Developed  ?  " 

The  President  appointed  as  essayists  and  leaders  in  the  dis- 
cussion, Miss  Pattie  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barbee,  and  Messrs. 
Eugene  T.  Jones  and  G.  W.  Jones. 


THE  ARITHMETICAL  TEST. 

The  question  in  arithmetic  which  appeared  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  The  Teacher  has  been  correctly  solved  and  the  answers 
furnished  by  the  following  pupils:  Ida  Cherry,  Simon  Jones, 
Maude  Sebrelle,  Tommie  F.  Darden,  Sylvester  Peel,  of  Cap- 
tain John  Duckett's  school  at  Hamilton;  Masten  L.  Harris,  of 
Professor  George  R.  McNeill's  school,  Reidsville. 

Some  of  the  answers  sent  were  not  correct,  and  some  names 
were  sent  but  no  answers  to  the  problem,  so  we  could  not  pub- 
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lish  the  names,  not  knowing  whether  the  solutions  were  correct 
or  not.  Those  pupils  whose  names  are  given,  obtained  the 
answers  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes  after  the  problem  was  put 
on  the  board.  Several  of  the  pupils  furnished  an  excellent 
analysis  of  their  work,  and  the  one  given  below  is  by  Ida  Cherry, 
of  Hamilton,  fifteen  years  of  age: 

EXAMPLE. 

John  owns  §■  of  a  water-melon  and  Henry  owns  f.  William 
gives  8  cents  to  share  equally  with  them  in  eating  the  melon. 
What  part  of  the  8  cents  belongs  to  each  of  the  two  boys,  John 
and  Henry  ? 

SOLUTION. 

3     I     5, 8__ 

1x1=2^  sold  to  William. 

§ =-^j- — y84==tt  given  to  William  by  John.. 

§  =yf — -£±—^24  giyen  to  William  by  Henry. 

One  cent  belongs  to  John. 

Seven  cents  belong  to  Henry. 

EXPLANATION. 

As  there  were  -|  of  a  melon  in  all,  and  as  each  boy  ate  an 
equal  quantity,  each  one  must  have  eaten  J  of  the  melon,  or  -^ 
of  it.  As  John  owns  f  of  the  melon,  and  ate  -^  of  it,  he  fur- 
nished only  ^4  of  the  melon  for  William.  As  Henry  owns  -§ 
of  the  melon,  and  ate  -^  he  furnished  only  ^  of  the  melon  for 
William.  Of  course,  each  boy  ought  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
amount  of  water-melon  he  furnished  to  William ;  therefore, 
John  ought  to  have  1  cent  and  Henry  7  cents. 


I  have  practiced  during  the  past  year  giving  the  pupils 
their  monthly  report  cards  in  the  order  of  the  pupil's  rank  in 
scholarship,  with  a  few  words  of  comment.  The  effect  has  been 
to  stimulate  most  of  the  class  to  make  an  effort  to  improve. — 
Anonymous. 
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OUR  CMUTfiUQUa. 

This  splendid  mountain  meeting  of  our  teachers  promises  to 
be  an  unusually  enjoyable  affair,  and  the  indications  point  to  a 
large  attendance.  The  meeting  will  be  of  special  value  to  the 
teacher  on  account  of  the  importance  and  practical  nature  of 
the  questions  which  are  to  be  discussed.  The  lectures  will  differ 
from  those  of  the  Normal  School,  as  they  will  all  be  directly 
upon  the  Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Government,  Organiza- 
tion and  other  matters  which  pertain  to  the  teacher  and  teaching. 
The  exercises  are,  therefore,  such  as  will  arouse  a  teacher  to 
more  work  and  ambition  to  reach  greater  proficiency  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

There  will  be  several  excursion  parties  made  up  for  trips 
upon  the  adjacent  mountain  peaks,  and  these  expeditions  will 
afford  splendid  facilities  for  collecting  valuable  and  curious  geo- 
logical and  botanical  specimens  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
obtained  without  considerable  expense. 

The  wide-awake  teachers  who  take  advantage  of  this  moun- 
tain visit,  will  be  able  to  give  many  a  pleasant  and  instructive 
talk  to  their  pupils  upon  the  wonderful  resources  of  our  State 
and  a  greater  and  more  intense  love  of  our  grand  old  common- 
wealth will  be  thereby  awakened. 

The  railroad  will  be  completed  to  Webster  by  July  1st,  and 
all  teachers  who  desire  it  will  be  carried  over  the  mountains,  to 
spend  two  weeks  at  the  Franklin  Normal  School.  The  expense 
in  getting  to  Franklin  will  be  a  mere  trifle,  and  this  trip  will 
take  the  visitor  through  the  most  beautiful  part  of  our  whole 
mountain  country. 


I  endeavor  to  visit  upon  the  offenders  the  obvious  results 
of  their  own  misdeeds  as  far  as  I  am  able. — Anonymous. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Greene  County  Normal  School  begins  at  Snow  Hill, 
June  9,  and  continues  one  month. 

Rutherford  College  has,  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
given  over  8130,000  in  free  tuition. 

Penny  Academy,  Wake  county,  Misses  Ellen  and  Hattie 
Parker,  closed  May  14,  with  interesting  ceremonies. 

The  citizens  of  Yanceyville  held  a  public  meeting  May  5, 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  first-class  school  at  that  place. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Trustees  of  Pleasant  Garden 
Academy  have  leased  the  school  buildings  for  two  years,  and 
the  prospect  is  that  a  large  school  will  be  built  up. 

Miss  Fannie  Everitt  has  purchased  the  Statesville  Female 
College  property  for  §9,000  cash.  She  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  successful  teachers  in  the  State. 

The  new  Winston  Graded  School  building,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  820,000,  was  dedicated  on  the  23d  of  May  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.     It  is  fitly  called  "  Winston's  crowning  glory." 

The  colored  teachers  of  Wayne  county  met  in  Goldsboro, 
April  19,  and  organized  an  association  by  electing  A.  A.  Wil- 
liams as  President  and  Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Wassom  as  Secretary. 

Davie  county  boasts  of  four  as  flourishing  and  well  con- 
ducted academies  as  there  are  in  the  State.  They  are  located  in 
the  north,  east,  west  and  centre  of  the  county,  and  are  pros- 
perous. 

And  now  Winston  wTants  to  know  if  she  cannot  have  a  Nor- 
mal School  next  year.  With  her  magnificent  Graded  School  build- 
ing, delightful  situation  and  health-giving  breezes,  we  wish  to 
say  she  deserves  one. 
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It  is  understood  that  Rev.  John  E.  C.  Smedes  will  resign 
the  Rectorship  of  St.  Augustine  School,  Raleigh,  and  accept  a 
parochial  charge  in  Illinois.  We  hear  Rev.  R.  B.  Sutton  is 
spoken  of  for  the  place. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  build  a  graded  school  building 

<D  O  r? 

for  the  colored  people  at  Asheboro.  Friends  in  the  North 
will  contribute  liberally,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  balance 
by  private  subscription. 

The  closing  exercises  of  Oakdale  Academy,  Alamance  county, 
will  take  place  June  5.  Brother  Henry  A.  London,  editor  of 
the  Chatham  Record,  will  deliver  the  literary  address.  He  is  a 
fine  speaker,  and  will  make  an  excellent  address. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Hon.  Jno.  C.  Scarborough  made  an  admira- 
ble and  enthusiastic  address  at  Reidsville  upon  the  subject  of  a 
graded  school,  and  in  the  recent  election  the  town  voted  to  have 
the  school.     And  thus  the  great  educational  wave  moves  on. 

One  of  the  grandest  educational  conventions  ever  held  in  the 
United  States  will  be  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  from  July  15  to  18.  Any 
teacher  who  attends  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  expense.  The 
round  trip  ticket  from  North  Carolina  will  be  about  $28.00. 
Major  Bingham  is  the  "North  Carolina  Counsellor,"  and  will 
be  glad  to  give  any  information   that  may  be  desired. 

That  excellent  institution,  the  Lexington  High  School  and 
Normal  Institute,  will  change  its  name  to  the  Southern  Normal, 
and  will  be  conducted  by  Revs.  S.  H.  Thompson  and  L.  E. 
Duncan.  The  Principals  say  :  With  the  present  awakening  in 
popular  education,  and  the  demand  that  must  soon  arise  for 
educated  teachers,  the  success  of  such  a  school  is  a  mere  question 
of  brains  and  energy.  Such  a  school  is  demanded,  and  the 
number  of  letters  we  have  received  inquiring  into  our  plans  of 
work  assures  us  success. 


EDITORIAL. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


This  issue  of  The  Teacher  completes  the  first  volume. 
The  success  attending  the  magazine  has  far  exceeded  our  expec- 
tations, and  the  second  year  of  publication  is  entered  with  the 
most  gratifying  prospects.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  to  our 
readers  a  monthly  exponent  of  the  very  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  of  such  a  practical  nature  as  would  prove  a  decided 
help  in  the  school-room,  and  from  the  many  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion and  approval,  we  feel  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Teacher  begins  its  second  volume  with  about 
four  thousand  readers  and  a  good  number  of  able  contributors, 
and  we  promise  that  future  issues  of  the  magazine  shall  keep 
fully  up  with  the  great  educational  progress  of  the  times.  We 
heartily  thank  you  all  for  your  support,  your  good  words  and 
your  excellent  contributions  to  the  pages  of  The  Teacher, 
and  hope  through  our  combined  efforts  to  soon  place  North 
Carolina  at  the  head  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  march  of 
progressive  education. 


Mr.  Silas  E.  Warren,  of  Morrisville,  has  been  appointed 
agent  for  The  Teacher,  and  will  visit  the  Normal  Schools 
during  the  summer.  We  commend  Mr.  Warren  to  our  teachers 
and  will  appreciate  any  favors  extended  to  him. 

We  hope  that  every  County  Superintendent  in  the  State 
will  hold  a  County  Institute  this  summer,  and  we  also  hope  that 
as  soon  as  you  fix  the  time  of  the  Institute  you  will  send  the 
information  to  The  Teacher  for  publication. 
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Your  Chautauqua  ticket  will  be  good  for  thirty  days  from 
June  16th;  the  meeting  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  will  be  held 
two  weeks,  and  you  can  then  spend  the  remaining  two  weeks  in 
the  mountains  or  return  to  any  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

If  any  teachers  in  the  State  are  wanting  positions,  or  any 
school  officers  are  in  need  of  teachers,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  the  announcement  in  our  "  Teachers' Bureau."  We  make 
no  charge  for  these  notices  in  the  "Bureau,"  as  it  is  the  desire  of 
this  journal  to  secure  a  good  teacher  for  every  school  and  also  a 
good  school  for  every  teacher. 

On  June  2d  the  magistrates  of  each  county  will  appoint  a  new- 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and  as  this  Board  will  also  be 
the  County  Board  of  Education,  it  will  be  well  for  the  friends 
of  education  in  each  county  to  see  to  it  that  the  Boards  of 
County  Commissioners  are  composed  of  men  who  will  properly 
advance  the  county's  educational  interests. 

We  propose  to  publish  from  time  to  time  biographical 
sketches  of  some  of  our  most  prominent  and  successful  educa- 
tors, including  a  brief  history  of  their  work.  These  articles 
will  each  be  illustrated  by  a  good  portrait  of  the  subject  of  the 
sketch,  engraved  expressly  for  The  Teacher,  and  the  series  will 
form  a  galaxy  of  North  Carolina  teachers  that  we  will  be  proud 
to  possess. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  E.  Hilliard,  Principal  of 
Vine  Hill  Academy,  some  examination  papers  upon  History 
and  Algebra  prepared  by  Misses  Mary  Gotten,  Eleanor  Smith 
and  Mamie  Perry.  These  young  ladies  are  under  the  training 
of  Miss  Eunice  McDowell,  and  the  papers  indicate  the  most 
thorough  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  very  care- 
ful and  accurate  work  by  the  pupils. 

The  Teacher  has  been  heartily  endorsed  by  almost  every 
County  Teachers'  Association  in  the  State,  as  a  strong  and  valu- 
able aid  in  the  work,  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  return  sin- 
cerest  thanks  for  this  kindly  support.     We  are  doing  our  best 
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to  help  the  County  Superintendents  in  their  efforts  toward 
improving  and  interesting  their  teachers,  and  we  feel  under  obli- 
gations to  our  Superintendents  for  the  many  good  words  spoken 
in  behalf  of  The  Teacher. 

Can  we  not  make  this  a  great  educational  year  in  North 
Carolina  history "?  Will  not  every  teacher  put  forth  a  special 
effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State  ?  Will 
not  all  endeavor  to  attend  some  of  the  Normal  Schools,  that  we 
may  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times,  which  is  so  necessary 
to  our  success?  This  summer  will  afford  unusual  opportunities 
to  each  teacher  for  improvement  in  teaching  and  advancing 
in  the  profession.  The  Normal  Schools  are  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, each  with  an  excellent  and  progressive  superintendent  and 
an  able  faculty  of  instructors,  and  the  Chautauqua  promises 
very  valuable  instruction,  as  well  as  renewed  vigor  to  weary 
bodies  and  minds,  and  the  indications  are  that  every  educational 
gathering  will  be  more  largely  attended  than  ever  before,  and 
surely  this  will  result  in  good  to  our  school  interests. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  our  educational  wants  at  present  is  a 
permanent  Normal  College  solely  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
We  have  our  "Medical  Schools,"  "Law  Schools,"  "Business 
Colleges,"  &c,  but  where  are  our  teachers  to  be  trained  ?  'Tis 
true  we  have  the  excellent  summer  Normals,  but  these  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  work,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  their  terms 
and  smallness  of  the  fund  to  sustain  them.  We  need  a  State 
Normal  School,  with  an  annual  ten  months'  term,  employing 
the  best  instructors  to  be  found  in  the  Union,  not  to  teach  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education,  for  that  is  the  work  of  our  lit- 
erary institutions,  but  to  make  the  art  of  teaching  a  great  pro- 
fession and  thoroughly  train  our  men  and  women  for  doing  this 
wrork  in  the  very  best  manner.  Will  not  our  next  Legislature 
appropriate  $20,000  for  this  Normal  School  and  furnish  free 
tuition  to  all  who  desire  to  make  teaching  their  profession  ? 
Surely  the  expenditure  will  repay  the  State  a  thousand  fold. 
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PERSONAL  MENTION. 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Banks  is  teaching  school  in  Nixonton  and  giving  entire  satis- 
faction. 

Miss  Virginia  Michaux  is  teacher  at  the  Puett  Hill  school-house,  near 
Collettsville. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough  delivers  the  annual  address  at  Hamilton 
Institute,  June  20th. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  delivers  the  annual 
address  at  Kinston  College. 

Rev.  John  R.  Brooks,  of  Wilson,  delivers  the  annual  address  at  Central 
Institute,  Littleton,  in  June. 

Prof.  Eugene  C.  Branson,  Principal  of  Murfreesboro  School,  Tennessee, 
will  be  one  of  the  Franklin  Normal  School  faculty  in  July. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Thompson,  of  the  Lexington  High  School,  attended  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  Baltimore. 

Capt.  Charles  M.  Cook,  of  Louisburg,  will  deliver  the  address  at  Mr. 
W.  O.  Dunn's  school,  Casta! ia,  30th  of  May. 

Miss  Lou  Morgan,  a  graduate  of  Asheville  Female  College,  has  opened  a 
school  at  Crab  Tree  Academy,  Haywood  county. 

Prof.  White,  of  Maryland,  has  been  elected  President  of  Claremonl  Col- 
lege; Rev.  J.  C.  Clapp  having  declined  to  accept. 

Josephus  Daniels,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Wilson  Advance,  delivers  the 
annual  address  before  the  Rock  Bridge  Academy. 

Miss  H.  Cary  Page,  teacher  of  music  at  Mooresville  Academy,  was  mar- 
ried April  30th  to  Dr.  Fletcher  Harris,  of  Henderson. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mills  is  meeting  with  success  in  his  male  academy  at  Thomas- 
ville.     Several  students  from  a  distance  are  in  attendance. 

Capt.  W.  T.  R.  Bell,  A.  M.,  of  King's  Mountain,  will  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Prof.  T.  P.  Wynn's  school  in  July. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Reinhart,  of  the  Thomasville  Female  College,  has  been 
elected  a  commissioner  of  that  town — and  a  good  one  he  will  make. 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Long  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  has  nearly 
recovered  from  the  injuries  received  in  the  recent  railroad  accident. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Kerr,  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  East  LaPort  School, 
Jackson  county,  to  accept  a  like  position  at  Charleston,  Swain  county. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Phillips,  late  of  Clinton  Academy,  goes  as  a  minister  to  a 
number  of  churches  in  Pender  county.  May  success  attend  him  in  his  sacred 
calling. 

Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  assistant  principal  of  the  Washington  Graded  School 
(colored)  of  Raleigh,  died  May  17th.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Shaw  University 
and   a  very  worthy  teacher. 
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Mr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  the  accomplished  and  erudite  editor  of  the  Wil- 
mington Star,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  delivering  the  address  before 
Kinston  College  on  the  5th. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Smith,  of  one  of  the  advanced  classes  of  Rutherford  College, 
has  opened  a  preparatory  school  of  high  grade  near  Jackson  Hill,  which  is 
known  as  Freedonia  Institute. 

Mrs.  John  A.  McDonald,  who  is  so  well  and  favorably  known  through- 
out the  State  as  an  efficient  and  progressive  teacher,  will  have  charge  of  the 
primary  department  of  the  Wilson  Normal  School. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Stallings,  formerly  of  Clinton  Academy,  has  become  associ- 
ated with  Prof.  H.  W.  Rheinhart  in  the  conduct  of  the  Thomasville  Female 
College,  and  they  hope  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  and  largest  schools  in  the 
State. 

Mrs.  Mikiam  C.  Cooper,  a  graduate  of  Peace  Institute,  and  a  teacher  in 
the  Centennial  Graded  School  of  Raleigh  from  its  commencement,  has 
removed  to  Jacksonville,  Florida.  North  Carolina  thus  loses  one  of  her  fore- 
most teachers. 

Prof.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  of  the  University,  spent  some  time  in  Raleigh 
last  week.     We  were  much  pleased  to  meet  him. 


TEUCMERS'  BUREAU. 


L4S~The  North  Carolina  Teacher  will  recommend  all  applicants  mentioned  in  this 
department,  and  letters  answering  any  announcement  may  be  addressed  care  of  The 
Teacher  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded.] 


POSITION  WANTED. 
17.  A  lady  of  experience  would  like  to  obtain  a  situation  in  a  Graded  School. 


flN  IJflP6TOP  PE^ITON 


ANSWERED. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  School  Books. 


Within  the  past  few  years  the  demand  has  been  made  that  Text-books  for 
use  of  Common  Schools  should  be  furnished  at  the  Lowest  Rates  at  which  they 
can  be  afforded. 

With  the  advantages  gained  by  fifty  years  experience  as  Publishers  and 
Manufacturers  of  School  Text-books,  we  are  able  to  furnish  our  publications 
at  lower  prices  than  any  other  similar  publications  are  furnished. 

THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  contain  a  greater  amount  of  choice  and 
useful  matter,  with  the  very  best  material,  binding  and  workmanship,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prices,  than  any  other  school  books,  or  any  other  class  of  books 
published  in  this  country. 

ECONOMICAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

A  complete  Course  of  Study  for  schools  in  the  "common  branches"  may  be 
arranged  with  the  following  essentia/  hooks  in  each  branch: 
SPELLING— McGuffey's  Revised  Eclectic  Speller,  one  book. 
READING  -McGuffey's  Revised  Eclectic  Readers,  five  books. 
ARITHMETIC— Ray's  New  Series  of  Arithmetics,  three  books. 
GEOGRAPHY— New  Eclectic  Geographies,  two  books. 
GRAMMAR — Harvey's  Revised  Grammars,  two  books. 
HISTORY— Eclectic  U.  S.  History,  one  book. 
PENMANSHIP— New  Eclectic  Copy  Books,  Series. 
Price-list  and  Descriptive  Circulars  on  application. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK, 
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